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PREFACE. 



It is now nearly a qnarter of a centurj since the first publicatlcm 
of Dr. Bullions's ** Principles of English Grammar." The history 
of that book, and of the " Analytical and Practical English Qram- 
mar*' which followed it, has been contemporary with the progress 
we have made in mastering the principles, laws, and usages of the 
language itself; and it is safe to say that we are indebted to no one 
more than to th^ author of this treatise for the results that have 
been achieved. 

Among the first to discuss the Analysis of Sentences, he has given 
a clear and succinct statement of the principles relating to this 
department, and reduced all elements, and even idioms, to a simple, 
yet comprehensive system. 

This treati^ is therefore not the work of a day, but the fhiit 
of twenty-five years of intelligent thought, aided by the daily prac- 
tical experience of the school-room. 

In the present revised edition of the "Analytical and Practical 
English Grammar," the order of subjects, method and classification, 
which had given the former work such enviable reputation among a 
large class of our most successful teachers, have been for the most 
part retained. The language, even, has been generally preserved, 
and only such changes have been admitted as the present wants 
of the school-room seem to demand. It is hoped that the few 
alterations which have been thought necessary will enhance, rather 
than diminish, the value of the treatise as a text-book of practical 
grammar. 

The most radical departures from the text of the author's edition 
have been made in the divisions of the verb, and the classification of 
sentences ; yet these present, in point of fact, little else than a 
change of nomenclature, — the distinctive characteristics, illustrations, 
and examples being retained. 

Tables of the different parts of speech have been given, for the 
purpose of presenting to the eye of the learner, at one view, the dis- 
tinctions which are more fully discussed under the separate heads. 

Tabular classifications of the analysis of the sentence have been 
presented, for the sake of greater clearness. 



lY PBEFACE. 

The alterations which have been cautiouslj admitted in i 
phraseology of the rules of Syntax will, it is hoped, meet with flayt 

The brief divisions of accent and structure of words in th 
places, pp. 16 and 18, and the fuller discussicm in the Appendix 
can not but enhance the value of the book, and afford facilities fo: 
more intimate acquaintance with the integral structure of our If 
guage, to many who will have access to no other source of su 
information. 

It is believed that little is omitted that would add value to tl 
treatise as a text-book for general use, whilst much is presented, n 
found in books of its class, but so tersely and clearly stated, and i 
judiciously arranged, as not to make the volume cumbersome. 

As to the general plan and scope of the work, the following, froi 
the author's Preface, is suggestive : — 

** The sulject of the Analysis op Sentbkcbs ♦ ♦ ♦ is hei 
introduced in its proper place, and to an extent in accordance wit 
its importance. Many questions on disputed points have bee 
examined with much care; and something, it is hoped, has bee 
done to contribute to their settlement : and when this lequired mor 
space than was prox)er to be taken up in the body of the work, th 
discussion has been thrown into the Appendix. A variety of exei 
dses has been introduced at every step, with directions for th 
manner of using them. To every part of speech, an oral exercise 
of the inductive kind, has been annexed as a specimen of the wa^ 
in which the mind of the learner may be trained to think and reasoi 
on the subject, and prepared to profit more by the exercises tha 
follow. 

" By adopting the plan of a running series of numbers to mark th< 
paragraphs, reference from one part to another is rendered more con 
venient, and is employed wherever it was thought to be profitable. 

" In the Syntax, ♦ ♦ ♦ the rules are arranged so that all tha 
belongs to one subject is collected under one head, instead of bein| 
scattered in different places ; and the proper subordination of part 
is exhibited in a series of subordinate rules, wherever it was necee 
sary. ♦ ♦ ♦ In the rules and definitions throughout, accuracy 
brevity, euphony, and adaptation to the practical operations of th 
school-room have been particularly attend^ to. No startling novel 
ties have been introduced ; at the same time, where it was thon^ 
that a change would be an im^avement, it has been made." 

August, 1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



BSFOBE a text-book is put into the hands of the pupil, he is already in 
practical possession of the elements of his mother-tongue. Grammar 
should supplement this practical knowledge, by reducing it to fixed 
laws ; classifying its elements, and establishing canons of criticism for 
the preservation of the purity of its forms, and giving power and ele- 
gance to expression. 

A series of preparatory exercises in a simple, and, at the first, some- 
what informal, manner, both in the discussion of the meaniug and use 
of words in familiar sentences, and in the construction of such sen- 
tences, will be found of incalculable value, as tending to awaken a 
definite interest in mastering the successive steps of the science. 
These exercises should develop at least — 

J. The meanings and uses of the ^^construction-wards'' 
of the language, as— 

1. Such verbs as do, be, have, may, can, shaU, etc., that are 
80 closely connected with our existence, our experiences of the exter- 
nal world, and our modes of thought and speech in regard thereto. 
The words of this class have a conventional use, not for themselves, 
but chiefly as aids in expressing the relations of ideas represented by 
other words. Thus, in the expression, " Grass is green," the use of is 
is not to express existence, for that is assumed, but to indicate rela- 
tion. So, do means to aet^ and it is hence used to strengthen or give 
emphasis to the expression of another act ; as, '' I <2o desire." Save 
means to possess, ovm, etc., and in some sense, it never loses this force, 
even as an '' auxiliary." [See discussion of the auxiliaries, 329, et S€q,'\ 

2. Th& meaning Kn^ force ot connectives; as — 

(1.) Conjunctions* — And means (zdded, in addition to; but, 
separation, and the lika 

(2.) Prepositions f or words that relate by expressing a limita- 
tion ; as—" The book is on the table." — " The book is under the 
table."—" The book is beside the table."—" He went to the house, 
from, the house, into the house," etc. 

In the same grammatical structure, the force of the phrase depends 
upon the meaning of tlie particles on, und&r^ beside, etc. 

II, Hie Nature of the Sentence. — Grammatical distinc- 
tions, of words merely, are of little account, save as they lead to correct 
lorms of speech in aooordanoe with the laws of language. 



i IKTBODUCTIOK. 

1. It may be readily shown by simple illustration — 
(1.) That every word is the sign of an Ulea* 

(2.) That related idecis are expressed by related wardSi 

(3.) That SLJudgtnent of the mind may be put into the form 
propositiorif and that such proposition is expressed by a . 
fence. 

Every sentence consists of two parts— (1.) The word or phrase 
names the subject of thought ; (2.) The word or form of words 
affirms or tells something of the subject ; and this is a universal 

After a clear exemplification of this by a sufficient number d 
amples, the pupils may have practical exercises in framing sentenc 
second parts for given first parts ; and first parts of which given 
end parts may be predicated. 

2. It will be found of interest, not only as leading to a more cri 
xmderstanding of the use of language, but as a preparation foi 
classification of verbs, to show the three forms of sentences 
the nature and use of their principal verbs, thus — 

(a.) " Horses eat gra8S."-H6.) " Birds fly."--(c.) "Sugar is swe 

In the first of these, the meaning of the affirming verb is i 
that the act can not be done without involving the existence of ( 
person or thing as receiving it. 

In the second, the 'meaning is satisfied by naming the i 
and the act. 

In the third, the chief office of the verb is to connect an at 
butCf expressing some quality or circumstacse of the subject, 
Syntax, Classification of Sentences. 

Ill* The relation of words in a phrase or sentence foI 
the order of the relation of the ideas which they express. 

1. Words may be imited without any sign; as, good 
horse runs. 

2. In a few instances ^Q inflection is the sign ofrelati 
as children's shoes. 

3. When words have no natural relation, they may be put in 
tion by another word; as, "love of country," "grass w grc 
"John and James study," etc. At the proper time, a dassifici 
may be made of these distinctions. 

IV. It should always be borne in mind« that, in order to the in 
gent study of Grammar, whose office it is to teach " to speak 
write correctly," pupils must be constantly exercised in this prac 
nse, that the principles which the Grammar teaches may be ] 
tioally exemplified, and power be gained in their applicatknL 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



1. Language is the means "by wMch we express 
our thoughts. 

2. Gramrviar \x&&k^ of the laws of language, and 
the right method of using it. 

Grammar is both a Science and on Art* -■ 

As a Science^ it investigates the principles of lan- 
guage in general: as an Art^ it teaches the right method 
of applying these principles to a particular language, so 
as thereby to express our thoughts in a correct and proper 
manner, according to estabhshed usage. 

S. English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 

4:. Ijanguage is either spoken or written. 

S* The elements of spoken language, are vocal and 
articulate aawi^da, (25 and 26). 

6m The elements of written language are characters 
or letters which represent these sounds. 

7. Letters are formed into syllables and words : words 
into sentences ; and by these, properly uttered or writte% 
men communicate their thoughts to one another. 

8. 6rrarw.wiar is divided into four parts : Orfhog- 
rapTiy^ Etymology j Syntax^ and Prosody. 

9. Orthography treats of letters and syllables ; 
JBStymology, of words ; Syntax, of sentences ; 
Vrasody, of elocution and versification. 



ENGLISH GBAMMAB* 



PART I. 

ORTHOG-RAPHT. 



10. Ortliography treats of letters, and of t 
mode of combining them into syllables and wordf 

11. A Letter is a mark, or character, used to repress 
an elementary sound of the human voice. 

12* There are Ikocnty-Hx letters in the English Alphabet. 

13. Letters are either Vowels or Co^ismiants. 

14:. K Vowel is a letter which represents an unobstructed soi 
(25) ; and, in a word or syllable, may be sounded alone. The vol^ 
are a, e, i, o, u, and w and y not before a vowel sounded in 
same syllable, as in law, bay. 

15. A Consonant is a letter which represents an obstmc 
0oand (26) ; and, in a word or syllable, is never sounded alone, 
always in connection with a vowel. The consonants are b, c, d 

Of ^9 J 9 ^9 h ^*^9 ^9 V9 ^9 ^5 ^9 ^9 ^^9 ^9 ^9 ^^^ ^ ^^'^ V ^^ 

a vowel sounded in the same syllable, as in war, yanth. 

[Properly speaking, w and y are always vowels, and repiee 
respectively the sounds of 0^ and ^, as izdsh (OO-ish), ^et (g-et). T 
are sometimes caUed coaleacenta], 

16. A jyiphthong is the union of two vowels in one soimd 
€i,^ILoil; oUy in found. 

It. When a letter in a word is not used in pronunciation, : 
called a S/Herkit letter, as Ain Aour ; a in bread ; e in mat^. ^ 



♦Orthography is properly a part of Grammar, as it belongi 
"the art of speaking and writing a language with propriety." 
as the whole subject is treated more fuUy in the spelling-book 
dictionary, a brief synopsis of its principles only is here given, ral 
as a matter of form, than with a vie\^ to its being particularly stui 
a;t this stage. The teacher may therefore, if he thinks proper, ] 
over Pabt L for the present, and b^gin wHh Part IL 
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18» A tmion of two vowels in tlie same syllable, only one of which 
1b sounded, is called a digraph, and sometimes, an improper diph 
thong, vLBoaia boat ; aiim court 

19. A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in one sound, 
83 eau in hecnUy, • 

The Powers of Letters. 

y 20» In analyzing words into their elementary sounds, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the name of a letter and its power. 

21. The name of a. letter is that by which it is usually 
called; as A, be, se, de, etc. 

. 22. The power of a letter is the effect which it has, 
either by itself, or combined with other letters, in forming 
a word or syllaMe. 

23* Each of the vowels has several powers. Several letters have 
the same power ; and certain powers or elements of words are re- 
presented by a combination of two letters. 

24!» The elementary powers or sounds in the English language are 
ii\xmi forty 'three, and are primarily divided into unobstructed 
sounds or Vocals^ represented by vowels and diphthongs ; and 
obstructed sounds (Subvocals and Aspirates)^ represented 
l>y consonants, single or combined. 

25. Vocals or tonics are imobstructed sounds produced by the 
organs of voice, with the mouth more or less open, and with no 
change, or but slight change, of position in the organs of speech. 

26* Subnocals or subtonics are sounds produced by the^rgans of. 
voice, obstructed or modified by certain changes in the position of the 
organs of speech. 

27 • Aspirates or atonies are mere whispering sounds without 
Tocality, but which still have an audible effect in the enunciation of 
If ords. They are all obstructed except h. 

28. The elementary powers of letters can not be exhibited to the 
eye, but must be learned from the living voice. 

20. The name of a vowel is always one of its powers (except to 
and y), and if from the name of a consonant, we take away the voweJ 
aound, what remains is generally the jrawer of that consonant. 

SO.^ A All! Yiew of the elementary powers of letters in the fomm 
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tion of words, to exhibited in the following table. In the ina 
nexed as examples, the letter whose power is indicated is x»ii 
Italic. By pronouncing the word distinctly, and then leaving 
but the power of the Italic letter, and uttering that alone, W( 
the power of that letter. 

31. Elementary Sounds in the English Langm 

Tablb I. 



VOCATift. 


BUBVOCAT/B. 


ASPIRATES. 


A. 


ale, able.* 


B. 


dat, ord. 


F. rix. 


A. 


art. 


D. 


do, did. 


H. Iiat. 


A. 


alL 


G. 


gone, dog. 


K. I^ep, boi 


A. 


at. 


J. 


Judge. 


P. pen, top. 


A. 


€l8k. 


L. 


lie. 


S. sun. 


E. 


me. 


M. 


ftian. 


T. lop, bal. 


B. 


mrt, egg. 


N. 


no. 


Th. Mth. 


I. 


ire. 


NG. 


ring. 


Sh. show. 


L 


in. 


R. 


far. 


Ch. chide. 


0. 


4»ld. 


R.t 


rope. 


Wh-t when. 


0. 


move, ooze. 


Th. 


Iliis. 


m 


0. 


odd. 


V. 


van. 




U. 


tune, use. 


Z. 


;irinc. 




U. 


up. 


^ 


arure. 




U. 


fulL 








Oi. 


oiL 








On. 


thou. 








W. 


fjte. 








Y. 


yes. 








The 


following analya 


\a exhibits the nature o 


)f the different so 


[. Classified by the ear 
hem. 


; 2d. 


By the position oi 


' the organs in foi 



* Some make a in care a distinct element. It is only long a 
fied by the r following. 

f R before a vowel has a hard or trilling sound ; as, rat, re 
after a vowel, a soft and liquid sound ; as, arm, far. 

X Wh is a combined sound, nearly equivalent to h-55, and is d 
her» only for convenience. 
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X, There ore two general classes, t«fu>&8frtecf6c2 and o58ff^cfe€i 
HnndE 



IS 



Sdcflb, 



^SEBIAIi, 



p 

o 

OQ 

I 



'ExPLODBirr, 



-CoNTLsruAirr, 



'Long, 



Medial, . 



I 



oo in mood. 
i» in go. 

e in mo. 

a in grass. 
OO in book. 



Shorty 



fOO m Dooj 
• • -j i - in tin. 
\e in met 



e in met. 
Coalescent, tr in wish. 
^Whispered, h in hat. 

OU in out. 

tf in tube. 



(Open, 
(Close, 



Mutes, . 

Sonants, 

fHisses, . 

Buzzes, . 

Liquids, 
Trill, ~. 



Nasals, . 



{p in pin. 
(t in time. 

(6 i 
id i 

iih i 

ft? in vine. 
ih. in the. 



a in late. 
ah in father. 
atrinfEklL 

e in her. 

a in fat. 
te in tub. 
o in not. 

y in yet. 



oi in oil. 

i in fine. 

ch in church. 
If in king. 



in bad, tub. J in joy. 
in do. Df in go. 

fe. 
th in think. 



in fjQji, life. 8 in sin. 
8h in show. 



th in the. 
I inliftt. 
r in rich. 



X m zone. 
;Sr|l in azure. 

r infiaf. 



{ 



n,g m smg. 



w» mman. 
ft in no. 

2. The organs chiefly employed in the formation of sounds are 
the lips, tongue, teeth, gums, palate, and throat. It is impossible per- 
fectly to separate the functions of these organs, but an approximate 
reference of the sounds is made in the table subjoined. 

Remabe. — The ordinary distribution of long and short vowels in 
English is arbitrary ; for it must be noticed that short i is not the 
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short sound of long i, but rather of long e. The corresponding 
and short sounds are those made with the organs in the same 
tions, as indicated in Table II. • 



Tablb n. 
I^honetic Classiflcatian. 



i 
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§ 1 1 

E^ H CJ 



fSlMFLB .- 



I 
f 



r UNOBSTRUCTED 



'Long 
Medial 

Short 



Coalescent . tr 
Whispered 



oo o ta ah 

e a 
oo i e a \ 

y 



.Sbbial 



(Open 
(aose 



ou 



fExpLOD- (Mutes . 
BNT . (Sonants. 



.OBSTRUCTED 



P 
b 



t ch 
d J 



»- 



Contin- 
uant 



'Hisses . 
Buzzes . 
Liquids. 
Trill. . 
Nasals . 



fthssh 
vthxzh 
I 



fit 



n 



r 



32. Certain letters in the English Alphabet have no power 
their own, but represent the sound of others in the preceding tat 
and may therefore be called Equivalents. Equivalents of vow< 
and diphthongs are numerous. 

33. Of the Subvocals and Aspirates, eight pairs are Correh 
tives. In sounding the first of any of these pairs, the organs of vole 



♦The Organs of Voice are those parts (called by physiologii 
the larynx and its appendages) which are employed in the prodi 
tion of simple vocal sounds. 

The Organs of Speech are those parts employed to obstruct 
modify whispering or vocal sounds. These are the tongue, li] 
t«eth, gums, palate, and throat. 
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and speecli are in the same position as in sounding its fellow, but 
the first, or subvocal, has yocality ; the second, or aspirate, has not. 

34, Equivalents and Correlatives* 

Table ITL 



BQUIVALTCNTS. 


COBRELAtlVBS. 




SubvoccUs, Aspirates, 


W =u COW, mew. 


V. vow. P. fame. 


Y =i tyrant, system. 


G, gone. K. keep. 


Chard =:k cat. 


B. bat. P. pen. 


Q =k ligaor. 


Z. zinc. S. sin. 


C soft =s eent. 


D. do. T. top. 


G soft =j gixL 


Th. this. Th. thick. 


X =ks fiaj. 


Z. azure.' Sh. show. 




J, judge. Ch. chide. 



3S. The elementary sounds of the human voice, some- 
times simple, but more commonly combined, are formed 
into Syllables and Words* 



Syllables, 

36. A Syllable is represented, in written lan- 
guage, by a letter or combination of letters uttered 
by one impulse of the voice, as /army farm-er^ 
ea-gUy a-e-ri-al. 

37 • Every word contains as many syllables as it has distinct vocal 
sounds, as gram-morH-an, 

38. A word of one syllable is caUed a Monosyllable. 

39. A word of two syUables is called a Dissyllable* 

40. A word of three syllables is called a Trisyllable. 

41. A word of more than thiee syllables is called a IPolysyh' 
Idble* 
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jyivlMon of Words into SyUahtes. 

42. The division of words into syllables is ca 
SyllahiQatimi. 

OENEBAL BULB. 

43, Place together in distinct syllables, those letters which 
up the 8eparate*parts or divisions of a word, as heard in its o 
pronunciation. 

44, The only definite rules of much value on this subject a] 
following : — 

4l>, RuU 1. Two or more consonants forming but one eleme 
sound, are never separated ; such as, ch, teh, th, sh, ng, ph, w) 
silent, or sounding/, Ik sounding k, etc. ; as, churchres, watcfi-et, 
thy, fish-69, sing-ing, phUo9o-phy, ngh^ng, eaugJUng, walk4ng, 

40* Rvle 2. The terminations, cean^ dan, ceons, cious, dal, 
tious, iidl, geon, gian, ge&tu, sian, are hardly ever divided ; as a 
gra-ciouSy na4ion, caura-geous, etc. 

47* Buled. Compound words are divided into their simple < 
as, rail-road, beehive, hope-leBs, thank-ful, etc. 

48* Bate 4. The terminations of words, when they form a 
ble, are usually separated from their roots; as writer, tea 
think-ing, cold-er, old-est, 

49, Two separate words combined as one name, are usually 
rated by a hyphen ; as, glasi-house, bee-hive. 

To this rule, according to modem usage, there are some excep' 

30. In writing, a word of more than one syllable may be di^ 
at the end of a line, but a monosyllable or a syllable, never. 



Spelling. 

SI. Spelling is the art of expressing a word 
its proper letters. 

S2, The Orthography of the English language is so anoma 
and in many cases arbitrary, that proficiency in it can be acqi 
only by practice, and the use of the spelling-book or dictionary. 
foUowing rules are of a general diaracter, though even to these 1 
may be a few exce^; lions : — 
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General Rules for Spelling Words. 

BULE I. 

ilS. Monosyllables ending with f, l, or s, preceded by 
a fringlt^ vowel, double the final consonant ; as, staff y mill^ 
pass, 

Sd» Exceptions, — Of, if, as, ia* has, was, his, gas, yes, this, ns, thus, 
pus. 

BULE II. 

5S» Words ending with any consonant except f^ I, or 
8f do not double the final letter; as, sity not, ujp, puty 
Viaty in, 

36. ExceptioTU/, — ^Add, bmm« butt, buzz, ebb, egg, err, inn, odd, 
purr. 

BtTLE III. 

57 i — 1. Wordar in ending in y preceded by a consonant, 
change y into i before an additional letter or syllable ; as, 
spy, spies ; happy y happier y happiest ; carry y carrier y car- 
ried ; fancyy fanciful. 

58, Exception!, But y is not changed before ing ; as, deny, 
denying, 

S9. — 2. Words ending in y preceded by a vowel, retain 

the y unchanged ; as, Soy, hoysy hoyishy hoyhood. 

Exception^, But lay, pay, say, make laid, paid, said; and day 
znakes daUy, 

BULE IV. 

60m Monosyllables and wx)rds accented on the last sylla- 
ble, ending with a single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, double that consonant before an additional syllable 
beginning with a vowel ; as, roby robber ; admity admittancCy 
admitted. 

Exception, — ^But ac and h are never doubled. 

61. But when a diphthong or a double vowel precedes, 
or the accent is icot on the last syllable, the consonaoat is 
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not doubled ; as hoil, boiling, ioiler ; wool, woolen ; j 
foolish ; visit, visited, 

62» Exceptions, — In about fifty words ending in I with a v( 
before it, and not accented on the last syllable, many writers, 
trary to analogy and without necessity, double the I improp 
before an additional syllable. These are such words as tra'oel, t 
eller, tra/oeUing, traveUed.* 

63, So also 8 and p are generally, though improperly, doublet 
bias, worship, and kidnap; as hiassing, worshipper, kidnappi 
Webster, and many writers fbllowing him, in these words conform 
the general rule. 

EULE V. 

64:. SUent e is preserved before the tenninations, men 
lesSf ly, and fulf eua, paleness, peaceful, abatement, etc. 

65, Exceptions, Duly, truly, awful, and, generally, judgment, 8 
knowledgment, lodgment, abridgment, are excepted. Argumen 
from the Latin argvmentum, is not an exception. 

RULE VI. 

66* Silent e is omitted before terminations beginning 
with a vowel ; as^ slave, slavish ; cure, curable ; sense, sen 
sible; lodge, lodging; love, lovest, 

67 • Blame, move, reprove, sale, and their compounds, sometimes^ 
though improperly, retain e before able; as, Uameable, etc. 

68, But words ending in ge and ce retain e before able, in order 
to preserve the soft sound of g and c ; as, changeable, peaceable, etc 
For the same reason we have singeing and swingeing : dye has dyeing, 
to distinguish it from dying. So also words ending with c hard in- 
sert h before a syUable beginning with 6 or i to pl'eservo the hard 
sound ; as, frolic, frolicked, frolicking. 



♦ The words referred to are the following : Apparel, bevel, bowel, 
cancel, carol, cavil, channel, chisel, counsel, cudgel, dishevel, drivel, 
duel, embowel, enamel, empanel, equal, gambol, gravel, grovel, 
handsel, hatchel, imperil, jewel, kennel, label, levei, libel, marshal, 
marvel, model, panel, parcel, pencil, peril, pistol, pommel, quarrel, 
ravel, revel, rival, rowel, shovel, shrivel, snivel, tassel, iMimuiel, travel, 
tunnel, unravel. 
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69* The letters ie at the end of a word, are changed into y before 
ing ; aa, die, dying ; He, lying, 

BULE VII. 

70. Words ending with double I drop one I before the 
terminations less and ly, to prevent trebling ; as, skill- 
skilless ; fully fully ; and some writers before ness and ful; 
as, fulness, skilful. 

71. But words ending in any other double letter pre- 
serve the letter double before less, ly, ness, and full ; 
as, harmlessly y stiffly y gruff nessy etc. 

BULB VIII. 

72. Simple words ending in double I, when joined to 
other words, generally drop one I when they lose the ac- 
cent ; as, awfuly hopefuly handfuly carefuly already. 

73. But when they are under the accent, the double I 
should be retained; SLSyfulfilly willful, recall, foretell. But, 
untily welcome, alwaysy also, withal, therewithaly wherevnthaly 
have single I. 

74* In words under this role, however, usage is far from uniform : 
fulfil and fulfiU ; toiUfuZ and v>Uful ; reccU and recdU ; foretel and 
foretell, and similar varieties are common. 

75. Other comx)oimded words are generally spelled in the same 
manner as the simple words of which they are formed ; sis, glasa-hotise, 
fniUvyright, thereby. 

76. Many words in English admit of two or more different modes 
of spelling ; as, cmrieGtim, connexion ; enquire, inquire ; chemistry, 
ehymistry; etc. In such cases, prevailing usage and analogy must 
be our guides. 

The orthography of primiffvc words of Saxon origin— the root 
words of our language— can be learned only from the spelling-book or 
dictionary ; yet even in regard to them, there are certain modes of 
classification by which the intelligent teacher wiU much fSaxdlitat^ 
tbeir mastery by the puplL 
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Capital Letters. 

77, The letters commonly used in printing are disti 
guished and represented a^ follows : — 

(1.) CAPITAL LETTEES. 
(2.) Small Capitals. 
(3.) Italic letters. 
(4) Lowercase (small letters). 

Formerly, every noun began with a capital lette 
both in writing and in printing ; and in the German lai 
guage this usage is still retained : but at present, only tl 
foUomng words begin with capital letters : — 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, c 
any other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period ; also, after a mark o 

interro^tion or exclamation, when the sentence befon 

and the one after it, are independent of each other. (585). 

But if several interrogatory or exclamatory sentences are so oon 
nected, that the latter sentences depend on the former, all of them 
except the first, may begin with a small letter ** Ho«r doth the cit} 
^t solitary that was fhll of people I how are her habitations become ac 
desolate I how is she become as a widow 1 (589). 

3. Proper names, titles of office or honor; as, George 
Washington, GenercU Jackson, Judge Story, Sir Walter Scott, 
America, the Ohio, Sheldon & Co., New Yorh 

Also, when the title is used without the proper name, it is custom- 
ary to use the capital ; as, *' Sing, live forever 1" But when such 
words are used as common nouns, or adjectives, they commence with 
small letters ; as, " The king, and the lords, and the people." 

Names of the months, and of the days of the week, etc., begin with 
capitals. East, West, South, etc., when used to denote a dUlrict of 
country, or its people, commence with capitals ; as, " The West is rap- 
idly increasing in population;'* but when used to indicate direc- 
iion, they commence with a sxnall letter ; as, " BufiOsdo is west from 
Albany." 
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The words river, lake, bay, etc., used as eommon noons, commence 
with small letters ; as, " There are many beautiful lakes and navigable 
nvers," etc., but when joined with a proper name, designating an in- 
dividual, a capital is generally used ; as, " The Ohio River, Great Salt 
Lake," etc. 

4. The pronoun I^ and the interjection O^ are written 
in capitals. 

5. The first word of every line of poetry ; as — 

'' Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still, small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace." 

6. The appellations of the Deity; as, God, Most Highy 
he. Almighty, the Supreme Being, etc.; also, the personal 
pronouns thou and he, when standing for his name ; as, 
" Praise Him, all ye people !'' But when such words are 
used in a general sense, they commence with small letters, 
as, " The providence of God is over lords and peasants.'* 
"The gods of the heathen bow before our God.'* 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places; 
as, Grecian, Roman, English, etc. 

8. The first word of a direct quotation (1123), when the 
quotation would form a complete sentence by itself; as, 
"Always remember this ancient maxim: ^Know thyself/** 

When a quotation is not introduced in the direct form (1124), but 
follows a comma, the first word must not begin with a capital ; as, 
** Solomon observes that * pride goeth before destruction.' '* 

7. Common nouns, when personified ; as> ** Come, gentle 
Springr (1046, 1). 

10. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books ; as, " Euclid's Elements of Geometry f " Goldsmith's 
Peserted Village/' 

11. Historical eras, events, extraordinary physical phe- 
nomena, written instruments, and generally, all word* 
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which are used in a specialized sense ; as, the Iran A 
Magna Chartay the Polar Sea, Aurora Borealis, the Day 
Judgment, eta 

7S* Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capit; 
when they are remarkably emphatic, or the principal subject of 1 
composition. 

In cases where there is any doubt as to the proper usage, employ 
smaU letter. 



^ Accent. 

In the pronunciation of words of more than one syllabi 
accent is the superior /orce of voice upon some pai 
ticular syllable, to distinguish it from the others ; as, ten 
der, suppress', temperance, industrious. 

The place of the accent sometimes serves to distinguish words o 
the aatne ortlwgraphy, but of different signification ; as, con' due 
(behavior), conducts, (to lead) ; oVject (an end, purpose), object', (t( 
oppose) ; gdSlant (brave), gaUan4f (a gay or fashionable man). 

Derivative words (84) generally take the accent 
upon the primitive part or root; as, boy, boy'ish. But 
when the primitive words consist of several syllables, a 
prefix or sufflM has often the effect of changing the 
accent; as, chastise', chas'tisemeni 

Some compounds take two accentfi; but many permanent 
compounds have only one ; as, mankind', gen'tlemen. 

Many polysyllables have two accents, called 
primary and secondary; as, dis"-com-po8e', cir"-cum-spec'- 
tion, sig"-ni-fi-ca'-tion. 

Monosyllables, as separate words, have no distinction of 
accent ; but, in composition, a i)eriodfo stress, analogous to accent, 
designates particular words. This is more noticeable in poetry, but is 
also recognized in prose ; as, ** And it earned to pass'." This distixi& 
Hon is called rhythm (1060). 
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PART n. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

79. Etymology treats of the different sorts of 
words, their various modifications, and their deri- 
vations. 



WORDS. 

80. A Word is an ariicnlate sotind nsed by com* 
mon consent as the sign of an idea. 

81. A few words consist of vocal or vowel sounds only 5 
as^ /, ah, awe, oh, owe, eye, etc. 

82.-1. Words in respect of their Formation, are 
either Primitive or Derivative^ Simple or Com- 
pound. 

83. A Primitive word is one that is not derived from 
any other word in the language; as, hoy, jiist, father. 

84. A Derivative word is one that is derived from 
some other word; as, boyish, justice, fatherly. 

Derivatiyes aie usually formed either hj prefixing or aflixing syUa- 
bles to simple words. 

85. A Simple word is one that is not combined with 
any other word ; as, man, house, city. 

86. A Compound word is one that is made up of 
two or more simple words ; as, manhood, horseman. 

87.-2. Words, in respect of Form, are either in- 
^cted OT uninfected. 
J^8» An Inflected word is one which undergoes oer- 
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tain changes ot form or termination^ to express tlie difl 
ent relations of gender, number, person, ease ; degr- 
voice, mood, tense; usually termed in Grammar Ac 
DENTS ; as, mun, men j toise, wiser ; love, loves, loved, etc. 

89» In the changes which they undergo, nouns and pronouns 
sometimes said to be declined, verbs, to be conjugated, adj 
tives and adverbs, compared (140, 209, 473, 53G.) 

90* An uninflected word is one which undergoes : 
change of f^rm; as, and, beside, some, perhaps. 

91. 3. In respect of signification and us 
words are divided into different classes, called Par 
of Speech. 

92. The principle according to which words are class 
fled is their use, or the part they perform in the expre; 
sion of thought Words which are names of objects ai 
classed as nouns ; those which qualify nouns are adjec 
tives ; those which attribute an action or state to som 
subject are verbs, etc. Hence, when the same word i 
used for different purposes — ^at one time as a name, at an 
other to qualify a noun, and at another to express ai 
action or state — it should, in parsing, be assigned to tha; 
class of words, the office of which it performs for the time , 
thus, " Before Ttonor [noun] is humility/^ " Honor [verb] 
thy father and thy mother.'' 



-f 



StnictTire of Words. 



A si/mple word conveying a single notion, or 
idea, and of whose origin we can give no account, is 
called a root. 

Derivations are formed from these, and also from 
foreign roots. 

1. By changing the vowel, or modifying the 
consonants in the root Thus, from shake we have 
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shock; from strong y strength; from the Latin signurriy or 
French signe, we have sign. 

2. Bj prefixes and suffixes, added to the root, as, 
»wi5guide, wTiable, ^(^iYAdraw, strengthe7^, shockm^, reader, 
etc. 

Latin roots are rarely used in English in their primitive form. 
Thus, in permit, submit, the root is mit ; and in deport, porter, it is 
port, but these are in English inseparable, retaining, however, their 
original signification, and imparting it to the derivative ; as (Latin), 
port to cany, er (suffix) one who ; porter, a carrier. 

A prefix is o letter or syllable before the root of a 
derivative. 
A siiffUc ifl a letter or syllable after the root. 

The number of prefixes and suffixes is about two hundred, and 
their usual signification may be readily learned. It is estimated that 
there are not above ten thousand roots. The mastery, therefore, of 
these elements will put the learner in possession of more than one 
hundred thousand words, given in our standard dictionaries ; whilst 
the exercise of verbal analysis is invaluable, in leading to nice dia- 
crimination in shades of meaning. 

JPrefioces* 

The prefixes are, for the most part, of Saxofif 
Latin, or Greek origin. The most common are as 
follows : — 



Prefixes of Saxon Origin, 



A 


signifying 


^ in, on at ; 


as. 


abed, aboard. 


Be 


(( 


adding intensity ; 


as. 


bespeak. 


For 


« 


the contrary ; 


as. 


forbear, forget. 


Fare 


M 


before; 


as. 


foretell, forewarn. 


Mid 


« 


middle; 


as. 


midway. 


Mis 


M 


fedlure; 


as, 


mistake. 


Nine) 


M 


not; 


aa. 


never. 


Over 


M 


above; 


aa. 


overlay. 


Out 


M 


excelling ; 


as. 


outrun. 


Un 


M 


not; 


as, 


unkind, unjust 


To 


M 


this; 


•8, 


to^y, to-morrow. 
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With Bignifying against; 
Under " beneath ; 

ZTp ** upwards ; 



as, withhold, wiil 
as, nnderlaj, und 
as, uplift, upstart 







Latin Brefioces. 




A, ah, tibs 


<« 


from; 


as, 


avert, abstrad 


Ad* 


« 


to; 


as. 


admit, adhere. 


Ante\ 


M 


before; 


aa. 


antecedent, an 


Bene 


4$ 


well; 


as, 


benevolent. 


Bis (bi) 


4* 


two, twice ; 


as. 


biped, bisect. 


Circum 


« 


around; 


as. 


circumference 


Cont 


M 


with, together ; 


as. 


connect, consc 


Contra 


U 


against; 


as, 


contradict 


Be 


U 


down ; 


as. 


descend, degr 


Bis (di) 


U 


apart; 


as. 


disperse, divei 


Ef ex, ef 


tt 


out (from); 


as. 


eject, expel, ei 


Equi 


U 


equallj; 


as. 


equiieraL 


Extra 


« 


beyond ; 


as, 


extraordinary 


jT/iCwithvl))" 


in or into ; 


as. 


include. 


Jn( "adjec.; 


1" 


not; 


as. 


indecent. • 


Inter 


« 


between; 


as. 


intersperse. 


Intro 


U 


within; 


as. 


introduce. 


Non 


tt 


not ; 


as, 


nonsense. 


Oh% 


tt 


against or in way of; as. 


obstruct, oppo 


Ber 


tt 


through ; 


•8, 


persecute. 


Bost 


tt 


after; 


aa. 


postpone. 


Bre {prce) 


tt 


before ; 


as, 


prejudice. 


Breter 


u 


beside, past; 


as. 


pretermit. 


Bro 


tt 


forth; 


as. 


propeL 


Be 


tt 


back; 


as, 


remit. 



* Ad sometimes changes d for the sake of euphony, 
the forms, <3MJ, af, ag, at, an, ap, ar, as, at ; as, acced 
aggressor, aZlude, annex, append, aTrest, aseent, attend. 

t Anti sometimes, but to be distinguished from the Gre 
against. 

t Con, for euphony, takes the forms, CO, com, col ; a 
comp^, collect, 

§ For euphony, oc, of, op; as, occur, a/Fend, opposite. 
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Metro 

Se 

Sub* 

Bubter 

Super 

Sur 

Trans 

Ultra 



u 
u 

M 
M 
« 
M 
W 
« 



backward; 
apart; 
under; 
nndemoath ; 
over; 
over; 
across; 
beyond ; 



as, retrograde, 

as, seduce, 

as, subject, 

as, subterfuge, 

as, superfluous. 

as, surcharge, 

as, transport. 

as, ultramarine. 



Oreek Prefixes* 



A. or an (a, av) signifying not ; 
Amphi (a/Kfn) 

Anaiava) 

JLnti (avTi) 
A.po (ano) 
Arch (cLpx^c) 

Auto (avTog) 
Cata (Kara) 
Dla {6ia) 
En (ev) 

Epi (CTTi) 

Ex(e^ 
Eu (ev) 
Semi Hfii) 
Metero (ktfpoc) 
Hyper (vnep) 
Hypo (yiTo) 
Meta Q^era) 
Para {rrapa) 

Peri (nepi) 
Syn\ (<Tw) 



(( 



*i 



i€ 



a 



ti 



€t 



M 



«f 



M 



M 



M 



M 



M 



M 



« 



€€ 



M 



U 



€1 



ti 



both; 

up; 

against; 

from; 

chief; 

self; 

down ; 

through; 

in; 

upon ; 

out of; 

well; 

half; 

different ; 

over; 

under; 

change; 

beside; 

around; 



as, anarchj. 

as, amphibiou0. 

as, anagram, 

as, antichrist. 

as, apostle. 

as, archbishop. 

as, autobiography, 

as, catastrophe, 

as, diameter, 

as, encourage, 

as, epigram. 

9S, exodus. 

as, euphony, 

as, hemisphere, 

as, heterogeneous, 

as, hypercritical, 

as, hypothesis, 

as, metamorphose, 

as, paradox, 

as, perimeter, 

as, synthesis. 



with; 

These prefixes have other meanings in composition ; the 
particular sense can be determined only by use. 

Many derivaJtions^ and especially those of foreign roots, are used 



* Euphonic forms, suc^ 9uff sur, as ^t^ccor, mf^et, wrrex)titk)UflL 

f This takes, also, for euphony, the form, sym, syl ; as ^mpathy^ 
lyAogism. 
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in a somewhat tropical, or conventional sense, bat their x 
ing always bears a relation to the original root. 

Some derivatives have manj special meanings, acooi 
to the subject to which they refer, and 4heir relation to other \i 
in composition. 

It is recommended that at stated times the pupil be require 
prepare lists of words under each of these prefixes, and that 
teacher show how such as are used in a modified sense have 
their literal meaning. 

For an additional exercise, some native or foreign root ma; 
given, which will combine with each of several prefixes, — ^the pi 
to form a list, and write out their meanings. 

Affixes. 

A suffl^ is a letter or syllable, placed a/fei 
root, or primitive, to modify its signification. 

The sufilxes are so numerous, and of such varied form and m 
ing, that thej are more appropriately presented in separate work 
the *' Analysis of Words." It has been thought desirable, how< 
to present what maybe regarded as their grammatical / 
tures in the structure of the different Parts of Speech (98), 
the discussion has, therefore, been removed to Affbndix I., w! 

OwQt 



PARSING. 



93. JParsing is the art of resolving a sentei 
into its elements or parts of speech (91. 3). 

94. Parsing is distinguished into etymological i 
syntactical. (675). 

95. A word is parsed etyniologically by stai 
the class of words to which it belongs, with its a^^cidei 
or grammatical properties. (576). 
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96. A word is parsed Syntactically by stating, in 

addition, the relation in whieli it stands to other words, 

and the rules according to which they are combined in 

phrases and sentences. (983). 

07* These two, though related, are perfectly distinct; and in the 
early part of the student's course, nothing should be anticipated 
which he can be supposed to know only at a more advanced stage. 
Let ths student learn one thing at a time, each thing Hwroughly in 
Us proper order , and continue to combine things learned, a^ far as it 
can be done without anticipating what is future. In this way the pro- 
cess will be simple and easy ; every step will be taken in the light, 
and when completed, the result will be satisfactory. Besides, the 
student must be able to parse etymologically with great ease and 
promptness, before he can with any advantage begin the study of 
syntax. For this purpose the class should be properly drilled on tho 
exercises furnished at every step in the following pages. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

98. The Parts of Speech in English are nine, 
Tiz. : Noun^ Pronoun^ Yerb^ Article^ Adjectiv€j 
Adverb J Preposition^ Interjection^ and Conjuncticm, 

99. Of these, ovlj the JV^oun^ Pronoun^ and Verby 
and some Adjectives and Adverbs, are inflected. 



NOUNS. 

IQO. A Ifonn is the name of any person, place, 
or thing, when used in connection with other words ; 
as, John, London, book. Hence, 

The names of persons, places^ or things, are Nouns. 

101. Nouns are of two kinds, Proper and Com-' 
mon. 

102. A Proper Noun is the name applied to an 
individual only ; as, John^ London^ AToerica, the 
Ohio. 
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103. A Camman Noun is a name applied to 
things of the same sort ; as, Toan^ chair ^ tabUy ha 

104. Kemabks. — Proper nouns are used to distingu 
individuals of the same class from one another. Comn 
nouns distinguish sorts or classes, and are equally appli 
ble to all things of the same class. Thus, the comm 
noun, hoy, is equally applicable to all objects of that clas 
but the proper nouns, John, James, Eobert, etc., are app 
cable only to particular individuals of a class. 

Observations on Nouns* 

105. When a proper noun is used to denote a who. 
class, it is usually reckoned common, and generally has a 
article before it. In such cases the noun becomes the t}^)' 
of a class, and forms a kind of transition between th" 
proper and the common noun ; as, " The twelve Caesars,^ 
" He is the Cicero of his age," " A Daniel come to judg 
ment'* A CampbeU, i. e. one of the Campbells. 

106. Common nouns become proper when personified 
(1046, 1), and also when used as proper names ; as, Hail, 
Liberty! The Park 

107. Under common noxms are usually' ranked — 

1. Class names, which cau be used to designate any sin- 

gle individual of the class. 

2. Collective nouns, or nouns of multitude, which signify 

many in the singular number; as, army, people. 

3. Names of materials. 

4. Names of measures, etc. 

6. Abstract nouns, or names of qualities. An abstract 
noun is the name of an attribute which the mind 
conceives apart, or abstracted from, its object ; as, 
whiteness, sleep, wisdom, etc. 
The names of actions, as reading^ writing^ eta, are some- 
times called verbal nouns. 
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Class nouns, derived from other nouns, and denoting a 
small one of the kind; as, stream^ streamlet; hiU, hillock; 
are also called diminutive nouns. 



Table of Nouns, 



" 1. Proper. . |^* 



03 



L 2. Common 



1. Class names 



Particulab names . . 

2. In TRANsrrioN state . 

iBaUoncU 

2. CJOLLECmVE NAMES . . 

3. Names OF MATBBiALs . 
4 Names of measubes, etc 



as Washington, 
a Sampson. 
Book. 
Scholar. 
Army. 
Iron. 
Foot, etc. 



5. Abstbact 



1^: 

(3. 



1. Names of qualities Goodness. 
Names of actions Flight. 
Names of siaies . Sleep. 



108, To the class of nouns belongs everything, whether word, 
letter, mark, or character, of which we can think, speak, or write, re- 
garded merely as an object of thought, even when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, we do not give it a name. Thus when we say, " Oood " is an 
adjective, a is a vowel, & is a consonant, ^ is a capital, 4 is an even 
number, J is a fraction, ? is a mark of interrogation, + is the sign of 
addition, — of subtraction, = of equality — Ooody a, 6, A, 4, i, ?, +, 
— , =, are all to be regarded as nouns. 

109. Kemabk. — ^A noun is also called a stibstantive. But this 
term for convenience is here used in a more comprehensive sense, to 
mean a noutif a peraoncd pronoun^ or a phrase, or sen^ 
tence used as a noun. Thus in such a rule as this, ''An adjective 
qualifies the substantive," etc., the word svhstanti/ve may mean 
either, a noun, pronoun, substantive phrase, or substantive sentence. 

EXERCISES.* 

1. In the following list, distinguish proper nouns &om eont- 
man, and give a reason for the distinction : — 



* The exerdses furnished here, and throughout this work, are in- 
tended merely as a specimen of the way in which the leading truths 
and Acts in Grammar may be wrought into the minds of pupils, by 
means of exercises properly devised. It is not, however, expected or 

% 
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Albany, city, tree, nation, France, Philip, flog, hoi 
house, garden, Dublin, Edinburgh, London, river, Hudfi* 
Ohio, Thames, countries, America, England, Ireland, Spa 
gun, moon, stars, planets, Jupiter, Venus, Mars, man, t 
man, boy, girl, John, James, Mary, Susan, mountain, strea 
TAlley. 

2. In the fonowing sentences, point out the nouns, Saj \v 
they ore nouns ; teU whether thej are proper or common, and wl 
Thus: **TaJbl^* a noun, because the name of a thing; common, 
cause appUed to aU things of the same sort. 

[In subsequent exercises, the pupil may designate more parti< 
larlj the sub-classes to which the nouns belong : — '\ 

The table and chairs in this room belong to John ; tl 

book-case, writing-desk, and books, to his brother. — Tic 

and tide wait for no man. — The largest city in Europe 

London; in America, New York. — The northern stat 

produce wheat, oats, barley, rye, com, and potatoes ; whi 

cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar, are the products of tl 

south. 

^ 8. Write down ten nouns, or names of persons or things, and m 
■omething respecting each, so as to make a sentence ; thus : — 

Summer. — Summer is the warmest season of the year. 

4. TeU what words in the sentences so made are nouns, and whj 
which are proper, or common, and whj. 

AcddefUa of the Noun. 

110. The accidents of notins are JPersorty Gen* 
Aer, Number, and Case. 



desired that the teacher should limit himself to these. Every active 
and ingenious teacher will devise such new and various methods ot 
exercising his pupils as their age, capacity, and circumstances, and 
his own judgment and experience may suggest, as best calculated to 
draw out their powers, and cultivate in them a habit of thinking and 
reasoning for th«mselvw. 
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Note. — These accidents belong also to personal and rela- 
tive pronouns (239). 



Person. 

111. Person, in Grammar, is the distinction ol 
nouns to denote the speaker, the person or thing 
spoken to, or the person or thing spoken of. (120). 
Hence, 

112. There are three persons, called First, Second, 
and Third. 

113. A nonn is in the first person, when it denotes 
the speaker ; as, " I, Pauly have written it." 

114. A noun is in the second person, when it denotes 
the person or thing addressed; as, "Thou, Gody seest 
me."—" Hail, Liberty r 

lis. A noun is in the third person, when it denotes 
the person or thing spoken of; as, " Washington was 
brava" — " Truth is mighty." 

116. Remabk. — The third person is used sometimes for t\iQ first; 
•8, " Thy set'oarvthecsxcLQ surety for the lad to my father." Gen. xliv. 
82. Sometimes, i>articalarly in the language of supplication, it is 
used for the second ; as, " O let not the Lord be angiy." Gen. xviii. 
80. "Will the Lord bless us 1" 

Observations on Person. 

117. The first and the second person can belong only to nouns 
denoting persons, or things personified; because persons only can 
speak or be spoken to. The third person may belong to aU nouns, 
because every object, whether person or thing, may be spoken of. 

118m A noun can be the subject of a verb (6C0), only in the third 
person. A noun in the first or second person is never used as the 
Bubject of a verb, but only in apposition (668) with the first or second 
personal pronoun, for the sake of explanation or emphasis; and 
BometimeB in the second person, without a pronoun, as the objed 
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119* A noun in the predicate (6^), is g^nerallj, thoagh i 
always, in the third person, even when the subject is in the first 
second ; as, "I am Alpha" etc., " who is" So with the pronoun 
and ihou ; as, " I am he" " Thou art the man!* 

120» Bbmark. — Person makes no change either in the meani 
or form of a noun, but simply denotes the manner in which it is us 
as above stated. Moreover, as the name of the speaker, or of 1 
person spoken to, is seldom expressed (the pronouns I and thxm^ 
and yoUy being used in their stead), it seems to be a useless waste 
time, in parsing, to mention the person of |i noun, unless it be in t 
first or second person, which will not happen more than once ii 
thousand times. Much time therefore will be saved, and no loss si 
tained, if it be considered as taken for granted, without stating it, tl 
a noun lis in the third person, unless it be otherwise mentioned. 



Gender. 

121. Gender is the distinction of nouns wit 
regard to sex. Appendix II. 

122. There are three genders, Masculine^ Fern 
inine, and Neuter. 

123. Nouns denoting males are Masculine; ag 
maUj bop. 

124. Nouns denoting females are Feminine; as 
woman^ girl. 

125. Nouns denoting neither males nor females 
i. e., things without sex, are Neuter; as, house 
hoolkj tree. 

126. Nouns which denote either males or females, snel 
Bsparenty neighbor, friend, etc., are sometimes, for the saki 
of convenience, said to be of the Cofnmon Gender, 
i e., either mascuUne or feminine. 

127. There are three ways of distinguishing the sexes. 

4 
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1. By Different Words; as, 



Masculine. 


Feminine, 


Mascvline, 


Feminine. 


Bachelor 


maid 


Horse 


mare 


Beau 


belle 


Husband 


wife 


Boy 


girl 


King 


queen 


Brother 


sister 


Lord 


lady 


Buck 


doe 


Man 


woman 


Bull 


cow 


Master 


mistress 


Drake 


duck 


Nephew 


niece 


Earl 


countess 


Ram, buck 


ewe 


Father 


mother 


Son 


daughter 


Friar 


nun 


Stag 


hind 


Gander 


goose 


Uncle 


aunt 


Hart 


roe 


Wizard 


witch 


2. By a Difference of Termination; as. 


Masculine. 


FeminiTie, 


Maacvline, 


Feminine, 


Abbot 


abbess 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Actor 


actress 


Author 


authoress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Baron 


baroness 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Count 


countess 


Peer 


peeress 


Beacon 


deaconess 


Poet 


poetess 


Duke 


duchess 


Priest 


priestess* 


Elector 


electress 


Prince 


princess 


Emperor 


empress 


Prior 


prioress 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Executor 


executrix 


Protector 


protectress 


Governor 


governess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Heir 


heiress 


Songster 


songstress 


Hero 


lieroine 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Hunter 


huntress 


Sultan 


K sultana, or 
( sultaness 


Host 


liostess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Tiger 


tigress 


Landgrave 


laadgravine 


Traitor 


traitress 


Lion 


lioness 


Tutor 


tutoress * 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Viscount 


viscountesB 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Votary 


votaress 


Patron 


patroness 


Widower 


widow 
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3. By Breftodng a IHstinguishing Word; a 





Masculine, 


Feminine, 


Sparrow. 


A cock sparrow. 


A ?ien sparrow. 


Goat. 


Khe goat. 


A «^ goat. 


Servant. 


A man servant. 


A m^id servant. 


Child. 


A male diild. 


Jl female cliild. 


Descendants. 


Male descendants. 


Female descendaa 



Obsei^vatlana on Gender* 

128. Many masculine nouns have no correspond 
feminine ; as, baker, brewer, etc. : and some feminine m 
have no corresponding masculine; as, laundress, Si 
stress, etc 

129. Some nouns naturally neuter, are often, by a fi| 
of si)eech (1046, 1), converted into the masculine or f< 
nine ; as, when we say of the sun, " He is setting f of 
moon, " She is eclipsed f or of a ship, " SJie sails/' 

130* Remabk. — ^This inferior species of personification, pec 
to the English language, is often used with great beauty to in 
animation and liveliness to the stjle, without rendering it inflate 
passionate. No certain rule, however, can be given as to the g( 
assumed, except that nouns denoting objects distinguished 
strength or boldness, are usually regarded as masculine, whil 
the other hand, those denoting objects noted for softness, beauty 
gracefulness, are considered feminine. 

13 !• In speaking of animals whose sex is not known to i 
not regarded, we assign the masculine gender to nouns denoting 1 
distinguished for boldness, fidelity, generosity, size, strength, et 
the dog, the horse, the elephant. Thus we say, " the dog is rem 
bly various in hie species." On the other hand, we assign the 
nine gender to animals^characterized by weakness and timidity 
the hare, the cat, etc. ; thus, " The cat, as she beholds the light, d 
the ball of her eye small and long." 

132. In speaking of animals, particularly those of inferior 
we frequently consider them without sex, and use the neuter proi 
Thus, of an infant, we say, " ^ is a lovely creature ;" of a cat, " 
cruel to its enemy. 

133. When the male and female are expressed by distinct t< 
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as, iTtepTierdf shepherdess, the masculine term has sometimes also a 
general meaning, expressing both male and female, and is always to 
be used when the office, occupation, profession, etc., and not the sex 
of the individual, is chiefly to be expressed. The feminine term is 
used only when the discrimination of sex is necessary. Thus, when 
it is said, " the Poets of this country are distinguished for correctness 
of taste," the term " Poets" clearly includes both male and female 
writers of poetry. But, " the best Poetess of the age," would be said 
when speaking oply of females. 

134:. Collective nouns, when the reference is to the ag- 
gregate as one whole, or when they are in the plural num- 
ber, are considered as neuter ; as, " The army destroyed ' 
everything in its course f but when the reference is to the 
objects composing the collection as individuals, they take 
the gender representing the sex of the individuals re- 
ferred to. ^ 

• EXERCISES. 

1. What is the feminine o/— Father, prince, king, master, 
actor, emperor, bridegroom, stag, buck, hart, nephew, friar, 
priest, heir, hero, Jew, host, hunter, sultan, executor, horse, 
lord, husband, brother, son, bull, he-goat, etc. ? 

2. What IS the masculine of — Lady, woman, girl, niece, 
nun, aunt, belle, duchess, abbess, empress, heroine, wife, 
sister, mother, hind, roe, mare, hen-sparrow, shepherdess, 
daughter, ewe, goose, queen, songstress, widow, etc. ? 

3. TeU of what gender thefdUovying nouns are, amd why, 

Man, horse, tree, field, father, house, mother, queen, 
count, lady, king, prince, castle, tower, river, stone, hen, 
goose, seamstress, mountain, cloud, air, sky, hand, fool^ 
head, body, limb, lion, tiger, mayor, countess; — friend, 
neighbor, parent, teacher, assistant, guide; — sun (129), 
moon, earth, ship ; — cat (132), mouse, fly, bird, elephant, 

hare. 

4. Take any of the above words, and say something respecting the 
person or thing which it denotes, so as to make a sentence ; thus^ 
** My father is at home." 
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Number. 

135. Number is that property of a noun 
which it expresses one, or more than one. 

136. Nouns have two numbers, the Singular a 
the JPlural. The singular denotes one ; as, bo 

tree : the plural. Trior e than one ; as, booTcs^ treei 

« 

GENERAL RULE. 

1311. The plural is commonly formed by add 
8 to the singular ; as, hook^ hooks. 

SPECLA.L RULES. 

138. EuLB 1. — ^Nouns in s, shy ch soft, z, x, or 
form the plural by adding €8} as, Miss, Misses; Jrt 
brushes; match, matches; topaz, topazes; fox, foxes; h 
heroes, 

130, Exceptions. — ^Noune in eo, io, and yo, have s only, 
cameo, cameos; foUo, folios; embryo, embryos. So also, canto, cai 
Junto, tyro, grotto, jwrtico, solo, halo, quarto, formerly had 8 < 
in the plural ,* but now more commonly es under the Rule ; as, ju 
juntoes, etc. Nouns in ch sounding kf add s only ; as, mona 
monarchs. See also 144. 

14:0, Whenever s or es will not coalesce with the final sylla 
it adds a syUable to the word ; as, age, pi. ages ; hox^ boxes. 
where 8 or es wiU coalesce, it does not add a syllable ; as, book, boi 
cargo^ cargoes. The 8 will make an additional syllable only aftc 
final, preceded by g or an «-sound ; as, cage, cages; race, races ; i 
roses. Es wiU coalesce, and so not add a syllable, only after o; 
echo, echoes. 

14:1. KuLE 2. — N"ori^s in y affcer a consonant, chaj 
y into ies in the plural ; as, lady, ladies. But j 

Nouns in y after a vowel, and all proper nouns in y, J 
low the general rule (137); as, day, days; the Pompi 
the Tullys, etc. 



/. 
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142. EuLE 3. — ^Nouns in / or fe, change / or fe into 
ves in the plural; as, loafy loaves; life^ lives. 

143. Exceptums.—Jywarf, scarf, reef; brief, chief, grief; kerchief, 
handkerchief, mischief; gulf, turf, suriT; safe, fife, strife; proof, hoof, 
reproof, follow the general rule. Also nouns in ff have their plural 
ins; as muff, muffs; except staff, plural, sta/oes; but its compounds 
are regular; as, flagstaff, flagstaffs; wha/rf has either whan^fs or 
wha/rves, 

EXERCISES. 

1. Give the plural of the following nouns, and the rule for forming 
it; thus. Fox, plural, /<9aje«. Bute — Nouns in s, sh, ch soft, e, x, or o, 
form the plural by adding es. Or, more briefly ; Nouns in x form the 
plural by adding es. 

Fox, book, leaf, candle, hat, loaf, wish, fish, sex, box, 
coach, inch, sky, bonnty, army, duty, knife, echo, loss, 
cargo, wife, story, church, table, glass, study, calf, branch, 
street, potato, peach, sheaf, booby, rock, stone, house, glory, 
hope, flower, city, difficulty, distress, wolf. 

Day, bay, relay, chimney, journey, valley, needle, enemy, 
army, vale, ant, valley, hill, sea, key, toy, monarch, tyro, 
grotto, nuncio, punctiHo, embryo, gulf, handkerchief, hoof, 
staff, muff, cliff, whiff, cuff, ruff, reef, safe, wharf, fief 

2. Of what number is — Book, trees, plant, shrub, globes, 
planets, toys, home, fancy, mosses, glass, state, foxes, houses, 
prints, spoon, bears, Ulies, roses, churches, glove, silk, skies, 
hill, river, scenes, stars, berries, peach, porch, glass, pitcher, 
valleys, mountain, cameos ? 

3. Take six of the above words, and say something respecting each ; 
first in the singular, and then in the plural, 

■^ • ••#5 Xouns4frregiUar in0he PluraL^H^^^ * 

144. Some nouns are irregular in the formation of their 
plural; such as — 
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Number. 

135. Number is that property of a i 
which it expresses one, or more than one. 

136* Nouns have two numbers, the Shigt 
the Plural. The singular denotes one ; i 
tree : the plural, Toore than one ; as, hooks^ 

GENERAL RULE. 

1311. The plural is commonly formed bj 
8 to the singular ; as, bookj books. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

138. EuLB 1. — ^Nouns in s, nh, eh soft, z, 
form the plural by adding esf as, Miss, Missu 
brushes; match, maicJies; topaz, topazes; fox, fox 
heroes. 

130, Exeeptiona, — ^Nouna in eo^ io, and yo, have j 
eameo, cameos; folio, folios; embryo, embryos. So also, cw^ 
Junto, tyro, grotto, portico, solo, halo, quarto, formerly h 
in the plural ; but now more commonly es under the Rule ; 
juntoes, etc. Nouns in ch sounding kf add s only ; as, 
monarchs. See also 144 

14:0, Whenever 8 or es will not coalesce with the fini 
it adds a syllable to the word ; as, age, pi. ages ; hox^ b 
where 8 or e8 wiU coalesce, it does not add a syllable ; as, b 
cargOf cargoes. The 8 wiU make an additional syllable oi 
final, preceded by j7 or an ^-sound ; as, cage, cages ; race, n 
roses, Es wiU coalesce, and so not add a syllable, only a 
echo, echoes, 

141. KuLE 2. — ^Nou^s in y after a consonani 
y into ies in the plural ; as, lady, ladies. But 

Nouns in y after a vowel, and all proper nouns : 
low the general rule (137); as, day, days; the j 
the Tullys, etc. 
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142. EuLE 3. — ^Nouns in / or fe, change / or fe into 
ves in the plural; as, loafy loaves; life^ lives, 

143* Exceptions, — Dwarf, scarf, reef; brief, chief, grief; kerchief, 
handkerchief, mischief; gulf, turf, suriT; safe, fife, strife; proof, hoof, 
reproof, foUow the general rule. Also nouns in ff have their plural 
ins; as mufft muffs; except staff y plural, stams ; but its compounds 
are regular; as, jlagstaff, jlagstaffs; wlux/rf has either whwrfs or 
wha/rves. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Give the plural of the following nouns, and the rule for forming 
it; thus. Fox, plural, /?ice«. Rnle — Nouns in «, sh, eh soft, z, x, or o, 
form the plural by adding es. Or, more briefly ; Nouns in x form the 
plural bj adding es. 

Fox, book, leaf, candle, hat, loaf, wish, fish, sex, box, 
coach, inch, sky, bounty, army, duty, knife, echo, loss, 
cargo, wife, story, church, table, glass, study, calf, branch, 
street, potato, peach, sheaf, booby, rock, stone, house, glory, 
hope, flower, city, difficulty, distress, wolf. 

Day, bay, relay, chimney, journey, valley, needle, enemy, 
army, vale, ant, valley, hill, sea, key, toy, monarch, tjrro, 
grotto, nuncio, punctilio, embryo, gulf, handkerchief, hoof, 
staff, muff, cliff, whiff, cuff, ruff, reef, safe, wharf, fief 

2. Of what number is — Book, trees, plant, shrub, globes, 
planets, toys, home, fancy, mosses, glass, state, foxes, houses, 
prints, spoon, bears, lilies, roses, churches, glove, silk, skies, 
hill, river, scenes, stars, berries, peach, porch, glass, pitcher, 
valleys, mountain, cameos ? 

3. Take six of the above words, and say something respecting each ; 
first in the singtUar, and then in the plurcU, 

•* • ^■•J* Naun84trregtUar in0Jie PluraL^H^^^ • 

144. Some nouns are irregular in the formation of their 
plural; such 
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SingtUar. 


Plural, 


Man 


men 


Woman 


women 


Child 


cliildren 


J^'oot 


feet 


Oz 


oxen 



Bingvla/r, 


Pl\ 


Tooth 


te 


Goose 


«S 


Mouse 


m 


LoiiBe 


lie 



Cow formerly kii 
but now regular, co 



14:5* Some nouns have both a regular and an i 
form of the plural, but with different signifieationg 



SingiUar 




Plural. 


Brother 


jpne of the same family) 


brothers 


Brother 


(one of the same society) 


brethren 


Die 


(a stamp for coining) 


dies 


Die 


(a smaU cube for gaming) 


dice 


Genius 


(a man of genius) 


geniuses 


Genius 


(a kind of spirit) 


genii 


Index 


(a table of reference) 


indexes 


Index 


(a sign in algebra) 


indices 


Pea 


(as a distinct seed) 


peas 


Pea 


(as a species of grain) 


I)eafle 


Sow 


(an individual animal) 


sows 


Sow or swine 


(the species) 


swine 


Penny 


(a coin ) 


pennies 


Penny 


(a sum or value) 


pence 



146^ Note. — Though pence is plural, yet such an exprei 
fourpence, nxpence, etc., as the name of a sum, or of a coh 
seuting that sum, is often regarded as singular, and so capal 
plural ; as, " Three fourpences, or two sixpences, make a sh 
" A new sixpence is heavier than an old one.^' 

147* Compounds ending in ful or full, and generally thosi 
have the important word last, form the plural regularly ; as 
ful, evpful, coachftUf handful, mouse-trap, ax-cart, court-ya/rd, t 
■ cbscura, etc. ; plural, spoonfvZs, eupfvU, coaehfaU, etc. 

*^ %4^ (teoipounds in whigh the principal \^rd stands J^^ 
Ize the first word ; as — 

Singular. Plural. 

Commander-in-chief oommanders-in-chiof 

Aid-de-camp aids-de-camp 

Enight-errant knight&«rrant 
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Singular. Plural, 

Court-martial courts-martial 

Cousin-german cousins-german 

Father-in-law, etc. fathers-in-law, etc. 

Man-servant changes both; as, menrservants, So also, womevi^ 
gervants, knights4emplar8, 

149, The compounds of man form the plural as the simple word; 
as, fisherman^ JWiermen, But nouns accidentally ending in man, 
and not comx)ounds of 7?mj?i, form the plural by the general rule ; 
as, Turcoman^ Muasulmfian^ talisman; plural, Twrcomans^ Mussvl' 
mans, etc 

mo. Proper names, when pluralized, and other parts of speech 
used as nouns, or mere names, form the plural like nouns of similar 
endings ; as, the AristoUes, the 8olans, the Mariuses, the Pom^peya, 
the Ciceros ; the ayes and noes, the ins and the outs ; by sixes and 
sevens, by fifties ; three fourths, two halves ; " His ands and his ors ;** 
•* One of the huts is superfluous." 

15 1m Exception. — Such words ending in y after a consonant, fol- 
low the general rule (137), and not the special rule (141) ; as, the 
Livys, the TuUys, the Henrys — " The whys and the bys" 

152, Letters, marks, and numerical figures, are made plural by 
adding *s ; as, " Dot your i's, and cross your <*«." — ** Your s^s are not 
weU made."—" The +*« and — 's are not in line."—" Four 6*« =eight 
8*«."— " 9'« give place to 0'«." 

153* Note. — Some good writers form the plural of proper names, 
etc., in this way ; as, the Marines, the Pompey*s— the why's and the 
wherefore's. But this is unnecessary and should be avoided. 

154, Words adopted without change from foreign languages, gen- 
erally retain their original plural. As a general rule, nouns in um 
or on, have a in the plural. Latin nouns in i^, in the plural change 
is into es; Greek nouns in is, change is into ides : Latin nouns in a, 
chaoge a into <b ; but Greek nouns change a into aia in the pluraL 
The following are the most common, some of which, however, from 
conmion use, have become so much a part of the English language 
as to have 'also the regular English form of the plural. In the fol* 
lowing table, these are indicated by the letter B. 

Singular, Plural. Singular. Plural 

Alumnus alumni Analysis analyses 

Alunma alumnse Animalculum animalcula, B. 

AmanuensM amanuenses Antithesis antitheses 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plun 


Apex 


apices, R. 


Ignis fatuus 


ignee 


Appendix 


appendices, R. 


Index {a pointer] 


1 iudexi 


Arcanum 


arcana 


Index {in algebra) indioe 


Automaton 


automata, R. 


Ijamina 


lamini 


Axis 


axes 


Larva 


larv» 


Bandit 


banditti 


Magus 


magi 


BaAiB 


bases 


Medium 


media. 


Beau 


beaux, B. 


Memorandum 


memoT 


Calx 


calces, ii. 


Metamorphosis 


metam< 


Cherub 


cherubim, B. 


Miasma 


miasmi 


Clirysalifl 


chrysalides 


Momentum 


momen 


Crisis 


crises 


Monsieur 


meflsieu 


Criterion 


criteria 


Mr. (master) 


messrs. 


Datum 


data 


Nebula 


nebulffi 


Desideratum 


desiderata 


Oasis 


oases 


Disercsis 


diereses 


Parenthesis 


parenthc 


Effluvium 


effluvia 


Phenomenon 


phenomi 


Ellipsis 


ellipses 


Radius 


radii 


Emphasis 


emphases 


Scholium 


scholia, ] 


Encomium 


encomia, R 


Seraph 


seraphin 


Epliemeris 


ephemerides 


Speculum 


si)ccula 


Erratum 


errata 


Stamen 


stamina. 


Focus 


fod 


Stimulus 


stimuli 


Formula 


formula, R. 


Stratum 


strata 


Fungus 


fungi, funguses 


Thesis 


theses 


Genius 


genii (145) 


Vertebra 


vertebrae 


Genus 


genera 


Vertex 


vertices. 


Gym nasi nm 


gymnasia, R. 


Virtuoso 


virtuosi 


Hypothesis 


hypotheses 


Vortex 


vortices. 


EXiSKOISES ON" NOUN'S 


IRREGULAR IN NUMBI 



Give the plural of—Mskn, foot, penny, mouse, ox 
woman, brother, goose, tooth ; — sow, die, court-i 
father-in-law, son-in-law; cupful, coachful, spooi 
erratum, medium, radius, genius, lamina, automate 
nomenon, stratum, axis, ellipsis, stamen, index, < 
seraph, etc. 

Of what number is — ^Dice, arcana, fishermen, geei 
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mice, alms, riches, thanks, snuffers, tongs, teeth, woman, 
child, court-martial, apparatus, miasma, genii, geniuses, 
indices, indexes, mathematics, Matthew, James, John ? . 

« 

Observations on dumber. 

155* Some nouns are used in the singular only. Such are the 
ifames of metalSy virtites, mceSy arts, sciences^ abstract qualities, and 
things weighed or measured; as, gM, meekness^ piety, idleness, 
intemperance, sculpture, geometry, wisdom, flour, milk, etc. Except 
when different sorts of things are expressed ; as, wines, teas, suga/rs, 
liquors, etc, 

156. Some nouns are used in the plural only ; as, annals, antipo- 
des, a/rchives, assets, ashes, billiards, bitters, breeches, clothes, calends^ 
colors (military banners), dregs, goods, hysterics, ides, intestines, 
literati, lees, letters (literature), minutice, manners, morals, nones, 
orgies, pleiads, or pleiades, shambles, tidings, thanks, vespers, vitals, 
victuals : Also, things consisting of two parts ; as, bellows, drawers, 
hose, nippers, pincers, pliers, snuffers, scissors, shears, tongs, etc. 

A few words usuidly plural, viz., bowels, embers, entrails, lungs, 
have gometimes a singular, denoting a part or x)ortion of that ex- 
pressed by the plural ; as bowel, lung, etc. 

137* Some nouns are alike in both numbers; as, deer, sheep, 
swine, vermin ; grouse, salmon, tench, trout ; a/pparatus, hiatus, series, 
congeries, species, superficies; head (in the sense of individual), cattle; 
certain building materials ; as, brick, stone, plank, joist in mass ; also 
fish and sometimes fowl, denoting the class. But several of these, in 
a plural sense, denoting individuals have the regular plural also ; as, 
salmons, trouts, fi^Ties^ fowls, etc. 

158. The words bra/ie, couple, pair, yoke, dozen, score, gross, hun- 
dred, thousand, and some others, after adjectives of number, are 
either singular or plural ; as, a brace, a dozen, a hundred ; two brace, 
three dozen, six hundred, etc. But without an adjective of number, 
or in other constructions, and particularly after in, by, etc., in a dis- 
tributive sense, most of these words, in the plural, assume a plural 
form ; as, "In braces and dozens." — "By scores and hundreds"—' 
" Worth thousands" 

159, 1. The following words, plural in form, are sometimes sin- 
gular, but most commonly plural in signification, viz. : amends, means, 
riches, pains (meaning laborious efforts), odds, alms, usages; and th^ 
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names of certain Bciences ; as, mathemaiies, ethiet, opt[ 
metaphj/sics, polUica, pneumatics, hydroitatics, etc 

2. Means and amends, referring to one object, are 
more than one, plural. Mean, in the singular form, is 
signify the middle between two extremes. Alms {(jdn 
Saxon) and riches (richesse, French) are really singular, 
used commonly in a plural sense. News, formerly singol 
Is now mostly singular. Molasses and measles, though e 
plural, are singular, and are so used. Oats is generally 
laurs is both singular and plural, though a distinct plan 
lowscs, is also in use. 

IGO, The foUowing are singular in form, but in cons 
rious ; thus, foot and JwTse, meaning bodies of troops, . 
meaning persons, are always construed as plural ; cannon 
cavalry, ii\fantry, as singular or plural. People (also folt 
signifies a conmionity or body of persons, is a collective m 
singular, and sometimes, though rarely, takes a plural 
" Many peopfts and nations." Rev. x. 11. 

The Plural of Proper Names. 

16 1, Proper names for the most part want the plural ; 

1. Proper names without a title are used in the ])lural, ^ 
refer to a race or family ; as, " The Campbells" " the Stuai 
several persons of the same name ; as, " The twelve Ccesars , 
they are used to denote character ; as, *• The deeros of the 

2. Proper names with the title of Mrs, prefixed, or with 
preceded by the numerals, two, three, etc., pluralize the nan 
the title ; as, "The Mrs. Boviards;** "the two Miss Morto> 
two Mr. Henrys" 

8. But when several persons of the same name are spok 
vidually, and distinguished by a particular appellation, or 
sons of different names are sx)oken of together, the title on] 
the name is made plural ; as, " Misses Julia and Mary £ 
"Messrs, George and Andrew Thomson;" "Messrs, Jonc 
and Robinson." 

Thus fiur, usage and the rule are settled and uniform ; bi 
4. In other cases, usage is still unsettled. Some writei 
the majority, pluralize the title and not the name ; as, " \ 
Brown ,•" " the Messrs, Harper." Others, of equal authori 
Sng the title as a sort of adjective, or the whole as a compo 
pluralize the luime, and not the title ; as, " The Miss Brow 
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Mr. Harpers" This form is more common in conversation, and, 
being less stiff and formal, is more likely to prevail. A few improp- 
erly ploralize both name and title; as, "The Ifiases Browns;" "the 
Messrs, Harpers" 

5. Names, with other titles prefixed, follow the 6ame analogy ; as, 
" Lords Wellington and Lynedoch ;" " the lords bishops of Durham 
and St. David's ;" " the generals Grant and Sherman." 



Cases of IToTins. 

162. Case is the state or condition of a noun 
with respect to the other words in a sentence. See 
164-166. 

163. Nouns in English have three cases, the 
Nominative, Possessive, and Objective. 

164. A noun is in the Nominative case — 

1. When it is used as the subject of a finite verb (315) ; 

as, ^^ John reads." 

2. When it is used as a predicate (586) ; as, "John is a 

good hoyP 

3. When it is used absolutely, or independent of any 

other word; as, "0 Ahsalom, my sonT 

Remabk. — A noon used m direct address, as in the last instance, 
is bj some said to be in the vocative case. 

165. The Possessive case connects with the name 

of an object, the idea of origin, possession^ or fitness; as. 

The sun's rays; John's book; a boy's cap; nien^s shoes. It 

is always found with another substantive, whose meaning 

it Umits (839). 

A noun in the possessive case limits the noun to which it is joined, 
like an adjective, but should be parsed as a noun ; for it never loses 
its characteristios as such ; as, " K this comes to the governor's earsy 
we win persuade km" etc. (Matt, xxiii. 14). 
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166. The Objective case is used — 

1. To denote the object of a transitive verb (< 

active voice (3G8); as, "James assists Th 

2. To denote the object of a relation expn 

preposition (538) ; as, " They live in Lorn 

3. To denote time, value, weighty or measure, 

governing word (828); as, "James is ten 

[Note, — Some authors assign the nominative case to 
merely as names. Words not in relation can, strictly spe 
no case, but, for convenience in referring to them, this di 
in some instances, retained.] 

GENERAL RULES. 

167. The nominative and the objet 

nouns are alike in form. 

168. The possessive singular is formed 
ing an apostrophe and s to the nominat' 
Johri^ s. 

169* When the plural ends in s, the pc 
is formed by adding an apostrophe only ; as, 
But when the plural does not end in s, } 
apostrophe and s are added ; as, me/i' 5, chi 

Inflection of Kouna. 

170. Nonns are thus injected — 

SingtUar, Plural, Singular, Plural. JS 

Norn. Lady ladies Man men 

Po8S, Lady's ladies' Man's men's 

Olj, Lady ladies Man men 

17 !• Proper names for the most part want the plural i 

Observations on the Possessive, 

172* The '« in the possessive case is evidently an abbrc 
the old English termination of the genitive in es or i8. 1 
king's crown" was written, " The kingt^ crown." That 8 if 
Ixreviation for hie, as some have supposed, is manifest fro 
ihMil is UMd where hii could not be properly employed 
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mui/1^% men*8, chiMren*8, hookas, etc., can not be resolved into woman 
his, men his, children his, etc. 

*The apostrophe {') after s in tlie plural, is not a mark of abbre* 
viation, but is used in modem times, merely as a sign of the jws- 
sessive. Its use in the plural is of but recent date. 

173. When the nominative singular ends in ss, or in 
letters of a similar sound, though to retain the 8 after the 
apostrophe is never wrong, yet, as a matter of taste, it is 
sometimes omitted in order to avoid harshness, or too close 
a succession of hissing sounds; as, "For goodness' sake;" 
"for conscience' sake;" so also "Moses' disciples;" "Jesus' 
feet." 

1 74, Note. — There is considerable diversity of opinion and usage 
on this x)oint. Some few insist on retaining s after the ax)ostrophe in 
every position ; as, " Xanthus's stock of patience." — L'Estrcmge, Oth- 
ers drop the s only before a word beginning with an « or an «-sound, 
as above ; while others drop the s wherever the use of it would pro- 
duce harshness, or diflBculty of pronunciation. Though in this last, 
the usage which omits the s is less prevalent and less accurate than 
that which retains it, yet, from the sanction it has obtained — ^from the 
stiffness and harshness which retaining the s often occasions — and 
from the tendency in all spoken language to abbreviation and euphony, 
it seems destined to prevail against all arguments to the contrary. 

I7S0 Remark. — In written language, the omission of the 8 occa- 
sions but little inconvenience ; for the apostrophe suflBdently indicates 
the case, and the construction will generally indicate the number. In 
spoken language, however, the use of the s is more necessary, to avoid 
obscurity, especially in proper names. Thus, in sx)oken language, 
" Davy's Surveying," and " Davies' Surveying," sound precisely alike, 
though the names are different. Hence, to indicate the last name 
correctly in speaking, it will ))e more accurate, though less euphonic, 
to say, "Davies's Surveying." Thus, also, "Perkins' Arithmetic," 
* "Sparks* Analysis," in spoken language, may be mistaken for "Per- 
kin*s Arithmetic," " Spark's Analysis." In such cases, precision will 
be secured at the expense of euphony, by retaining the s, while 
euphony will be attained, frequently at the expense of precision, by 
dropping it. 

1 70, The meaning of the possessive may, in general, be expressed 
by the word <?/with the objective; thus, for "man's wisdom," "tJW^ 
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166* The Objective case is used — 

1. To denote the object of a transitive verb (317) in 

active voice (368); as, "James assists Thomas. 

2. To denote the object of a relation expressed bj 

preposition (538) ; as, " They live in London^' 

3. To denote time, value, weight, or measure, withotri 

governing word (828); as, "James is ten years ok 

[Note, — Some authors assign the nominative case to words m 
merely as names. Words not in relation can, strictly speaking, ha 
no case, but, for convenience in referring to them, this distinction 
in some instances, retained.] 

GENEBAL RULES. 

167. The nominative and the objective c 

nouns are alike in form. 

168. The possessive singular is formed by ad( 
Ing an apostrophe and s to the nominative; a 
JohTV s. 

169* When the plural ends in s, the possessi^ 
is formed by adding an apostrophe only ; as, ladies 
But when the plural does not end in «, both tl 
apostrophe and s are added ; as, merCs^ children\ 

Inflection of Kouns. 

170. Nonns are thus inflected — 

Singular, Plural, Singular, Plural. Singular.. 

Nom, Lady ladies Man men John 

Poss, Lady's ladies' Man's men's John's 

Olj. Lady ladies Man men John 

171* Proper names for the most part want the plural (161). 

Observations on the Possessive. 

172. The 's in the possessive case is evidently an abbreviation f< 
the old English termination of the genitive in ea or is. Thus, " Tl 
king's crown" was written, ** The kingis crown." That 8 is not an a 
breviation for his, as some have supposed, is manifest from the fauc 
thftt it is QMd where his could not be properly employed ; thus, 10 
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man% men's, chUdren*8, hooMs, etc., can not be resolved into woman 
lUs, men his, children his, etc. 

The apostrophe ( ') after s in the plural, is not a mark of abbre* 
viation, but is used in modern times, merely as a sign of the jws- 
sessive. Its use in the plural is of but recent date. 

173* When the nominative singular ends in S8, or in 
letters of a similar sound, though to retain the 8 after the 
apostrophe is never wrong, yet, as a matter of taste, it is 
sometimes omitted in order to avoid harshness, or too close 
a succession of hissing sounds; as, "For goodness' sake;" 
"for conscience' sake;" so also "Moses' disciples;" "Jesus' 
feet" 

1 74. NoTTB. — There is conaderable diversity of opinion and usage 
on this point. Some few insist on retaining s after the apostrophe in 
every position ; as, " Xanthus's stock of patience." — L'Estra/nge. Oth- 
ers drop the s only before a word beginning with an « or an «-sound, 
as above ; while others drop the s wherever the use of it would pro- 
duce harshness, or diflBculty of pronunciation. Though in this last, 
the usage which omits the s is less prevalent and less accurate than 
that which retains it, yet, from the sanction it has obtained — ^from the 
stiffness and harshness which retaining the s often occasions — and 
from the tendency in all spoken language to abbreviation and euphony, 
it seems destined to prevail against all arguments to the contrary. 

17S* Remark. — In written language, the omission of the s occa- 
sions but little inconvenience ; for the apostrophe sufficiently indicates 
the case, and the construction will generally indicate the number. In 
spoken language, however, the use of the s is more necessary, to avoid 
obscurity, especially in proper names. Thus, in spoken language, 
"Davy's Surveying," and " Davies' Surveying," sound precisely alike, 
though the names are different. Hence, to indicate the last name 
correctly in speaking, it wUl ))e more accurate, though less euphonic, 
to say, "Bavies's Surveying." Thus, also, "Perkins* Arithmetic," 
"Sparks' Analysis," in spoken language, may be mistaken for "Per- 
kin's Arithmetic," " Spark's Analysis." In such cases, precision will 
be secured at the expense of euphony, by retaining the s, while 
euphony will be attained, frequently at the expense of precision, by 
dropping it. 

1 70. The meaning of the possessive may, in general, be expressed 
by the word of with, the objective; thus, for "man's wisdom," "wr- 
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iue*s reward," we may say, "the wisdom of man** "the reward 
virtue" This mode will gfenerally be preferred, when the use of i 
possessive would apx)ear stiff or awkward ; thus, " the length of 1 
day," is better than " the day's length." In some few words whi 
want the possessive plural, such as father-inrlaw, court-martial, el 
this is the only substitute. These two modes of expression, howev 
are not always equivalent ; thus, "the king's picture," means any p 
ture belonging to the king ; " a picture of the king," means a portn 
of him, without saying to whom it belongs. So also, of with the c 
jective, can not always be represented by the possessive ; as, " A pie 
of gold" "a cord of wood" " the house of represerUabi'DeB" etc. (844). 

^Parsing the Noun (93). 

177. A noun is parsed etymologically, V 

stating its accidents, or grammatical propertie 
(110), as exemplified (181). 

1 7S. Note. — The possessive is easily known by its form. As th* 
nominative and objective of nouns are alike, in parsing nouns in th 
following lists, all nouns not in the possessive, may be said to be ii 
the nominative. The method of distinguishing the nominative anc 
objective will be explained in its proper place. As person belongs 
not to the form, but to the relations of the noun, the mention of 11 
may be omitted for the present. 

170. N. B. — In all parsing, much time will be saved, if the pupil 
be accustomed to say everything necessary to bo said, at once, with- 
out waiting to have each particular drawn from him by a question-^ 
to say it in the shortest possible manner — and also to say the same 
things always in the sa/me order. Every teacher will of course select 
that order which he prefers. The order here presented may perhaps 
be acceptable to most teachers (182). 

180, As it makes no difference in the construction of a sentence, 
whether a noun be proper or common, there seems to be little or no 
advantage in mentioning this distinction in parsing. Some accord- 
ingly omit this, as well as person in parsing, for the sake of brevity — 
an object worthy of consideration in a large school, where economy 
of time is important. Or, when a proper noun occurs, which is com- 
paratively seldom, it may be mentioned, taking it always /(?r granted 
that a noun is common when not otherwise mentioned. This appears 
to be sufficient for every purpose. 



PEELIMIiq^ARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

18 !• In proceeding to parse the noun, the teacher, if he thinks 
proper, may begin by some such inductive process as the following: 

The class having gone through the preceding definitions and rules, 
the teacher may call on some one to mention the name of any thing 
he sees, or happens to think of; and suppose he mentions the words 
hmse, tree, book, desk, pen, etc., let these words be written on the 
t)lackboard. He may then call on another, and another, in the same 
way, still writing the names as mentioned. In this way the pupUs 
will furnish a list of exercises for themselves. 

The teacher may then take the first of these, "house," and write it 
by itself on the board, at the left hand, and proceed with some such 
questions as the following, the answers to which, from what has been 
previously learned, will be obvious, and readily given : — 

Is House the 7icmie of any thing? 

What part of speech is the name of a thing? 

Then, what part of speech is House? Ans. "A noun** 

(After the word honse on the board now write the word '*noun*') 
What is a noun? — How many kinds of nouns are there? 
What is a proper noun ? — ^what a common noun? 
Is the word ^otwe proper or common ? Ans. Common, Why? 

(Then after the word " Tioun " write the word common, as be!bre.) 
What are the properties or accidents of the noun ? 
What is gender? — ^How many genders are there? 
What nouns are masculine? — what feminine? — ^what neuter? 
To which of these does the word house belong ? Ans. Neuter, Why 1 

(Then write the word neuter after common, as above.) 
What is the next property of the nbxm? 
What is number? — How many numbers are therp? 
What does the singular denote? — ^the plural? 
Does house denote one or more than one? 
Of what number then is house? Ans. 8ingula/r, 

(Now add as above the word singula/r) 
What is the next property of a noun ? 
How many cases are there? Name them. 
Inflect house in the singular : in the plural. 

Which of these cases is used when a noun is mentioned simply as 
the name of an object? (166 — ^Note). 

House being used in this manner here, in what case is it? Ans. In 
the Nominative, 

(Then write nominaii/oe at the end, as above.) 
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There will now have been written on the blackboard the foil* 
ing:— 

House, Noun, Common^ Neuter, Singular, Nominative. 

The teacher may then ask, as a sort of review : Why do you c 
7iou8e, a noun? — why, common? — why, neuter? — why, singular \ 
why, the nominatioe? — requiring a distinct answer to each questi< 
And lastly, he may require the pupil to state these reasons in ord^ 
without the questions being asked ; thus : — 

HouBB — a Noun, because the name of a thing ; 

Common, because it belongs to all things of the sort ; 
Neuter, because without sex ; 
Singular, because it denotes one, plural, houses; 
Nominative, because it is used only as a name (166). 

By repeating this process a few times, occasionally, all that belong 
to the parsing of a noun will become so familiar, and so clearly ui 
derstood, as to be always easy. 

182. In parsing, these accidents may be stated, either in the orde 
above, or in such as the teacher prefers. Some say, " A common nev 
ter noun, in the nomiriatioe singular." Others prefer, as giving mor 
prominence to the accidents, and sufQciontly euphonious, to say, ** i 
noun, common, neuter, in the nominative singular ;— or omitting tb 
kind of noun, except when a proper noun occurs, for reasons statei 
(180), to say more briefly, "A noun, neuter, in the nominative singu- 
lar." This last method is the one here recommended, as being briei 
and sufficiently descriptive. 

EXERCISES. 

1. State the grender, case, and number of the following nouns, and 
always in the same order ; thus, " Father, a noun, masculine, in the 
nominative, singular." 

Father, brothers, mother's, boys, book, loaf, arms, wife, 
hats, sisters', bride's, bottles, binish, goose, eagles' wings, 
echo, ox's horn, mouse, kings, queens, bread, child's toy, 
grass, tooth, tongs, candle, chair, Jane's boots, Eoberfs 
shoe, horse, bridle. 

2. Go over the same list, giving a reason for everything stated ; 
thus, " Father, a noun, because the name of an object ; masculine, be- 
cause it denotes a male ; nominative, because mentioned simply as the 
name of an object (166) ; singular, because it denotes one." 
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THE ARTICLE. 

183. An article is a word put "before a noun, to 
indicate the manner in which it is used (707, etc.). 

184. There are two articles, a or an and the. 

185. A or an is called the indefinite article, be- 
cause it shows that its noun denotes a person or thing 
indefinitely, or without distuiction; as, A man, i. e., any 
man, or some man, without stating which one. 

186. A is used before a consonant; as, a took: also 
before a vowel or diphthong, which combuies with its sound 
the power of initial y, or w; as, a unit, a use, a eulogy, a 
ewe, many a one. 

187. An is used before a vowel or silent h; as, an age, 
an hour; also before words beginning with h sounded, 
when the accent is on the second syllable; as, an heroic 
action, an historical account ; — ^because h in such words is 
but sHghtly sounded. 

188. Note. — The primary form of this article is An (ane). The 

n has been dropped before a consonant, firom regard to euphony. 

189. A or an is sometimes used in the sense of mie, 
each, every ; as, "Six cents a pound;" "two shillings a 
yard;'' "one dollar a day;" "four hundred a year" (192). 

190. Remabk. — In the expressions a hunting, a fishing , a going, 

a running y a building, and the like; also, in the expressions/ now 
nearly obsolete, "a Wednesdays," "a niglUs," "a pieces," etc,, a is 
equivalent to at, to, in, on, and is to be regarded, not as an article, 
but as a preposition (548). In the same sense, it is used as a pre- 
fix in such words as afloat, ashore, asleep, abed, etc. 

191. The is called the definite article, because it 
shows that its noun is used definitely, and refers to some 
particular person or thing ; as, ths man, i. e., some particu- 
lar man ascertained or pointed out See Syntax (707-2). 

192. NoTB. — The article is sometimes said to limit the significsr 
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Hon of a noon, and is therefore called a " definitive/' This is scaroei 
correct. A noun with a or an prefixed, is always used in an indivi* 
ual sense, to denote one of a doss. But this being for the most pa: 
sufficiently indicated hy the singular number, the use of the article i 
mark the individual is necessary only in the few cases in which th 
noun, in the singular number, is used in a generic, as well as indivic 
ual sense. Thus, the terms man, woman, oak, etc., without an article 
mean the species; but with a or an prefixed, they mean the individ 
ual; as, a man, a woman, an oak. So fax only can a or an properlj 
be said to limit, or perform the part of a definitive. In other respects 
it«rather shows the want of limitation. 

193* In like manner, the article tTie commonly indicates that itfi 
noun is limited, and refers to some particular person or thing, but 
still the article is not the limiting word. A noun may be limited in 
a variety of ways ; by notoriety or eminence, by previous mention, bj 
an adjective, a possessive, a relative clause, a preposition and its case^ 
etc., but never by the article, except perhaps in the case of previous 
mention, and even that is doubtful. Thus, when we say, ** The red 
book," "the boy's book," "the book which we lost,** "the book on ths 
table,** we perceive that the word book, following the, is limited — ^not^ 
however, by the article, but by the words red, bop's, etc. This fact 
constitutes a specific difference between the article and the adjective : 
tlie a^ectwe altoays describes or limits its noun (195) ; the article doei 
not, but is only a sort of index, to give previous notice that the noun 
is used in a particular way. 

jPar»ing the Article. 

194. The article is parsed "by stating whether it 
is definite or indefinite^ and to what noun it belongs ; 
thus, "A book." A is the indefinite article, and 
belongs to book. 

EXERCISES. 

Is it proper to say — a man, or an man ? why ? 

a apple, or an apple? why? 

a h^se, or an house? why? 

a hour, or an hour? why? 

a unicorn, or an unicorn? why? 

a ewe, or an ewe? why? 
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1. Prefix the indefinite article a or an correctly to the following 
wordfi. 

2. Tell which words are nouns, and why — sparse them (177)^inflcct 
them. 

Chair, table, horse, cart, book, house, garden, bird, owl, 
egg, oar, eye, tree, cow, unit, use, old man, young man, 
word, hook, pot, bench, desk, room, oven, oak, eulogy, ewe, 
uncle, aunt; — open wagon, useful contrivance, round stone, 
old hat. 

8. In the following, correct such as are wrong, and give a reason 
for the change ; — parse the articles and nouns. 

An cup, a door, a apple, a pear, a ounce, a pound, an hat, 
an wig, an eulogy, an youth, a honor, a heir, a crow, a os- 
trich, a pen — a ugly beast, a useful tree, an humming-bird, 
an neat cottage, a upper room, an huge monster. 



THE ADJECTIVE. 



19S. An Adjective is a word used to qualify a 
substantive (109); as, '*A good boy;" "a square 
box ;" ^'ten doDars ;" "we found him poorP 

196. A noun is qualified by an adjective, when the object named 
is thereby described, limited, or distinguislied from other tilings of the 
same name. This is done in two ways : — 

1. Certain adjectives connect with their nouns some quality by 
which the objects named are described or distinguished from others 
of the same kind; as, "A red flag;" "an amusing Story." Such are 
common and pa/rtidpial adjectives (203, 206). 

2. Others merely limit, without expressing any quality ; as, " An 
American book ;" *' ten dollars ;" " last week ;' " this year ;" " every 
day," etc. Such are cvrcumMa/ntial, numeral, and defi/nitive adjectives 
(204, 205, 206, V.). 

197* Adjectives, as predicates (686), may qualify an 
infinitiye mood (393), or clause of a sentence (585) used aji 
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a substantive ; as, " To play is pleasant.^' — " That the ri^ 
are happy is not always trvs'^ (684). 

108» Several adjectives sometimes qualify the samt 
noun ; as, "A smooth, round stone" (583, 1 ; 716). 

199» An adjective is sometimes used to qualify tlw 
meaning of another adjective, the two forming a sort of 
compound adjective ; as, "A bright-red color ;" " a dark-blut 
coat f " a cast-iron ball " (618). 

200* When other parts of speech are used to qualify or 
limit a noun or pronoun, they perform the part of an ad- 
jective, and should be parsed as such; thus, 

JSoun; as, A gold ring; silver cup, sea water, a stone 
bridge. 

l^ronmins; as, A he bear; a she wolf. 

Adverbs; as. Is the child well? for very age; the then 
king. 

JPrepositions ; as. The above remark; the under side. 

20 !• On the contrary, adjectives without a substantive 
are sometimes used as nouns ; as, " God rewards the good, 
and punishes the Sad," — " The virtuous are the most liappyP 
Adjectives used in this way are usually preceded by the, 
and when applied to persons, are for the most part consid- 
ered pluraL 

JDivision of Acljectives. 

202. Adjectives are sometimes divided into the follow- 
ing classes, viz.: 

- 203. I. Adjectives denoting quality , called Common 

Adjectives; as, good, sweet, large, short 
Various kinds of qualities may be expressed — 
1. Those which are recognized directly by the senses; 

as, white ^no^, flowing stream. 
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2. Those which we C5an affirm of anything only as conh" 
pared with others; as, large man, short pencil. 

3. Those which express a relation in which any thing 
stands to ourselves or others; as, an agreeable acquaintance. 

-- 204. 11. Adjectiyes denoting quantity; as, one, 
mucky little. 

Note. — When adjectiyes of magnitude refer to distinct individuals, 
they indicate quality rather than quantity; as, great lion, a 
small tree. 

Of adjectiyes denoting quantity, there are four classes: 

^^ 1. Definite numeral adjectiyes, denoting some exact 
number; as, seven men. 

"^ Numeral adjectiyes are of two kinds, Cardi/nal and 
(h^dinal. 

^ The Cardindl numbers indicate Jiow many; they are 
one, two, three, four y etc. 

— The Ordi/nal numbers indicate which one of a num- 
ber; they are first, second, third, etc. In compound num- 
bers, the last only has the ordinal form; as, twenty-FiB.ST; 
two hundred and fifty-TKiRD, etc. 

Numeral adjectiyes, being also names of numbers, are 
often used as nouns, and so haye the inflection and con- 
struction of nouns ; thus, by twos, by tens, by fifties. For 
ten^s sake, for twenty* s sake. One and one are two. Two 
IS an eyen number. Five is the half of ten. Three fives 
ARE fifteen. Fifteen is divisible by three. Twice two I8 
four.* Four is equal to twice two. ThiQQ fourths. 



* In some arithmetics, the language employed in the operation of 
multiplying — such as " Twice two are four, twice three a/re six " — ^is 
incorrect. It should be, " Twice two w four," etc. ; for the word tw0 
is used as a singular noun — ^the name of a number. The adverb 
"twice" is not in construction with it, and consequently does not 
make it plural. The meaning is, " The number two taken twice la 
equal to four." For the same reason we should say, " Three tiouai 

3 
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2. Indefinite numeral adjectives are such as do not 
denote any exact number ; 2J&yfew, many, several, certain, etd 

3. JHstributive numeral adjectives are such as 
point out a number of objects individually; the principal 
are eachy every, either, neither. 

These are sometimes called adjective pronouns (296.) 

4. Those denoting quantity as applied to materials; 
9A, much, little, some, any, 

205. III. Circumstantial^ which express circum- 
stances of time, place, nation, etc. 

206* rV. JParticixylalf consisting of participles, or 
compounds of participles, used as adjectives; as, an amusing 
story, eoi unmsrited rebuke; to pass unmolested. 

The former of these loses its verbal character, and sunply describes ; 
the latter Bometimes performs the office of a participle, although evi- 
dently compounded after its derivation. 

[To these some add — 

V. Definitive or distinguishing adjectives, which do not 
express any property of an object, but merely point it out, or limit in 
various ways the meaning of the noun. To this class belong such 
words as thi8, that, these, those, former, latter. These sometimes ac- 
company the noun, and sometimes refer to it understood, or stand 
instead of it, after the manner of pronouns, and hence are sometimes 
caUed Pronommal ad^ectvoes, and sometimes Adjectwe pronouns, 
(See 289.)] 

Remabk. — ^The articles, a or an, and the, are sometimes dasfid- 
fied as adjectives. (See 192, 198.) 



two IS six," because the meaning is, " Two taken three times is six.** 
If we say, " Three times one are three," we make " times " the subject 
of the verb, whereas the subject of the verb really is "one," and 
" timres " is in the objective of number (828). 2 : 4 : : 6 : 12, should be 
read, " As 2 i^ to 4, so m 6 to 12 ;" not " As two are to four, so a/re," etc. 
But when numerals denoting more than one are used as adjectives, 
with a substantive expressed or understood, they must have a plurai 
eonatruction ; as, " Two «re better than one." 
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207. Table of Adjectives. 

f 1. Sensible Red. 

" 1. Op Quality . . •< 2. Compa/rative Long. 

' 3. Belational Pleasant 

(Definite numeral i Cardinal . One. 
(Ordinal .First. 
Indefinite Few, many. 
ZHetribtUice Each. 
Meaaure Much. 

/ Time Daily. 

3. Circumstantial -J Pte<5e Eastern. 

ligation, etc American. 

(Proper adjectives.) 

4. Pakticipial . A^^»^ti^ Amusing. 

( Verbal (Compound) .... Unmerited. 

208, Adjectives in English are inflected only to express degrees 
of comparisofi ; as, wise, tffiser, wisest. 



Comparison of Adjectives. 

209* Common and participial adjectives for the 
most part have three forms, called degrees of com- 
parison ; namely, Positive, Comparative, and 
Superlative. 

210. The Positive expresses a qxudity, simply ; 
as, ^^ Gtold ia Tieavy.^^ 

211. The Comparati/oe expresses a quality in a 
higher degree in one object than in another, or in 
several . taken together; as, "Gold is heavier Hbsm 
silver.'^ " He is wiser than his teachers." 

212. The Superlative expresses a qnaliiy in 
one object in the highest degree conipared witb 
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several others ; as, "Gold is the Tnost predoiis ot 
the metals." 

Sometimes, in the comparison of two objects, the quality 
compared is not named, but the meaning of the adjective 
sufficiently indicates the quality ; as, " My bam is larger 
than your house ;" that is, the size, etc., is larger. 

213. Remark. — ^The superlative degree, when made by prefixing 
the adverb most, la often used to express a very high degree of a 
quality in an object, without directly comparing it with others ; as, 
" He is a most distinguished man." Thus used, it is called the super- 
lative of eminencef and commonly has a or an before it, if the noun is 
singular ; and is without an article, if the noun is plural. The same 
thing is expressed by prefixing the adverb very, exceedingly, etc. ; as, 
" a very distinguished man ;" " very distinguislied men." The super- 
lative of comparison commmonly has the before it. 

EULES FOB COMPARISON. 

214:. EuLE 1. Adjectives of one syllable fonn the com- 
parative by adding er to the poisitive, and the superlative 
by adding est / as, sweet, sweeter, sweetest. 

Words ending in e mute, drop e before er and est y as, large, 
la/rger, largest, (66). 

215. EuLE 2. Adjectives of more than one syllable, are 
commonly compared by prefixing mare and most to the 
positive ; as, numerous, more numerous, most numerous. 

216. Remark. — Though these rules indicate the prevailing usage, 
yet adjectives of two syllables are not unfrequently compared by er 
and est^ as, "Our tendkrest cares;" "The commonest materials;" 
and some adjectives of one syllable, as wise, apt, ftt, etc., from regard 
to euphony or taste, are sometimes compared by m>ore and m>09it. 
Dissyllables in le and y are generally compared by er and est; ss 
as, able, (Mer, ablest. All adjectives in y after a consonant, change y 
into % before er and est ; as, dry, drier, driest ; happy, happier, hap- 
fiest (57) ; but y after a vowel is not changed ; as, gay, gayer, gayest, 

217. A lower degree of a quality in one object compared with 
another, and the lowest compared with several others, is expressed 
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1>7 prefixing le88 and least to the positive ; as, stoeet, less stoeetf least 
Bfjoeet. This, by way of distinction, is sometimes called the compari* 
son of diminution, or comparison descending. 

218. The meaning of the positive is sometimes diminished with- 
out employing comparison, by annexing the syllable ish ; as white, 
whitish ; black, blackish. These may be called diminutive adjectives. 
So also various shades, degrees, or modifications of quality are fre- 
quently expressed by connecting with the adjective such words as 
rather, sonnewhM, sUghtly, a little, too, very, greatly, etc., and, in the 
comparative and superlative, by such words as mitch, fa/r, altogether, 
by far, etc. 

219. Such adjectives as sv/perior, inferior, ext&rior, interior, etc., 
though derived from Latin comparatives, and involving the idea of 
comparison, are not considered the comparative degree in English, 
any more than such words as preferable, previous, etc. They have 
neither the form nor the construction of the comparative (968-2). 

Irregular Comparison* 

220. The following adjectives are compared irregularly, 
viz.: 



Positive, 


Convparatvoe, 


Superlative. 


Good 


better 


best 


Bad, evil, or ill 


worse 


worst 


Little 


less, (sometimes lesser) 


least 


Much or many 


more 


most 


Late 


later, (irregtUa/r, latter) 


latest or last 


Near 


nearer 


nearest or next 


Far 


£Eurther 


farthest 


Forth (obsolete) 


further 


furthest 


Fore 


former 


foremost or first 


Old 


older or elder 


oldest or eldest 



221. 1. Much, is applied to things weighed or meas- 
nred ; many, to things that are numbered ; more and mosl, 
to both. 

2. Farther and farthest generally denote place or dis- 
tance ; as, " The farther they went, the more interesting 
was the scene ;" further and furthest refer to quantity or 
addition ; as, " I have nothing further to say." 
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8. Older and oldest are applied to persons or things, aad 
refer to age or duration ; as, " Homer is an older poet than 
Virgil ; " The pyramids are older than the pantheon/' 

4. Elder and eldest (from the obsolete eld) are applied 
only to persons of the same family, and denote priority of 
birth ; as, " An elder brother/' 

5. Later and latest have respect to time ; latter and faw^, 
to position and order. 

222. Some superlatives are formed by annexing mosty 
sometimes to the comparative, and sometimes to the word 
from which the comparative is formed ; as, upper, upper- 
most or upmost y from up; nether, 7iethen)wst ; inner, 
innermost, or inmost, from in; hinder, hindermost, or 
hindmost, from hind; outer, outermost, or utmost, from otU. 

Atyectives not Compared, 

223. Adjectives whose signification does not 
admit of increase or diminution, can not properly be 
compared. These are — 

1. Numerals ; as, one, ttvo ; third, fourth; each, all, 
some, etc. 

2. Proper adjectives ; as, English, American, Roman. 

3. Adjectives that denote flffure, shape, or mate" 

f*ial ; as, circular, square, wooden, etc. 

4. Such adjectives as denote posture or position ;^ 

as, perpendicular, horizo7ital. 

5. Definitives ; as, this, that, etc. . 

6. Adjectives of an absolute or superlative signi- 
fication ; as, trus, perfect, universal, chief, extreme, inji7iite, 
C07nplete, 

22d, Rbmabk. — Of these last, however, comx)aratiye and superla- 
tive forms are sometimes used, either to give greater force to the 
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expression, or when the words are used in a sense not strictly abso* 
lute or superlative. The following are examples : — 

Extreme. — "The extremest of evils." — Bacon, "The extremesl 
verge." — Shakes, "His extremest state." — Spencer, [So in Greek 
laxcLTuraToc], 

Chief.—" Chief est of the herdsmen."— 5^&^. " Chief est courtier."^ 
flakes. " First and chiefest." — Milton, 

Perfect, — " Having more perfect knowledge of that way," i. e., 
knowledge nearer to perfection. — Bible. So, "The most perfect 
society." — E. Everett, " Less perfect imitations." — MacavJay. 

More complete, most complete, less complete, are common. 

JParaing the Affective. 

223. In parsing an adjective fully : 1. State its 
class. 2. Compare, if admitting comparison (209), 
and if not compared, so state it. 3. Tell its degree 
of comparison, if compared. 4. The noun which it 
qualifies. Do this always in the same order and in 
the fewest words possible. 

EXAMPLES. 

" A wise son maketh a glad father.** — " Wisdom is more 

precious than rubies/' — " The sluggard is tviser in his ov. n 

conceit, than seven men that can render a reason." — 

** Blessed JSLTO the pure in heart.** 

Wise is a common adjective, compared by er and est (214), positive, 
and qualifies son (196). 

Olad is a common adjective compared by er and est, positive, and 
qualifies father. 

More predous.hB a common adjective, compared by more and most, 
comparative, and qualifies visdom (705, 4). 

Wiser is a conmion adjective, compared by er and est, comparative, 
and qualifies duggard (196) and (705, 4). 

Seven is an adjective of quantity, numeral, cardinal, not compared, 
and qualifies m^n. 

Blessed is a participial adjective, compared by more and most, pOiA* 
tive, and qualifies msn understood. 



V. 
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Pure i« a common adjective, compared by er and est, positive, and 
qualifies men understood. 

226. Abbreviation". — This process may be abbreviated 
without loss, by omitting the class (202), as of no use in 
Syntax (584), and also omitting to mention the degree of 
comparison (209), except the comparative or superlative, 
taking it for granted, in adjectives compared, that it is in 
the positive,* unless otherwise stated. Any mention of de- 
gree, in adjectives not compared, would be improper. In 
this way the preceding adjectives may be parsed, thus: — 

Wue is an adjective, compared by er and est, and qualifies son. 
More precious is an adjective, compared by more and most, com- 
parative, and qualifies wisdom. 

Wiser is an adjective, compared by er and est, comparative, and 
qualifies duggard. 

227* PRELIMIl^ARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

What is an adjective ? The pupil having given the definition (195) 
in answer, for the purpose of illustrating it, a list of nouns may again 
be formed on the blackboard as directed (181) ; and supposing the list 
to be m>an, hoi'se, apple, house, tree, book, etc., the teacher may take 
them up, each in order, and proceed in some such way as the fol- 
lowing ; — 

Man. — ^What part of speech is man f Why? Are all men exactly 
alike ? If not, mention some things in which they differ. Ans. Some 
are taU; some are short; some old; some young; some learned; 
some unlearned; some wise; wane foolish, etc. 

When you say " a tall man, a short man, an old man, a young man," 
what is the use of the words tall, short, old, etc. Ans. They are used 
to qualify the word **man," by telling what sort of a man is meant 
(19^1). What part of speech are words used to qualify nouns? 
Then what part of speech are tall, short, old, young, etc. ? Prefix an 
adjective to each of the nouns in the list above, so as to make sense. 
Prefix as many adjectives to each noun separately, as you can think 
of, to make sense ; thus : Hohse — a large horse, a sm^hoTse, a young 
horse, an old horse, etc. What part of speech is large, smaU, young, 
etc.? Why? 
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COMPABATIYE DEGBEE. 

Are all men equally taUf Ans. No; some men are taller than 
others. When you say, " James is tc^r than John," in what form or 
degree is the adjective taller f What does the comparative degree 
express (211) ? How is the comparative degree formed ? When is the 
comparative formed by annexing erf When, by prefixing moref 
What is the comparative form of taU^ ahortf old, young, etc. ? What 
is the comparative form of learned, urdeamed, foolish, mrtuous, etc.? 
Put the adjectives prefixed to nouns in the list above, in the compara- 
tive form. — Form sentences, each of which shall contain a noun, and 
its adjective in the comparative degree. 

SUPBRLATTVB DEGREE. 

When you compare James with several other x)erBons, and find that 
he exceeds them all in taUhess, how would you express it ? Ans. I 
wduld say, " James is the tallest." What form of the adjective is 
tallest? What does the superlative express? In how many ways is 
it formed ? When by annexing est to the positive ? When, by pre- 
fixing most f What is the superlative of taU, short, old, young, rich, 
poor, etc. ?— of learned, unlearned, beautiful, mrtuaus, etc. ? Put the 
adjectives prefixed to the nouns, in the list above, in the superlative 
form. Form sentences, in each of wliich there shall be one of the 
above nouns, and its adjective in the superlative degree. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Compare — Bright, dUigent, thin, noble, bad, pretty, 
fearful, brave, warm, active, worthy, cold, large, industri- 
ous, affable, wise, obedient, gloomy, able, sad, little, strong, 
near, dutiful, serene, big, good, careless, hot, late, fruitful, 
lovely, gentle, pleasant, sagacious, prudent. 

Add to each one of these adjectives a noun which it can properly 
qualify ; as, "A bright day," "a diligent student," etc. 

2. In what form are the following adjectives? — Mildest, 
better, high, more, uttermost, happiest, worthless, least, 
whiter, lowermost^ worse, cruel, eldest, gentle, magnificent, 
best, many, less, gayest, peaceful, virtuous, sweetest, evil, 
inmost, happier, miserable, temperate, useful, delicate, hon- 
orable, meek, proud, amiable, morose. 
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Compare each of these adjectives. 

To each of these add a noun which the adjectives can properly 
qualify. 

8. In the following phrases, tell which words are nouns, and which 
are adjectives. Parse as directed (182, 194, 225). 

A good man; a kind heart; a clear sky; the benevolent 
lady; the highest hill; a skillful artist; an older compan- 
ion; man's chief concern ; a lady's lap-dog; most splendid 
talents; the liveliest disposition; a pleasant temper; the 
raging billows ; temples magnificent; silent shades; excel- 
lent com; a loftier tower; a happier disposition; the thirds 
day; a round ball; a square table; one good book is better 
than many bad books. 

4. Take a paragraph in any book ; point out the artieles, nouM^ 
and acfjeetives. Parse them ; but, in nouns, omit the case. 



PRONOUNS. 



228. A JPranoun is a word used instead of a 
noun ; as, ^^John is a good boy ; Tie is diligent in 
Ms studies." 

229. The noun instead of which a pronoun is used, is 
called its antecedent, because the pronoun refers to it 
as previously mentioned^ or in some way understood (236). 

230. Pronouns of the third person are used in writing and speak- 
ing, to prevent the frequent and awkward repetition of the noun. 

Thus, without the pronoun, the above example would read, " John is 
a good boy ; John is diligent in John's studies." 

231. A pronoun is sometimes used instead of another pronoun ; 

as, " You and /must attend to cub duty." See 730. 

232. Pronouns may "be divided into Personal^ 
Helativej Interrogative^ and Adjective. 
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I. Pebsokal 
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Table of Pronouns^ 

Simple . . A^* *^®"» ^®' "^^^ ^*' ^^* 
( We, you, they. 

(Myself, thyfielf, himseH 
herself, itself. 
Ourselves, yourselves, 
themselves. 

'Who. 
a* , Which. 

[what. 
/ Who{so)ever. 
. Compound . •< Which(so)ever. 
( What(so)ever. 

jWho? 

ni. Intebbogatiyb •] Which? 

(What? 



^ rt* 



II. Rblativb 



/My, thy, 
^Po99emu . \ one's. 
^ ( Our, your. 



^IV. AojBcnvB. 



My, thy, his, hers, its, 
their. 



Diitributwe . 



rCach. 
Every. 
Either. 
Neither. 
Demonttra^ ( This, these. 
tifoe . . . (That, those. 
'None, one. 



IncUfirvUe, . 



Any, other. 
All, another. 
^ Such, etc. (305). 



1. Personal Pronouns, 

233. JPersonal JPranotJi/na are those which dis- 
tinguish the person by their form. They are either 
Simide or Compound* 
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Personal pronouns, or pronouns substantive, are 
simple substitutes for the names of persons or things, 
and have the same person, gender, and number as the 
nouns for which they stand. 

Every personal pronoun has a possessive pronoun answering to 
it, which is joined to a noun in the same way as an adjective (291.) 

Shnple Personal Protiouns, 

234. The simple personal pronouns are I, thou, 
he, she, it; with their plurals, we, you, they. 

J is of the first person, and denotes the speaker; 
Thou is of the second, and denotes the person addressed; 
He, she, it, are of the third, and denote the person or 
thmg spoken of (111). 

235. The word one, standing for a person not named, 
may be regarded as a kind of indefinite personal pronoun ; 
as, " 07ie can never know," etc. 

The plural form, oties^ is used in a more definite sense ; as, " The 
great ones of the earth." 

23(>. 1. The pronouns J and thou denote the speaker, 
and the person addressed, without previous mention, or 
even knowledge of their names, the persons intended being 
BuflQciently indicated by their presence, or some other cir- 
cumstance. 

2. The pronouns of the third person refer to some person 
or thmg previously mentioned, or easily understood from 
the context, or from the nature of the sentence. 

237. He, she, it, and they, are frequently used as 
general terms in the beginning of a sentence, equivalent to 
"the person,'' etc., without reference to a noun going be- 
fore; as, "He [the person] that loveth pleasure shall be a 
poor man." " How far is it [the distance] to the city." 

238. They is also used in a vague sense for " people,' 
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Nom, Pos8. 


06;. 


We ours 


us 


You (345) yours 


you 


They theirs 


them 


They theirs 


them 


They theirs 


them 
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in such expressions as " They say/' [Uke the French on, or 
the German man]. 

239. The accidents of personal pronouns, like 
those of nouns (110), are Person^ Gender, Num- 
ber, and Case. They are thus inflected : 

SINGULAR. 

Nom, Po88. Obj. 

1. if. or F, I mine me 

2. M. or F. Thou (244) thine thee 

( Masc. He his him 

3. < Fern, She hers her 
iNeui. It its it 

Ohservatians on Persotial Pronouns. 

24-0, In many Grammars, the possessive of aU the pronouns, 
except Tie and ity has two forms, as foHows : My or mine ; thy or thine ; 
her or hers ; our or ours ; your or y<mr« ; their or thevrs. According to 
this arrangement, the first form, my, thy, etc., is always used before a 
noun denoting the object possessed ; tho second form, mine, thine, etc., 
as referring to a noun previously mentioned, or evident from the con- 
nection. Both adjectives and possessive cases of nouns are used 
either before nouns, or standing alone after the verb, thus : 

This is my house , or, This house is mine. 
This is a good hou^e ; or. This house is good. 
This is John's house ; or. This house is John's. 

To this classification there is no important objection ; and such as 
prefer it may readily adopt it, though, for reasons assigned (290), a 
different classification is here preferred. Idine and thine are some- 
times used, as possessives for my and thy (293). 

24^1. Some, again, regard my, thy, etc., as the only foi:m of the 
possessive case, and mine, thine, etc., not as a possessive case at all, 
but as a substitute for the possessive case of the pronoun and the 
noun referred to together, and that it is in the nominative or objective 
case, according as the noun referred to would be, in the full expres- 
sion ; thus, " Your book is old, mine is new," is equivalent to " Your 
book is old, my hook is new." Hence it is inferred, that mine is not a 
possessive case, but a substitute for my book, and the subject of is. 
This, though plausible, is obviously incorrect. If, instead of the pro- 
noun mine, we substitute a noun, that noun must be in the possessive 
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case » ibxm, " Your book is old, John*i is new." The oonttractioii in 
these «wo sentences being identical, if " John's " is the posseesiye case, 
so also is *' mine ;" and if in the poesessiye, it can not be the subject 
of " is.*' The mistake lies in considering min^ a substitute for mp 
hook, whereas it really is a substitute only for mp, including such a 
reference to the word book in the first part of the sentence, as renders 
its repetition in the second part unnecessary. When it is deemed 
proper to express the noim after the pronoun, the form mine, etc., 
must be changed for my, etc. Thus, we can not say " Mine book," but 
" My book ;" but we can with equal propriety say, " John's book," or 
" The book is John's" See Appendix III. 

242. 1. In the same manner may be explained, the use of the 
possessive after transitive verbs in the active voice, and after prepo- 
sitions : thus, ** James lost his books, and I gave him mine," meaning 
my books. — ** A picture of the king's," is a picture of (i. e. from) the 
king's pictures. So " A book of mine," is a book of (firom) my books. 
" A friend of yours," is a Mend of (from) your friends. 

2. It is worthy of notice, that though this use of the possessiye 
after of originally and strictly implies selection, or a paH only, it has 
insensibly come to be used when no such selection is, or ever can be, 
intended. Thus we may say, " That house of yours," " that farm of 
yours," without intending to imply that any other houses or &rms 
belong to you ; and when we say, " That head of yours," selection is 
obviously excluded by the sense. 

243* In royal proclamations, charters, editorial articles, 
and the like^ where there is no individual responsibihty, 
we i& frequently apphed to one person. 

244. Tfiou is now used only in the solemn style — ^ii^ 
addresses to the Deity, or to some important object in 
nature, — or to mark special emphasis, — or in the language 
of contempt Ye^ the plural of thou, is seldom used 
(except as the subject of the imperative), and only in the 
solemn style. It is sometimes used as the objective for 
you; as, "Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye!^^ 

245* YoUf the common plural of thou, is now used also to 
denote one person, but, even when it does so, it always takes a plural 
verb. This usage has become so fixed and uniform, that some emi- 
nent grammarians contend for its being regarded as singular. No 
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fidvcmtage, how&der, w&uM be gained by adopting this proposal, and it 
eeems to accord much more with simplicity, as well as with fact, to 
regard it as a plural which has come to be used for the singular by 
the figure enaUagi (1044, 4). In certain kinds of writing (243), toe 
is used in the same way, and so also is the corresponding pronoun in 
French, and some other modem languages, in which, however, it is 
always regarded as a plural form. 

246 • The pronoun it is used in a variety of ways : — 

1. Properly it is used instead of a neuter noun^ oi 
substantive phrase; as, ^ Life is short > it should be well 
improved." ^^ James is a good scholar, and he knows i^/' 
viz., that he is a good scholar, 

2. It is used as an indefinite subject of the verb to 
hey followed by a predicate in any person or number; as, 
" It is If « It is you f « It is they^'' etc. 

It is used in the same manner after the verb to be, in 
interrogative sentences; as, "Who is itf* "What is 
itf^ etc. 

3. It is prefixed as an introductory subject to 

such verbs as to be, to happen, to become, and the like, refer- 
ring to an mfinitive mood, or substantive phrase, which 
follows the verb, and is its true subject ; as, " It is an honor 
for a man to cease from strife f L e.. To cease from strife 
is an honor for a man. "/i? has been proved, that the 
earth revolves on its axis f i. e., It, namely, thai the earth 
revolves on its axis, has been proved. 

4. It is used indefinitely before certain verbs, to 
denote some cause unknown, — or general, — or well known, 
whose action is expressed by the verb ; as, " It rains f " It 
snows f " It is cold," etc. Verbs before which it is thus 
used, are said to be impersonal (520). 

5. It is sometimes used as «. mere expletive; as, 
" Come and trip it as you go." 

247* The possessives, herSf its, ours, yours. 
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theirs, should never be written her^s, ifsy our^s, your^s, 
their's. 

248, Ills and its, before a noun, are possessive pro- 
nouns ; without a noun following, they are the possessive 
ease (292). Her, before a noun, is the, possessive pronoun; 
without a noun, it is the objective case. 

Compound Personal Pronouns* 

249. Myself (ourself), thyself (yourself), himr' 
self, herself, itself, with their plurals, ourselves, your- 
selves, themselves, are called Conipoutid Personal 
Pronouns, They are used in two cases — the nomi- 
native, and the objective. In the nominative they ai-e 
emphatic, and are added to their respective personal pro- 
nouns, or are used instead of them ; as, " I myself did if 
" Himself shall come.'' In the objective they are reflexive, 
showing that the agent is also the object of his own act ; 
as, " Judas went and hanged himself, ^^ 

250* The simple pronouns, also, are sometimes used in 
a reflexive sense ; as, " Thou hast hewed thee out a sepul- 
chre, as he that heweth him out a sepulchre on high." — 
Bible. 

2S1» Ourself and yourself are used as compounds, 
corresponding to we and yo7i, applied to an individual ; as, 
"We ourself will follow." — Shakes. "You must do it 
yourself'^ 

2S2* The possessive emphatic or reflexive, is made by 
adding the word ^nvn to the possessives my, thy, his, her, 
etc. (295) ; as, " God created man in his own image." 
" The book is mine ownP 

Parsing* 

253. Personal pronouns are parsed nearly like 
th© substantives for whicli they stand (182). Thus, 
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" I love '' — I is a pronoun of the first person, mas- 
culine or feminine, singular, nominative. 

As an additional exercise, a reason may be assigned for each state- 
ment, thus : — 

I is a, pronoun, — ^it stands for the noun , 



personal, — its form determines its person. 
first person, — it represents the speaker. 
Masculine, or Fmiinine, — ^it denotes male or female. 
Singular, — ^it denotes but one. 
Nominative, — subject (315) of love. 

2^4. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

What is a pronoun (228) ? What is a personal pronoun (233) ? In 
the sentence, " John is in the garden , he says it is fuU of trees/' for 
what noun or name, does the word he stand? Then what part of 
speech is ^ f Why ? For what noun does the word U stand ? — then 
what part of speech is i^ / Why ? . What other words stand instead 
of nouns ? (Write a list of them on the blackboard.) 

Write sentences, each containing one of these pronoims, and tell 
for what noim it stands. 

Select the personal pronouns from sentences in any reading-lesson, 
or book, and say for what nouns they stand. 

EXERCISES ON" PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. Parse the following list, as directed (253). — I, thou, 
we, mev us, thine, he, him, she, hers, they, thee, them, its, 
theirs, you, her, ours, yours, mine, his, it; — ^myself, our- 
selves, yourself, himself, themselves. 

2. Select the personal pronouns in the foUowing sentences, and 
parse them ; if of the first or second person, state what they designate ; 
if of the third, state the nouns for which they stand. 

James says he is older than I; but I am taller than he. — 
That book is mine; take it and read it — Let them do it 
themselves. — When you learn the lesson, come to me, and 
I will hear you say it — They will go when we return. — 
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Thou art the man. — ^Your knife is sharper than mine; 
lend it to me, if you please, till I mend my pen. 

8. Write sentences, each of which shall contain a pronoun in the 
nominative case — ^in the possessive case — ^in the objective case. 

4 Change the following sentences, so that the pronoun it shall be 
omitted, and the subject or thing spoken of shall stand first (246-4). 

It is pleasant to see the sun. It is criminal to deceive. 
It is manifest that you have been deceived. It is said that 
the cholera has api)eared in England. It is easy to talk. 

5. Write sentences of this kind both ways. 



2. Relative Pronotma 

255. A Relative Fronoun is one that relates 
to, and connects its clause with, a noun or pronoun 
before it. The word to which it relates is called the 
antecedent (229) ; as, " The master w7u) taught us.'* 

Remark. — ^The relative clause limits or describes the noon to 
which the relative refers. 

256* The antecedent of a relative may he a noun — a 
pronoun — an infinitive mood — a clause of a sentence 
(G3G) — or any fact or thing implied in it; as, 

"A kln(/ toho is just, makes his people happy;'* 

"jfiTe that is wise, is wise for himself;" 

" He who reads all will not be able to thinks without 
which it is impertinent to read ; nor to act, without which 
it is impertinent to think ;" 

"We are bound to obey the Divine law, ivhich we 
can not do without Divine aid f 

"The man was said to be innocent^ which he was nof 

257. Relative pronouns are of two kinds, ^mr* 
pie and Compound. 
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Simple Melative Prammns. 

2S8. The simple relative pronouns are wJw^ 
fvhich, that, and what. That and uihat are inde- 
clinable, and used only in the nominative and ob- 
jective. 

Wh4} is masculine or feminine, and which is mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter. They are inflected as follows: — 

8INGULAB AND PLUBAL. BINGULAB AND FLUBAL. 

N<m, Who Which 

Poii, Whofle Whose 

Oy Whom Which 

239. Who is applied \xy persons only; as, "The boy 
who reads.*' 

260. Which is applied to inferior animals, and things 
without life; as, "The dog which barks" — "The book 
which was lost'* 

. 201. This relative, as in Latin, sometimes, for the sake of greater 
perspicuity, has its antecedent repeated after it ; as, " I gave him a 
knife with an ivory handle, which knife h% stiU has." The construc- 
tion, however, is inelegant, and should be avoided. 

202. Which is applied also to nouns expressing collections 
of persons f when the reference is to the coUection, and not to the 
Individuals composing it ; as, '* The committee which was appointed." 
Also to names of persons considered only as a word ; as, " If^ero, which 
is only another name for cruelty." 

2H3. Which has for its possessive whose; as, "A religion 
whose ori^n is Divine ;" Instead of " whose" however, the objective 
with of before it is more common ; as, " A religion the origin of which 
is Divine." 

204. That is applied to both persons and thin{fs; 

as, "The boy that reads;" "the dog that barks;" "the hook 
^Aa/ was lost" (748). 

265* Wliat is apphed to things only, and is never 
used but when the antecedent is omitted; as, "This is 
wh(U I wanted": — 
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266. In this example, properly speaking, what neither includes 
the antecedent, nor has it understood, in the ordinary sense of that 
expression. If it included the antecedent, then w?iat would he of two 
cases at the same time, wliich, if not ahsurd, is an anomaly not to be 
readily admitted. If the antecedent were understood, it could be sup- 
plied, and then the sentence would stand ; " This is the thing what I 
wanted." But this is not English. The truth is, what is a simple 
relative, having, wherever used, like all other relatives, but one case ; 
but yet it has this peculiarity of usage, that it always refers to a gen- 
eral antecedent omitted, but easily supplied by the mind, and to which 
belongs the other case in the construction. The antecedent referred 
to is always the word " thing " or " things" or some general or indefi- 
nite term, obvious from the sense. When that antecedent is expressed, 
the relative following must be which or that, but never wJiat, Thus, 
" This is what I wanted," is equivalent to " Tliis is tJicU which, or the 
thing which, I wanted." Hence, though it is true that wliat is equiv- 
alent in meaning to tliat which, or the thing which, yet the error to 
which this has Imperceptibly led, viz., that wluU is a compound rela- 
tive, and includes the antecedent, should be carefully avoided. — See 
Appendix IV. 

267. The office of the relative is twofold:— 

1. It is sometimes merely additive or descriptive, 
and connects its clause with the antecedent, for the pur- 
pose of further describing, without modifjring it; thus 
used, it is a mere connective, nearly equivalent to and with 
a personal pronoun he, she, it, etc.; as, "Light is a body 
which moves with great celerity ''=" Light is a body, and 
it moves with great celerity." 

2. It is more commonly restrictive^ and connects its 
clause with the antecedent, in order to modify or restrict 
its meaning. Thus used, the relative with its clause is 
equivalent to an adjective ; as, " Every thing which has life 
is an animal "=" Every living thing is an animal." When 
used in this way, the relative can not be resolved into and 
with a personal pronoun, for we can not say, " Every thing 
is an animal, and it has life." • 

268. The relatives who and which are ilsed in both 
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senses. That is used in restrictive, more commonly than 
in descriptive clauses. 

2Q9. WJiich is sometimes used as a demonstrative 
adjective pronoun (302), equivalent to this or thescy and 
qualifies or limits the eubstantive following it (676) ; as, 
** WJiich things are an allegory "= " These things are an 
allegory/' 

279* What is, also, sometimes used in the same way ; 

as, " What money he earned was given to his mother/* 

[Rehakk. — ^In English, a relative must always be in the same 
sentence with its antecedent, and, if restrictive, in close connection 
with it. In Latin, the relative often has its antecedent in a preceding 
sentence, and connected with it by a conjunctive term. When tliis is 
the case, it should be rendered into English by a demonstrative, or 
personal pronoun. This difference of idiom should be carefully marked 
by classical students. See Lat. Gr., 295. Bullions and Morns', 701* 

271' In such sentences as the following — "Shun such as are 
vicious " — " Send such as you have " — some grammarians consider 
the word ns a relative : in the first example, as the subject of are ; 
and in the second, as the objective, after ha/oe. Others, more properly, 
regard it, in all such sentences, as a conjunction, and the expressions 
as elliptical — ^to be supplied thus : " Shun such as [those who] are 
vicious." "Send such as [those which] you have." — See Appen- 
dix V. 

Cfonipound JRelative Pronouns. 

\272. The relatives Who, which, and what, with 
ever or soever annexed, are called compound rela-' 

tives. They are used instead of the simple relative and 
a general or indefinite antecedent ; as, " Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin is the servant of sin;" that is, ^^ Any one or 
every one who committeth sin," etc. " Whatever is evil 
should be avoided f that is, " Every thing tohich is evil," etc. 

They are inflected like the simple relatives from which 
they are derived ; but the compounds of which and what 
have no possessive case. 
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27 S» Like the relative what, the compound lelatiTes are tuMd 
only when the indefinite antecedent is omitted. Whenever that is 
expressed, the simple relative who, which, or thai, should be used as 
in the preceding examples. 

274:. It is therefore not correct to say, either that these relatives 
include the antecedents, and so have two cases, or that the antecedent 
is understood. The same reasoning that is applied to the relative 
wJuit (266), is equally applicable to the compound relatives, only it 
must be remembered that the antecedent referred to in these, and to 
which one of the cases properly belongs, is always a general or indefi- 
nite term. 

27 1>' In old writings, the antecedent word is sometimes expressed, 
either before or after the compound relative, for the sake of greater 
emphasis or precision ; as, '' Blessed is he, whoM&wr shall not be 
ofiended in me." — Eng. Bible, " Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life." This usage, however, is now nearly obsolete, except 
with the word whcUever ; as, " Whatefier you do, let U be done well." 

27 S. Whoso f formerly used in the sense of whoever, or whow- 
ever, is now obsolete. 

277* Whatever, Whatsoever, whichever, and whichsoever, are often 
used before substantives, as a sort of intiefinite a^ective ; as, 
•* WhaJt&oer course you take, act uprightly." When thus used, the 
noun is sometimes placed between what, which, or whose, and soev^; 
as, " What course soefoer" — " Into whose house soever ye enter " (856). 

Parsing. 

278. The relative is parsed by stating its gender, 
number, case, and antecedent [the gender and num- 
ber being always the same as those of the ante- 
cedent (742)] ; thus : — 

" The boy toho studies what is useful, will improve.^ 
Who is a relative pronoun, masculine, in the nominative 
singular, and refers to " boy,'' as its antecedent. 

What is a relative pronoun, neuter, in the nominative 
singular, and refers to " thing," or " that," as its antecedent, 
omitted: if supplied, what must be changed into whi(^ 
(206) ; thus, the thiiig which^ or tJkit which. 



tL,^. 
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The pnpil may assign reasons for the statements made 
in pai'smg, as exemplilied (253). 

' 4.. BXEECISES OK RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. Write on the blackboard a list of nouns, arranged in a column 
on the left side, and write after each its proper relative ; thus, " The 
man — wJio ; " The bird — which** 

2. In the following sentences, point out the relative, and the ante- 
cedent or word to which it relates. Also state whether it is additive 
or restrictive (267) : — 

A man who is generous will be honored. — God, by whose 

kindness we live, whom we worship, who created all things, 

is etemal.:J|^hat is the book which I lost. — He who steals 

my purse, steals trash.— This is the boy whom we met. — This 

is the man that did it. — These are the books that you 

bought.-f-The person who does no good, does harm. — The 

woman who was hurt, is well. — This is the cat, that 

killed the rat, that ate the malt, that lay in the house that 

Jack built. 

8. In each of the following sentences, point out the compound rela- 
tive — ^mention the antecedent omitted, to which it refers. Insert the 
antecedent in each sentence, and make the necessary change in the 
relative (27g) -^ 

">4Wh0ever>Bteals my purse, steals trash. — ^Whoever does no 
good does harm. — ^Whatever purifies the heart, fortifies it. 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye to 
them also. — ^Whoever sins, will sniffer. — I love whoever loves 
me. — ^Now whatsoever God hath said to thee, do. — Whose- 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted. 

4. In thefollowing sentences, wherever it can be done, change the 
;relative and antecedent for the compound relative : — 

Bring with you every thing which you see. — Any one 
who told such a story, has been misinformed. — Any tiling 
tliat is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. — Any thing 
that gives pain to others, deserves not the name of pleas- 
ure. — ^Every one who loves pleasure, will be a poor man. 
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3. Interrogative Pronoims. 

279. Who, which, and what, when used in 
asking questions, are called Interrogative Pro" 
nouns; as, ^'Who is there?" '^ Which will you 
take?" " TI^a< did he say ?" 

280* Who and which are inflected like the rela- 
tive (258). 

281* In questions, who is equivalent to wJiat per^ 
80nf which and wJiat have a noun following, to which, 
like an adjective, they helong ; or they refer to one under- 
stood, but easily supplied ; thus, " Who [what person] is 
there P—" Which book will you take?"— "What [thing] 
did he say ?^* 

282, Who applies to person only; which and 
what, to persons or things. 

283, As apphed to persons, who inquires for the name ; 
which, for the individual ; what, for the character or occu- 
pation ; as, " Who wrote that book ?" — " Mr. Webster." — 
*•' Which of them ?" « Mah Webster."—" What is he ?"— 
" A lexicographer." 

284, The same pronouns used responsively, in the be- 
ginning of a dependent clause (635), or in what is called 
the indirect question (i. e., in a way which, in an indepen- 
dent clause, would be a direct question), are properly 
neither interrogattves nor relatives, but a sort of indefi" 
nMe pronouns (306). This will be best illustrated by an 
example : — 

Interrogative. — " Who wrote that letter ?" 

Relative, — " I know the person who wrote that letter f* 
that is, I am acquainted with him. 
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Indefinite, — -"I know who wrote that letter;" that is, I 
know by whom that letter was written. 

28ii. It is necessary to these words being regarded as indefinite — 
1. fhat they begin a dependent clause ; 2. That tbey do not ask 
a question ; 3. That an antecedent can not be supplied without chang- 
ing the sense ; and 4 That the whole clause be either the subject of 
a verb, or the object of a verb or preposition. These remarks will 
apply to all the following examples : " I know who wrote that letter ?" 
— " Tell me wlu) wrote that letter ?" — " Do you know who wrote that 
letter?" — "Nobody knows who he is." — " Who he is can not be 
known." — " Did he tell you who he is T — " We can not tell which is 
he." — " I know not what I shall do." — " It is uncertain to whom that 
book belongs." — " Teach me what is truth and what is error." 

286. Interrogative pronouns, in toth the direct 
and the indirect questions, are parsed ^yy stating 
their gender, number, and case ; thus : — 

" Who comes ? I know not who comes/^ 

Who is an interrogative pronoun, mascuhne or feminine, 
in the nominative singular. 

Who is an indefinite pronoun (or an interrogative pro- 
noun used responsively), masculine or feminine, in the 
nominative singular. 

Eeasons may be assigned for each statement, as exem- 
pUfied (253). 

EXEBCISES GIT UTTEBBOGAJIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. Point out in which of the following sentences, who, which, and 
Vihai are rekUioea ; in which, interrogcUi'oes ; and in which, indefinites. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. — To whom did you 
give that book ? — ^Wbat I do, thou knowest not now. — 
Who you are, what you are, or to whom you belong, no one 
knows.— What shall I do ?— Who built that house ?— Do 
you know by whom that house was built? — ^Is that the 
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man who built that house ? — ^Which book is yours? — ^Do 

you know which book is yours ? — I saw a book which was " 

said to be yours. — I know which book is yours. — What in p 

me is dark, illumine. — What is crooked, can not be made 

straight — What is wanting, can not be numbered. — ^What 

is wanted ? — ^I know what is wanted. 

2. Write sentences, each of whicli shall contain one of these pro- 
nouns in one or other of these different senses. 



4. A^'ective Pronouns. 

287. Adjective Pronouns are words used, 
sometimes like adjectives, to qualify a noun, and 
sometimes like pronouns, to stand instead of nouns. 

288. Adjective Pronouns are divided into four 
classes : Possessive, Distributive, Demonstra" 
tive and Indefinite. 

289. Adjectives used as nouns, or with a noun under- 
stood, commonly take the article tJi^e before them (201) ; 
as, the young; the old; the good, etc. Adjective pronouns 
do not 

290. Of the adjective pronouns, the Possesfdves (291) clearly 

have a double character. As an acljective, they qualify a noun, and 
as a pronoun, stand instead of a noun. The Distributives, 
I>emofistrativeSf and Indefinites^ as adjectives, qualify a noun 
expressed or understood, or' they stand instead of a noun, and thus 
may be regarded sometimes as adjectives, and sometimes as pronouns. 
Hence they are classed by some grammarians as adjectives, and called 
pronominal adjectives ; and by others as pronouns, and. called 
adfective pronouns. The latter classification and name are here pre- 
ferred, because they have been admitted into the grammars of almost 
all languages ; and because a change of established nomenclature is 
an evil of so serious a kind, that it should not be incurred unless for 
the most urgent reasons. Still, it is a matter of littla moment, in 
iUdf, which of these classifications is adopted. The principal point 
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far the learner is, to know what words are adjective pronouns [or 
pronominal adjectives], and their character and use; and every 
teacher may adopt that classification and name which he prefers. 
For the convenience of «uch as prefer to consider them pronominal 
adjectives, they are classed with adjectives (207). 

Possessive Adjective JPronau/ns* 

291. The Possessive Pronouns are such as de- 
note possession. They are my, thy, his, her, its, 
— our, your, their. 

One^s, in modem usage, has the oflSce and construc- 
tion of a possessive pronoun ; as, one can not beUeve on^s 
senses. This form, though common, is not to be admired. 

292. The possessive pronouns are derived from the personal, and 
combine the office of the adjective and pronoun, for they always 
limit one noun denoting the object i)osse6sed, and stand instead of 
another denoting the possessor. They agree with the i)ossessive case 
of the personal pronoun in meaning, but differ from it in construction. 
The possessive pronoun, like the adjective, is always followed by its 
noun ; as, " This is my book ;" the possessive case of the personal is 
never followed by a noun, but refers to one known or previously ex- 
pressed ; as, " This book is mine" The possessive case of nouns is 
used both ways ; as, " This is John*8 book ;" or, " This book is 
John's," 

293. Formerly mine and thine were used before a vowel, or 
the letter h, instead of my and thy; as, " Blot out aU mine iniqui- 
ties ;" " Commune with thme heart.'' This form is stiU in use. 

294. HiSf her, and its, when followed by a substantive, are 
possessive pronouns : not foUowed by a substantive, his is the posses- 
sive case of Tie ; her, the objective case of she ; and i««, the possessive 
ease of U, In the English Bible, Us is neuter as weU as masculine, 
and is used where its would now be used. See Fr&o, xxiiL 31 ; Is, 
lx.23. 

295. Own is not used as a possessive by itself, but is added to 
the possessive pronouns, or to the possessive case of nouns, to render 
the possession expressed by them emphatic ; as, " My own. book ;" 
* The boy's wm book." Own is properly an acUective, but is by seme 
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grammarianB erroneously parsed as part of the possesnve. The poi- 
sessive pronoun, with ovm following^ it, may have its suhetantlYO 
understood ; as, ** This book is my ovm" • 

DisUHhutive Adjective Pronouns. 

290. The Distributive Pronouns represent ob- 
jects as taken separately. They are ench, every, 
either, neither. 

297. Hach denotes two or more objects taken sepa- 
rately. 

298* Every denotes each of more than two objects 
taken mdividually, and comprehends them all. 

299. Hither means one of two, but not both. It ig 
sometimes used for each; as, "On dtlier side of the 
river." 

300. Neither means not either. 

301. The distributives are always of the third person 
singular, even when they relate to the persons speaking, or 
to those spoken to ; as, " Each of ils — each of you — each 
of them — has his faults." 

Demonstrative Atljective Pronouns, 

302. The Demonstrative Pronouns point out 
objects definitely. They are this, that, with 
their plurals, these, those (692-694). 

Tlie when emphatic has the force of a demonstrative ; 
as, " That is the man." 

303. Yon and which, before a noun, seem mors 
properly to belong to this class of words than to any 
other; as, ^^ Yon trembling coward;" " Yon tall cliff;** 
" Which things are an allegory ;"=" Th^se things," etc. 

304. Farmer and latter ^ first and last with the pre- 
fixed — though often used like that and this — referring to 
words contrasted, are properly adjectives (201). 
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Indefinite Adjective Pronouns. 

305. The Indefinite Pronouns designate objects 
indefinitely. They are none, any, all, such, 
whole, some, both, one (used indefinitely), other, 
another. The three last are declined like nouns. 

9 

306*. To these may be added, no, much, many, 
few, several, and the like ; also, who, which, and 

what, used responsiyely (284). 

307 • One, deleting a definite number, is a numeral adjective 
(204) ; as, " One man is sufficient." But one, referring indefinitely to 
an individual, is an indefinite pronoun. Thus used, with its noun 
following, it is indeclinable like the adjective, as, " One man's interest 
is not to be preferred to another's." Without its noim following, 
it is either singular or plural, and is declinable, like the substantive ; 
as. " One is as good as another." " He took the old bird, and left the 
young oTies" The same remark is applicable to the indefinites, 
other and another. 

The expressions the one — the other ^ denoting contrast (692), 
have the singular form only ; but they sometimes refer to antecedent 
words denoting more than one, regarded, however, either distribu- 
tively or as a class ; thus : " For that which befalleth the sons of men, 
be&lleth beasts — as tJie one dieth, so dieth th^^ oth^rJ^—'Ec^, iii. 19. 
See also Philippians, i. 16. For these words the French have a plural 
form, les une—4es autres, literally, the ones — the others. 

308. None [no one] is used in both numbers ; and ia 
never followed by a substantive; as, "None is so rude;'* 
*^ Among none is there more sobriety." 

309* Another is a compound of the article an and 
other; sometimes written separately, an other. 

310. Some is used with numerals, to signify irtem^; 
as, " Some fifty years ago." This should not be imitated. 

31 1. The expressions, e€ich other ^ and one another^ form 
what may be called reciprocal pronouns, and express a mutual rela- 
tion between different persons. They have this peculiarity of construc- 
tion, that the first word of each pair is in the nominative, in apposition 
with the plural subject, which it distributes ; and the second, in the 
objective, governed by the transitive verb or preposition ; as, ** Thejr 
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loved each (nther** i. e. ; They loved eobch the other; " They wrote to 
one another r i. ©-, (yn>e to another (673). Ea4^ other applies to two ; 
one another, to more than two. 

312. Some of these indefinites, and words of similar signification, 
are sometimes used adverbially with the comparative degree; 
as, "Are you any better?" "I am some better," "He is none the 
better — aU the better," i. e. ; " Are you better in any degree ?" etc. 

l^arsing, 

313. Adjective Pronouns are parsed by stating 
the class to which they belong, and the word which 
they qualify, thus :-r- 

^JSvery day brings its own duties." 

Every is a distributive adjective pronoun, qualifying 
« day.'' 

Its is a possessive adjective pronoun, emphatic, qifahfy- 
ing "duties." 

[Own is a dependent adjective ; joined with iY^, to render 
the possession expressed emphatic (295) ]. 

EXERCISES 0^ ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. Point'Out the adjective pronouns in the foUowing phrases and 
sentences, and parse them ; — 

Every man is, to some extent, the architect of his own 
fortune. — Do good to all men — ^injury to none. — All things 
come ahke to all. — Your own friend, and your father's 
friend, forsake not. — This one, or that one, will answer my 
puipose ; both are good. — Some men love their money more 
than their honor. — Every one of us has his weak points 
(301). 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON PRONOUNS. 

In the following phrases and sentences, point out the pronouns, and 
parse them — each as already directed : — 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it. — ^Eemember now thy 
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Creator in the days of thy youth. — He is an object of piiy, 
who can not respect himself. — ^Feeble are all those pleasures 
in which the heart has no share. — You may read the lesson 
yourself. — John and he lost themselves m the woods. — ^You 
and he may divide it between you. — ^You and she and I 
yriR divide it among ourselves. 

lEXERCISES ON ALL THE PRECEDHSTG PABTS OF SPEECH. 

In the foHowing^ sentences, i)oint out tlie nouns, articles, adjectives 
and pronouns, in the order in which they occur, and parse them : — 

My son, forget not my law ; but let thy heart keep my 
commandments: For length of daygr, and long life, and 
peace, shall they add to thee. — ^Let not mercy and truth 
forsake thee : bind them about thy neck, write them upon 
the table of thy heart. — Honor the Lord with thy substance, 
and with the first-fruits of all thine increase : So shall thy 
barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out 
with new wine. — Happy is the man that findeth Wisdom. — 
Ijength of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand, 
riches and honor. — Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. — The sluggard will not plow by 
reason of the cold ; therefore shall he beg in harvest, and 
have nothing. — The hand of the diligent maketh rich. 



THE VERB. 

314. A Verb is a word used to express the acf^ 
beinffj or state of its sulDJect (315) ; as " John runsf^ 
"H^islovedf^ ''ThQ\>OY sleeps { Grass ^5 green." 
Hence — 

A word that expresses the act, being, or state of a person 
or thing, is a Verb. Thus, we say, runs is a verb, because 
it expresses the act of John, etc. — See Appendix YIL 
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SIS. The subject of a verb is that person or tbln^ 
whose act, being, or state, the verb expresses. Thus, in the 
preceding example, "runs," expresses the act of ^^John" — 
"is loved," the state of "Zte," as the object acted upon (369) 
— "sleeps," the state of "Joy" — and "is" affirms the exist- 
ence of the quahty ^^ green" in grass. In like manner, in the 
sentences, " Let him coine/' " I saw a man cutting wood ;" 
" let" expresses the act of thou understood, denoting the 
person addressed — " conie" the act of " him" and " cutting^* 
the act of " 7nan" 

Classification of Verbs. 

> 316. 1. In relation to their meaning and of- 
fice in a sentence, Verbs are of three kinds, Trans-- 
itive, Intransitive, and Attributive.* 

This division corresponds with the three forms of sentences as pre- 
sented in Introduction, page 2. 

2. In relation to their fornix they are divided into 
three classes, Begula/r, Irregular, and Defect" 
ive. 

3. In the formation of compound tenses^ they are 
distinguished as Principal and Auxiliary. 

317. A Transitive verb expresses an act done 
by one person or thing to another ; as, '^ James 
strides the table ;" "The table is struck by James" 
(367). [See, also, 319, Remark.] 

318. An Intransitive verb expresses the being 
or state of its subject, or an act not done to another ; 
as, " I am /" " He sleeps /" " You run.^^ 



* The division of verbs into transitive and intransitive has been so 
generally adopted and approved by grammarians, that the attribu^ 
tive verb may be regarded as one form of the intransitive verb. 
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319* An attributive verb asserts and connects 
an attribute with its subject ; as, " Snow is white ;" 
** Man is mortal." 

The term attribute is liere nsed to signify a quality or other 
limitation asserted. 

Vorbs otlierwise intransitive become attributive when the sense is 
incomplete without an attribute ; as, " It looks round;" ** It appears 
neio." 

Kbmabk. — An analysis of the passive voice, separating the partici- 
ple from the verb to be, will exhibit the latter as an attributive verb, 
and the former as an attribute of its subject ; as, 

Snow is white. — John is a scholar. — He is hurt. 

Established usage, however, makes it desirable to retain the dls* 
tiuction of passive voice of transitive verbs. 

320a, In this division, Trantiltive (passing over) verbs include 
all those which express an act that passes over from the actor to an 
object ; or the moaning of which has such a reference to an object, as 
to render the expression of it necessary to complete the sense ; as, 
" He LOVBS us ;" " / hbar you ;" " James rbbemblbs his brother ;" 
" He HAS a book." 

320b. These three classes of verbs may bd thus distinguished i-^ 

1. Transitive verbs in the active voice, require an Object after 
them to complete the sense ; as, ** James strikes the tMe. " lU" 
trantdtive verbs do not require an objec* or any other word after 
them ; but the sense is complete without it ; as, ** He sits ;** ** You 
ride;" "The wind blows;" " The wheel turns." Attributive verbs 
require after them to complete the sense, some word or phrase, not an 
obJQCt, to limit or explain the svJbjeet; as, ** Man is mortal." 

2. As the object of a transitive active verb is in the objective case, 
any verb which makes sense with me, thee, him, her, it, them, after it, 
is transitive. 

When a verb in the active voice has an object, it is transitive : 
when it has not an object, it is intransitive or attributive. 

8. In the use of transitive verbs, three things are always implied 
— ^the actor t the a>ct, and the object acted upon : in the use of the 
intransitive verbs there are only two— the subject^ and the being, 
state, or act, ascribed to it — in the use of the attributive verbis 
there are three— the subject, the assertor (verb) and attribute' 
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321. Intransitive verbs are sometimes rendered 
transitive — 

1. By the addition of another word ; as, intransitive, " I 
laugh; transitive, " I laugh at" (375). 

2. When followed by a noun of the same, or similar 
signification, as an object; as, intransitive, "I run;" 
transitive, " I run a race.^^ 

322. The same verbs are sometimes used in a transitive, 

and sometimes in an intransitive sense. Thus, in the 

sentence, " Charity thinketh no evil," the verb is transitive. 

In the sentence, " Thmk on me," it is intransitive. 

S23, So also verbs, really transitive, are used intransitively, when 
they have no object, and the sense intended, being merely to denote 
an exercise, is complete without it. Thus, when we say, " That boy 
reads and writes well " — " reads " and " writes " are really transitive 
verbs ; because, a person who reads and writes, must read and write 
something. Yet, as the sense is com])lete without the object, nothing 
more being intended than simply, " That boy is a good reader and 
writer," the verbs, as here used, are intransitive. 

324. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

When we say, "John runs," what part of speech is John ? — ^Why ? 
What is the use of runs in the sentence ? It tells what John does. 
i^ what a person or tiling does, the a^t of that person or thing ? 
What iMurt of si)eech are words that express the act of a person or 
tiling ? Verbs. Then what part of speech is runs f — Why ? Of 
what is it that verbs express the act, being, or state ? Of their sub- 
ject. Whose act does runs express ? Then what is John to the verb 
runs f When you say, ** John runs," does it mean that he does any- 
thing to another ? What sort of verbs express an act not done to 
another ? What kind of a verb, then, is runs f If you say, " John 
cuts wood," which word teUs what John does ? Then what part of 
speech is cuts f Is it transitive or intransitive ? Why ? 

EXERCISES. 

1. In the following sentences, tell which words are verbs, and why 
— ^which are transitive, and why — which are intransitive, and why ?— 
whioh are attribuil ve, and why ? 
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Fhe boy studies grammar. — The girls play. — Grass grows 
m the meadows. The farmer ploughs his field, and sows 
hi» grain. — ^Victoria is queen of England. — Romulus built 
Rome. — The sun shines. — Honey is fiweei — The winds 
blow. — The tree fell. — Bring your books, and prepare your 
lessons. — The apple tastes sour. — Have you recited ? — Who 
read last? — God created the heavens and the earth. — 
Columbus discovered America. 

2. Write a list of nouns, or names of i)ersons or of tilings, in a 
column on the left side of the blackboard ; write after each, a word 
or words which tell something that each of them does or is; tell what 
part of speech that word is, and why : if a verb, whether transitive, 
intransitive, or attributive, and why ? 

Formation of Tenses* 

325. In respect of form, verbs are divided into Regular^ 
Irregular, and Defective, 

326. A Itegula/r verb is one that forms its past 
tense (415) in the indicative mood (376) active (366), 
and its past pa/tticiple (459), by adding ed to the 
present; as^ present, act ; past, acted; past participle, acted. 

Note. — ^Verbs ending in e mute, drop e before ed ; as Uyoe, loved, 
loved (6C). See 494. 

327* An Irregular verb is one that does not form 
its past tense in the indicative active, and its past par-- 
tieiple, by adding ed to the present ; as, present, write; 
past, wrote ; past participle, written. 

328. A Defective verb is one in which some of the 
parts are wanting. To this class belong chiefly Auxiliary 
and Impersonal verbs. 

Auxiliary Verbs. 

329. Auxiliat^ (or helping) verbs are those by the 
help of which othei; verbs are inflected. They are, do, 
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have, he; — shall, will; — may, can, must; — and, 
except bey they are used only in the present and the past 
tense; thus: — 

Present Do, have, shall, will, may, can, musti 
Past Did, had, should, would, might, could, 

330* Be, do, and have, are also principal verbs, and, 
as such, belong to irregular verbs (512). JBe is used as an 
auxiliary in all its parts (354). 

For the inflection of auxiliaries with the principal verb, see 494, 
607, and 516. 

The Use of Auxiliairies, 

331, Some verbs, now used as auxiliaries only, were probably 
at first independent verbs, and combined syntactically with the fol- 
lowing verb, in the infinitive— the sign to being in process of time 
omitted, as it now is after such verbs as see, hear, feel, etc. (877) ; thus, 
" I can [to] do "— " They will [to] write "— " We could [to]go," etc. ; 
and some gprammarians contend that they should be so considered 
still (881). 

332. Shall, will, may, can, and their past tenses, should, 
footdd, etc., as auxiliaries, retain the personal endings of the second 
person singular; thus, shcUt, wUt, may»t, canst — shouldst, tootUdst, 
mightst, coiUdst. But in their present they do not retain the personal 
ending of the third person singular ; thus, we say, he shaU, wiU, may, 
can — not he shalls, toiUs, mays, cans. This wiU be seen by their use 
in the inflection of verbs. 

333, Do is used as an auxiliary in the present tense, and did in 
the past, to render the expression emphatic ; as, " I do love " — " I did 
love." Also when the verb in these tenses is used interrogatively, or 
negatively ; as, " Does he study ?"— " He does not study.**—" Did he 
go ?"— " He did not go.**— Do is used as an auxiliary in the second 
person singular of the imperative ; as, " Do thou love." 

334. Save is used as an auxiliary in the present-perfect tense, 
and h/id in the past-perfect. 

For further remarks upon the analysis of compound tenses, with 
do and ha/oe as auxiliaries, see Afpbndix IX. « 
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SJuiU and WiH—Shotild and Would.^ 

335, Shall f primarily and strictly, denotes present obligation ; 
as, "I shall go," i. e., I am under obligation to go ; and ivUl^ pre- 
sent inclination, purpose, or volition ; as, " I will go," i. e.. It is my 
purpose to go, (I will to go) ; from wliicli the futurity of the act, etc., 
is naturally inferred. But, as auxiliaries, the primary signification is 
nearly lost sight of, and they are used to denote futurity — still modi- 
fied, however, in their use, by their primary signification. They are 
usually distinguished as follows : — 

Shall and Well, expressing kesolution, pubposb, etc. 

33S, Will denotes the purpose, resdhLtion, or inclination, of a 
person, in reference to his own acts ; and shall, his pwrpose, etc., in 
reference to the acts of others over whom he has authority or power. 
As the purpose expressed may be that of the speaker, of the person 
addressed, or of the person spoken of, hence will arise the three fol- 
lowing forms, viz. : — 

FmsT FoBM. — ^Expressing the resolution of the speaker. It is 
my purpose or intention that — I toiU write — ^you shaU write — ^he shaU 
write. Or, without a preceding clause : I toill write — you shall write 
— he sTiall write. 

Second Form. — Expressing the resolution of the person addressed. 
It is your purpose, etc., that — I sTicUl write — you wiU write — ^he shaU 
write. 

Thibd Pobm. — Expressing the resolution of the person spoken ot 
It is his purpose, etc., that — ^I shall write — ^you shaU write — ^he (him- 
self) tmll write — ^he (another) shaU write. 

The second and third forms can not be used without a preceding 
clause. 

387 » Hence it is manifest that vnU expresses the purpose, resolt^ 
tion, promise, etc., of the subject of the verb. Thus : — 

I yyiU go, ) ( My resolution, etc. 

Thou wiU go, >• expresses ■! Thy resolution, etc. 
He tdU go, ) ( His resolution, etc. 

338m Fixed purpose or determination, however, is expressed in a 
more positive and absolute manner in the first person by shaU than by 



* Pupils may be required to analyze these as other compound 
tenses of the verb, giving the distinctive meaning of each part. Such 
an exercise will tend to- produce criticsJ accuracy in the use of thes^ 
auxiliaries. 
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tDiU, because in tliis way, the person, as it were, divests hlmsftlf of 
will, and puts himself entirely at the disposal of another. Thus, a 
person may say, " I shall go, though much against my inclination." 

For this reason, shall is more polite and respectful in a promise^ 
and more offensive in a threat, than toiU, 

Interrogatively. 

389. In asking questions, these auxiliaries, in this sense, are used 
with reference to the wUl of the second person, to whom a question is 
always supposed to be addressed, and hence are used as in the second 
of the above forms ; thus — 

/SAo^I write? TTtW you write ? /S^ioK he write ?— Equivalent to— • 
Is it your purpose that I s/iaU write ? — ^you toill write ? — ^he shall 
write? 

Shall and Well expressing futubity. 

340. In regard to simple futurity, the use of shtUl and tviU is 
directly the reverse of what it is in the expression of resolution : that 
is, toUl takes the place of shaU, and sliall takes the place of toiU. In 
other words, when a person in reference to himself foretells what is 
future, shall is used ; and in reference to others, loill is used. Thus — 

FmsT FoBM.— I think that I shall go— that thou iriU go— that he 
toill go. Or, without a preceding clause : I shall go-^thou • 
vnlt go — ^he toiU go. 

Sbcond Form.— You think that I toiU go— that you shaU go— that 
he toill go. 

Third Fobm. — He thinks that I toUl go— that you toiU go— that he 
(himself) shaU go — that he (another) toiU go. 

341. But when the thing foretold is regarded, either as pleasing, 
or repugnant, sliall is used with reference to the first person^ even 
when others are represented as foretelling ; as — 

You seem to think ) ., . ( I shaU recover. 

He seems to fear j- aai» ^ I «Aa^ not recover. 

Interrogatively respecting the future. 

342. Shall is used interrogatively in the first and the second 
person, and will in the third ; as, " ShaU I arrive in time ?"— " Shall 
you be at home to-morrow ?" — " WiU your brother be there ?" 

343. Shall is used, instead of toiU, after the conjunctions if, pr(h 
tided, though, unless, etc. — ^the adverbs when, while, untU, after, hrfore, 
«te. — and also after whoso&cer, or a relative |>ronoun in a restrictive 
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clause (267-2) ; as, " If they shaU enter into my rest"—" When ha 
shaU appear" — "There is nothings covered which 8haU not be re* 
vealed" — " Whoever shaU put away his wife." 

S44* Should f the past tense of sJvaUf and would, the past tense 
of toill, are auxiliaries of the past potential ; and, in dependent clauses, 
are used in the same manner after a past tense, that shall and loill are 
used after the present or future. Hence, in the preceding examples 
(336 to 338), if the verb in the preceding clause is put in past time, 
should will take the place of shaU, and waiUd, the place of toiU, in the 
dependent clause ; thms — 

FiBST Form. — ^It was my purpose that I would write — ^you should 
write — ^he should write. 

So also in the other forms : but when there is no dependence on a 
preceding clause, these words will be used as in the first fonu. 

May, Can, Must^Might, Couldr^To be. 
34:5 • May denotes present liberty or permission ; can, present 
ability ; and must, present obligation or necessity. They are used 
as auxiliaries in the present potential, to express these ideas. 

346. May sometimes denotes mere possibility ; as, " He may 
write, perhaps" — ** It may rain to-morrow." 

347* May, before the subject of the verb, is used to express a 
wish or prayer ; as, " May you be happy 1" 

348. Can, in poetry, is sometimes used by euphony for canst; 
as, " Thou trees and stones can teach." — Dames. 

349. Might and could express, in past time, the same ideas 
generally that are expressed by m>ay and can in the present. They 
are used as auxiliaries in the past potential. . 

350. Might, before the subject, is also used to express a wish ; 
as, " Might it but turn out to be no worse than this I" 

351. Sometimes, in the English Bible, might is used for may; 
as, "These things I say, that ye mi^ht be saved." — John v. 34. 

352. Combined T;Wth have, these form a new series of compound 
auxiliaries ; thus, shaU have and will have are auxiliaries of the future- 
perfect indicative ; may ha/oe, can have, and must ham, of the present- 
perfect potential ; and Tn/ight ha/oe, etc., of the past-perfect potential. 

353. But though may denotes present liberty, may have does 
not denote past liberty, but only the present possibility ; thus, " He 
may have written," means, It is possible that he has written. So^ 
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also, must have does not denote xntst necessity, bat present ooik 
tainty ; thus, " He must hate written," means. There is no doubt be 
has written ; it can not be otherwise. 

354. The verb ^* to be/^ in all its moods and tenses, is used as 
an auxiliary in forming the passive voicQ ; as, " I am loved ;*' " He 
was loved, etc. (507). Also, in the progressive form of the active 
voice ; as, " I am writing ;" " He toas writing," etc. (506). 

333* All these auxiliaries are sometimes used without their verb, 
to express, by ellipsis, the same thing as the full form of the verb, 
together with its adjuncts, when that is used immediately before, 
either in the same or in a different tense ; thus, " He writes poetiy as 
well aaldo ;" " I can write as well as he can ;" " If you can not 
write, I loill ;" " He will do that as well as I can;*' " James can get 
his lesson as well as ever I could ;" " He envies me as much as I do 
him." 

356. The verb do (not auxiliary) is sometimes used as the sub- 
stitute of another verb or phrase previously used ; as, " We have not 
yet found them all, nor ever sJiaU do" — Milton, — " Lucretius wrote 
on the nature of things in Latin, as Empedocles had already done in 
Greek." — Acton, 

EXEBCISE8. 

1. Correct the errors in the following sentences, and give a reason 
for the correction : — 

I will be a loser by that bargain. — I will be drowned and 
nobody shall help me. — I will be punished if I do wrong. — 
You shall be punished if you do not reform. — ^It shall pro- 
bably rain to-morrow. — If you shall come I shall come 
also. — Will I assist you ? — I will be compelled to go home. 
— I am resolved that I shall do my duty. — I purposed that 
if you would come home, I should pay you a visit. — ^I hope 
that I will see him. — I hoped that I would see him. — ^Yoii 
promised that you should write me soon. — He shall come 
of his own accord, if encouragement will be given. 

2. In the following, teU which expressions are right, and which 
are wrong, and why : — 

It is thought he shall come. — ^It will be impossible to 
get ready in time. — ^Ye will not come to me. — Ye shall 
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have your reward. — They should not do as they ought— 
W^ are resolved that we will do our duty. — They are re- 
solved that they shall do their duty. — I am determined 
that you will do your duty. — I am sure you will do your 
duty. 

Anomalous Usage, 

337* Several of these auxiliaries are sometimes used in 
a way which it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to explain 
in a satisfactory manner, and which may justly be regarded 
as anomalous. The following are a few of these : — 

358^ Had is sometimeB used in poetiy for would; as, I ha4 
ratlier," "I had aa Uef," for, " I would rather," " I wovld as Uef/' 
Sometimes it is used for wotUd ha/oe \ as, " My fortune had [would 
have] been his." — Dry den. Sometimes for might; as, " Some men 
had [might] as weU be schoolboys, as schoolmasters." 

35^. WUl is sometimes used to express what is customary at the 
present time ; as, " He vdll sometimes sit whole hours in the shade ;" 
" He tmll read from morning till night." 

360* Would f in like manner, is sometimes used to express what 
was customary in past times as, " The old man would shake his years 
away i* " He'<? sit him down." 

. 361. Would, is sometimes used as a principal verb, equivalent to 
the present of toish or desire ; as, " When I make a feast, I wovM my 
guests should praise it — ^not the cooks." — " When I would [when I 
wish to] do good, evU is present with me. Thus used, the subject in 
the first person is sometimes omitted ; as, " Would God it were even," 
=" I pray God ;" " W<yuld to God,"=" I pray to God." 

362. Would, with a negative, used in this way, is not merely 
negative of a wish or desire, but impUes strong opposition or refusal ; 
as, " How often would I have gathered thy children — ^but ye would 
not ;" " Ye toould none of my reproof." 

363, Should is used in all persons to denote present duty, and 
$hauld ha/oe, to denote past duty ; as, " You should write ;" " I should 
ha/ce written ;" " The rich should remember the i)oor." 

It often denotes merely a supposed fature ev«nt : 9M, ** If he should 
promise, he will perform." 
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It IB BometimeB used in an indefinite tense after that ; as, " It is 
Borprising that you should say so." 

364:» Should and ttxnild are sometimes used to express an assev* 
tion in a softened manner ; thus, instead of saying, " I think him 
insane " — " It seems to be improx)er/' it is milder to say, " I should 
think >iim insane " — " It toauld seem to be improper/' 



Inflection of Verbs. 



365. The Accidents of verbs are Voicea, MoodSf 
Tenses, Numhers, and Persons (473*). 

Of Voice. 

366. Voice is a particular form of the verb, 
which* shows the relation of the svbject or thing 
spoken of, to the action expressed by the verb 

(494, 507). 

367. Transitive verbs have two voices, called 
the Active and the Passive. 

368. The Active Voice (494) represents the sub- 
ject of the verb as acfo'Ti^'/ as, "James strikes tte 
table." 

369. The Passive Voice (507) represents the 
subject of the verb as acted upon ; as, " The table 
is struck by James." 

In other words, the verb, in the active voice, expresses the 

act of its subject ; — ^in the passive, it expresses the state 

of its subject, as affected by the act. In the active voice, 

the subject of the verb ax^ts — ^in the passive, it is acted 

upon, 

370. It is manifest from these examples, that whether we use the 
active or the passive voice, the meaning is the same, except in certain 
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rerbe in the present tense (509). There is the same act, the same 
actoVf and the same receiver of the act. The difference is 
only in the form of expression. With the active voice, the actor in 
the nominati'ce case is the subject of the verb (760) ; with the pas' 
sive, the actor is in the objective case after a preposition (818).^In 
using the active voice, the receiver of the act is in the objective case, 
as the object of the verb (801) ; in using the passive, it is in the nom- 
inative case, as the subject of the verb. 

37 !• It is manifest, also, that when we know the act done, the 
person or thing doing it, and that to which it is done, we can always, 
by means of the two voices, express the fact in two different ways ; 
thus, " God created the world ;" or, " The world was created by God." 
Also— 

372. When the active voice is used, we may sometimes omit the 
object ; thus, we can say, " John reads," without saying what he 
reads (323) ; and when the passive is used, we may omit the agent or 
actor ; thus, we can say, " The letter is written," without saying by 
whom. 

37 S. Hence, the following advantages arise from these 
two forms of expression : — 

1. We can, by the form alone, direct attention, chiefly, either to the 
actor f or to that which is acted upon — ^to the former, by using the 
active voice—" God created the world"— to the latter, by using the 
passive — " The world idos created by God." 

2. By means of the passive voice, we are able to -state a fact, when 
we either do not know, or, for some reason, may not wish to state, by 
whom the act was done. Thus we can say, " The glass is broken," 
though we do not know who broke it ; or if we know, do not wish 
to tell. 

3. By this means, also, we have a variety, and of course, a choice 
of expression, and may, at pleasure, use that which to us appears the 
most perspicuous, convenient, or elegant. 

3740 Intransitive verbs can have no distinction of 
voice, because they have no object which can be used as 
the subject in the passive. Their form is generally active ; 
as, " I sta7id f' "I run!' A few are used. also in the pas- 
give form, but with the same sense as in the active ; as. 
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"He 15 come; "They are gone;** equivalent to> "He Jui 
come f " They have gone." 

375. Intransitive verbs are sometimes rendered 
transitive, and so capable of a passive form — 

1. By the addition of another word : thus, " I laugh^ 
is intransitive ; " I laugh at (him) '* is transitive ; passive, 
" He is laughed at (by me)/* 

In parsing such examples, it is generally better, in the active T(^oe, 
to parse the words seimratelj — laxi^h, as an intransitive verb, and at 
as a preposition, followed by its object ; but, in the passive voice, they 
must be parsed together as one word — a transitive verb, in the passive 
voice. 

2. Intransitive verbs become transitive, when followed 
by a noun of similar signification as the object ; as, intran- 
sitive, " I run f transitive, active, " I run a race f passive, 
" A race is run by me/* 

3. Intransitive verbs become transitive, when used in a 

Causative sense ; that is, when they denote the causing 

of that act or state which the verb properly expresses ; as, 

" Walk your horse round the yard.*' — " The proprietor i*un 

a stage-coach daily.** Passively, " Your horse was ujalked 

[made to walk] round the yard '* — " A stage-coach is run 

[made to run] daily by the proprietors.** Intransitive 

verbs, used in this way, are called Causatives. 

4 Many verbs in the active voice, by an idiom peculiar to the 
English, are used in a sense nearly allied to the passive, but for which 
the passive will not always be a proper substitute. Thus, we say, 
" Th3» field plough% well "— " These lines read smoothly "— " This 
fipuit tastes bitter" — "Linen wears better than cotton." The idea 
here expressed is quite different from that expressed by the passive 
form : " This field is well ploughed " — " These lines are smoothly 
read." Sometimes, however, the same idea is expressed by both 
forms ; thus, " Wheat sells readily," or, " is sold readily at an advanced 
price." (Expressions of this kind are usually made in French by the 
reflected verb ; thus, Ce champ se Idbaure bien," — " Ces lignes se 
luent aisement "). When used in this sense, they may properly be 
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jftnked with intransitive verbs, as they are never followed bj an ob- 
jective case. 

Moods, 

376. Mood is the Ttiode or Tnanner of expressing 
the signification of the verb. 

377. In English Grammar, the moods are six; 

namely, the Indicative^ Potential^ Subjunctive, 
Imperative, Infinitive, and Participial (397). 

378. The Indicati/ve mood declares the fact 
expressed by the verb, simply and without limita- 
tion ; as, "Hez^," — "Hefo^e^," — "He is loved^^ 
(486, 494, 607.) 

379. In other words, the indicative mood attributes to 
its subject the act, being or state, expressed by the verb, 
simply and without hmitation. 

380. The Potential mood declares, not the fact 
expressed by the verb, but only its possibility^ or 
the liberty^ power^ willy or obligation^ of the subject 
with respect to it; as, "The wind may blow^^ — 
"We may wallc^^ — "I can swim^^ — "He would 
not stay " — " Children should obey their parents." 

In other words, the potential mood expresses, not what 
the subject does, or is, etc., but what it may, can, must, 
might, could, would, or should do, or be, etc. 

381, The auxiliaries may, com, etc., in the potential mood, in all 
probability, were at first independent verbs in the indicative, fol- 
lowed by the verb in the infinitive, without the sign to before it, 
as it is now used after such verbs as see, hea/t, fed, let, etc. (877). This 
is apparent when we consider that, "I can go"="lam able to go," 
etc. Grammarians now generally combine them as one word, con- 
stituting a particular form of the verb, to which (from its leading use) 
they have given the name of potential mood. The indicative and poten- 
tial both declare, but they declare different things ; the former declares 
what the snbJMt does, or is ; th# latter what ii mwy or $mn, ett., d9 w 
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he. The declaration made by the indicative is simple ; that made hf 
the potential is always complex, containing the idea of liberty, patoert 
etc., in connection with the act." " He tcrites" is the indicatiye of the 
verb to write. " He can write" is the indicative of the verb can, with 
the infinitive to write j or, combined, the potential of the verb to write.'* 

382* Both the indicative and the potential mood are used inter- 
rogatively ; as, " Does he love ?" — ** Can he write ?" They are also used 
without dependence on another verb, and express a complete idea in 
themselves. " James writes a letter," and " James can write a letter," 
are equally complete and independent sentences. 

383. The Subju^tctive mood represents the fiact 
expressed by the verb, not as actual, but as con- 
ditional, desirable, or contingent ; as, if he study y he 
will improve." — " O that thou wert as my brother ?" 

384. This mood, as its name implies, is always mbfoined to and 
dependent on another verb expressed or understood. ** If he itvdy, 
he wiU improve." — " O (I wish) that thou wert," etc. 

385. The idea of contingency, expressed by the subjunctivB 
mood, is rather a relation of syntax than a distinct mood of the 
verb (891). (See. also, 892). 

386. The subjunctive mood differs in form from the Indicative in 
the present tense only ; in the verb to he, in the present and past. 

387* Both the indicative and the potential, with a conjunctive 
particle prefixed, are used subjunctively ; that is, they are used to 
express what is conditional, or contingent, and with dependence on 
another verb ; as, " If he sleeps, he will do well " — " He would go if 
he could " (go). 

388. In parsing, that only should be called the subjunctive mood 
which has the subjunctive form. When the indicative or potential is 
used subjunctively, it should be so stated. 

389. The conditionality or contingency, etc., expressed by this 
mood, is usually intimated by such conjunctions as */, though, lest, 
unless, so, etc., prefixed, which, however, make no part of the verb. 

390. The same thing is sometimes expressed without the con- 
junction, by merely putting the verb or auxiliary before the subject 
or nominative ; as, " Had I," for " If I had " " Were he," for " If he 
were "—"Had Tie gone," for "If he had gone " — " WovM he hut reform," 
iox^Ifhe would but reform," etc. 

391* 1. The subjunctive present is only an abbreviated 
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(MHfi: •' K ^/» ♦////// AW//A •' H^i •' K fi^ all H Hi a Hmr fHi4 HHH W Hfhhf 
¥Nmhdil; fH HH^ Hf $Hji^ns4jHHi m ^f^H^H^ t^H^Hht^H. ¥.m <V^^/^, 

f>nlfHihi //^ (tiHwih i m^ ^^ hn fMi**^' ^^ HmMhim' 
iff ihi ^i^iii hi fhUHii^mi mmm^h m^Uiml m^i/ fW^ 

lUfl'iiHH Iff \ll^Mm Iff flHHik^i i fi^; III llll^f' 

hU I: ^hi^ ^hhliUkt^ U HthH H^A f/« ff x^^^hU\ HlfHH iMitif 
Mrlj \li Wfh ltHfHtttfiiUf> hH^f^.H^ th ^H^l^^ Iff ^^i^ i'l^fif} hA 
'' fff lilllll h ffthfHitHih'' (Ih }H Hffi Hhi^l^^h /Nl thh H\i 
\hh\- f/t ^ ff /f^//#W^/, ^tr^ii in ^m H^tm ^HWlif Hf Iff ff ^f^^/.y 
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sition ; as, " Boys love to play ^ " He is about to go ''— 
« What went ye out /or to see?" (867). 

393. 1. The infinitive mood has always a subject, expressed or 
understood ; yet the dct, being, or state, expressed by it, is sometimes 
80 general that it is unimportant to ascertain its subject, or impoesible 
to designate any partictUar person or thing as such. Thus, in the 
above examples, to play is referable to boys ; to go is the act of he, 
etc. 

2. When the infinitive as a subject has its own subject, it is in the 
objective case, introduced by for ; as, " For us to lie, is base." But 
when the infinitive with its subject is the object of a transitive verb, 
that subject in the objective case needs no connecting word ; as, " We 
believe him to be sincere" Here him is the subject of to be, and the 
whole clause " him to be sincere "=" that he is sincere " is the object 
of "6e?itfW**(872). 

396* The infinitive active, by an anomaly not uncommon in other 
languages, is sometimes used in a passvoe sense ; as, " You are to 
blame " (to be blamed) — " A house to let " — " A road to make " — 
" Goods made to seU " — " Eoiives to grind, etc. 

397. The Participial mood is used to denote 
action or state ; 1. As continuing or incomplete ; 2. 
As complete or finished without regard to time. 

It is always used in connection with another verb, as an 
attribute of its subject, or a hmiter of its object, as, " I am 
writing '* — " I saw him running '' — "The letter is written 
(See 452, et seq.). 

Tenses. 

398. Tenses are certain forms of the verb which 
serve to point out the distinctions of time. 

399. Time is naturally divided into the past, the present, and the 
future. The past includes aU that goes before the present ; the future 
includes aU that comes after the present ; and the present, strictly 
speaking, is the point in which the past and future meet, and which has 
itself, no space or continuance. In grammar, however, the present is 
not regarded in this strict sense, but as extending to a greater or less 
period of which the passing instant forms a part ; ai|, this m^oment. 
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hov/r^ dayt week, etc. In each of these an act, etc., may be expressed 
either simply and indefinitely as present, or definitely as completed ; 
and these are expressed by different forms of the verb called tenses. 
Hence — 

400. The tenses in English are six— the Fresent, 
the Fresent'perfect, the JPastf the Past'perfect, 
the Future and the Future-perfect/'' 

401. Of these, the present and the past, in the indica- 
tive mood, and the present in the subjunctive, are simple 
tenses, consisting of the verb only ; as, " I love '' — " I loved" 
All the rest are compound, consisting of the auxiliary and 
the verb ; as, " I have loved'' 

Remabk. — The indicative mood alone has all the tenses, and in it 
alone are the distinctions of time strictly indicated. 
The tenses may be represented to the eye by the following diagram: 



Definite Past Time, 
A 



I^ast'Perfect, 



Definite Future Time. 
Present, A 



PresenUperfect, A Future^perfect 



PusU 



JPuture, 



TENSES OP THE Il^DICATIVE MOOD. 

402. The Present tense expresses what is going on 
at the present time ; a^ *^ I love '' — " I am loved!' 



* ThQpcLst tense in EngJ!ish, does not correspond to the wnperfeet 
in Latin or Greek, but rather to the Greek Aorist. There is, there- 
fore, no propriety in retaining the name imperfect. The Latin im- 
perfect corresponds precisely to the past-progressive in English (506), 
So also, the present-perfect does not correspond precisely to the Latin 
perfect, as that is used in an indefinite sense, like the Greek Aorist, 
and also in a definite seose, Uke the English present-perfect. The 
past-perfect corresponds to the pluperfect in Latin. The future and 
the futu/re^erfeet in English correspond to the tenses of the same 
name in Latin. See B. Latin Gr., 167 ; B. and M. Latin Gr., ^60. 
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4:03, This tense is used also to express what is habitual, or ahoa^t 
true ; as, " He goea to church " — " Virtue w its own reward " — ** Vice 
produces misery." 

404, It is used, in animated narration, to express -past eyents with 
force and interest, as if they were present ; as, Ca&sar leaioes Gaul, 
crosses the Rubicon, and enters Italy " (1046, 5). 

40tS» It is used sometimes, instead of the present-perfect tense, in 
speaking of authors long since dead, when reference is made to their 
works which still exist, as, " Moses teUs us who were the descendants 
of Abraham "— " Virgil imitates Homer ;" instead of " has told," "has 
imitated." 

406 • It is used in dependent clauses after such words as when, 
before, if, as soon as, after, till, and also after relative pronouns, to 
express the relative time of a future action, that is of an action future 
at the time of speaking, but which will be present at the time refer- 
red to ; as, " When he comes, he will be welcome ** — " We shall get 
our letters as soon as the post arrives " — " He will kill every one 
[whom] he meets," etc. 

" No longer mourn for me when I am dead." — Shakes, 

407 • The Present'perfect tense represents an 
action or event as completed at the present time, or in a 
period of which the present forms a part ; as, " I have sold 
my horse*' — " I have walked six miles to-day " — " John has 
been busy this week" — "Many good books have been pub' 
lished this century." See 912. 

408, The sign of the present-perfect is ^f)0-— inflected, ha/oe, hast, 
has, or hath. 

409, In the use of this tense, it matters not how long ago the act 
referred to may have been performed, if it was in a period reaching 
to and embracing the present ; as, " Many discoveries in the arts 
have been made since the days of Bacon;" that is, in the period 
reaching from that time to the present. On the other hand, if the 
time of an act mentioned is past, and does not include the present, 
this tense can not be used, however near the time may be. Thus, wo 
can not properly say, " I have seen your friend a moment ago ;" but, 
** I saw your friend," etc. 

410, This tense i« used to express an act or state continued 
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tlirong'li a period of time Feaching to tlie present; as, "He has 
studied grammar six months " — " He has been absent [now] six years." 

411, It is used to express acts long since completed, when the 
reference is not to the act of finishing, but to the thing finished and 
still existing ; as, " Cicero has toritten orations " — " Moses h^as told us 
many important facts in his writings " — " Of old thou h/ist laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hand." 
But if the thing completed does not now exist, or if the reference is 
to the act of finishing and not to the present continuance of the thing 
finished, this tense can not be used ; thus, we can not say, " Cicero 
has written poems," because no such productions now remain. Nor, 
" In the beginning God has created the heavens," because reference is 
only to the act of God at a certain past time indicated by the words 
" In the beginning." 

4:12, It is used in the same manner as the present (406), instead of 
the future-x)erfect, to represent an action, etc., as perfect at a future 
time ; as, " The cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice." 

4:13* Sometimes this tense is used in effect to deny the present 
existence of that which the verb expresses the completion ; as, " I 
have been young " — meaning, this is now finished — " I am young no 



more." 



414, This tense corresponds to the Latin perfect definite. 

415^ The Fast tense expresses what took place in 
past time j as, " In the beginning God created the heavens." 
— " God said, Let there be light." — " The ship sailed when 
the mail arrived/' See 913. 

416, 1. The time expressed by this tense is regarded as entirely 
past, and, however near to the present, it does not embrace it ; as, " I 
saw your friend a moment ago ; " I wrote yesterday." 

2. In such expressions as " I wrote this morning " — " this week " — 
'* this year" etc., the reference is to a point of time now entirely past, 
in these yet unfinished x)eriods. 

417* The x)aBt tense never Indicates, of itself, without a linuting 
word, any definite time. 

418, This tense is used to express what was customary in past 
time ; as, " She attended church regularly all her life." 

419. The Pdst^perfect tense represents an action 
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or event as completed at or before a certain past time ; sb, 
" I had walked six miles that day " — " John Tiad been busy 
that week " — " The ship Jiad sailed when the mail arrived ^ 
— that is, the ship sailed before the mail arrived. See 914, 
915. ^ 

420, The sign of tlio past-perfect is had ; secoud person, Iiudst. 
This tense corresponds to the Latin pluperfect, 

421. The Future tense expresses what will tuko 
take place in fiUure time; as, "I will see you again, and 
your hearts shall rcjoiceP 

4:22, The signs of the faturo are ahaUf vnU. 

423. The FuturC'perfect tense intimates that an 
action or event will be completed at or before a certain time 
yet future; as, "I shall have got my lesson by ten o'clock^* 
. — " He will have finished his letter before you are ready." 

424, The signs of the future-perfect are shaU h/j/oe, vM huve, 

TEKSES OF THE POTENTIAL MOOD. 

425. The Potential has four tenses — called the 
Present^ the Present-perfect^ the Past^ and the 
Past-perfect. 

426. The Present potential expresses j!?re«ew^ liberty y 
power, or obligation. 

427 • The signs of the Present are may, can, must. 

428. The Present-perfect, in this mood, does not 
correspond in meaning to the same tense in the indicative, 
but more properly expresses present possibility, liberty, 
necessity, etc., with respect to an act or state supposed to be 
past; thus, " "Re may Iiave written,'^ means. It is possible 
that he wrote, or has written ; " He must have written/' 
means, " It must be that he wrote, or h^ds written. 

429. The signs of the Present-perfect potential are, may Tune, 
can have, must ha/oe. 
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430. The Past potential is very indefinite with respect i 
to time, being used to express liberty, ability, purpose, or 
duty, sometimes with regard to what is past, sometimes 
with regard to what is present, and sometimes with regard 
to what is future ; thus — 

Fast — " He could not do it then, for he was otherwise 
engaged/' 

Present — ^^ I would do it with pleasure now, if I could." 

Future — "K he would delay his journey a few days, 
I might [could, would, or should] accompany him.*' 

4rSl. The signs of the Past potential are, might, could, vxnUd, 
Mhould, 

432» The Past'perfect potential, also, never corres- 
ponds in time to the past-perfect indicative ; that is, it never 
represents an act, etc., as completed at a certain past time, 
but expresses the liberty, ability, purpose, or duty, with 
respect to the act or state expressed by the verb, as now 
past ; thus, " He could have written," means. He was able 
to write. 

433. The signs of the Past-perfect potential are, might have, 
could hcvoe, would hwoe, should htme. 

4:34:. The Future and Future-perfect are wanting in the Potential 
TEliTSES OF THE SITBJUl^OTIVE MOOD. 

433. The Subjunctive mood, in its proper form, 
has only the Present tense. 

The verb " to he " has the present and the past. The indicative 
mood used subjunctively (887), furnishes what may he called a second 
form of the present subjunctive, and the only form of the other sub- 
junctive tenses. 

436. The JPresent subjunctive, in its proper form, 
according to present approved usage, has always a /w- 
ture reference; that is, it denotes a present uncertainty 
or contingency respecting a supposed future action or 
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event ; thus, " If he writey^ is equivalent to, "If he should 

write," or, " If he shall write."* 

4.57- Uncertainty or contingency respecting a supposed preitent 
action or state, is expressed by the present indicative used subjnnc*. 
tively • as ** If he writes as well as he reads, he will succeed." 

438, The I^resent^perfect subjunctive is only the same tense 
of the indicative, used subjunctively. Such expressions as " If she 
have brought up children, etc. (1 Tim. v. 10), are now obsolete. 

439. The Fast subjunctive is used in two senses — 

1. It is used i^ e;xpres8 a past action or state as condi- . 
tional or contingent; as, "If he wrote that letter he de- 
serves credit, and should be rewarded ; " K he was at home, 

I did not know it." 

2. It expresses a supposition with respect to something 
present, and implies a denial of the thing supposed ; as, 
"If I had the money now, I would pay it," implying, I 
have it not. Used in this way, the verb "^o Je" (and of 
course the passive voice of transitive verbs) has a separate 
form in the singular, but not in the plural, viz., I were, 
thou werty he were ; for I was, thou wast, he was : thus, 
" If my kingdom were of this world, then would my ser- 
vants fight," implying. It is not of this world ; " that 
thou wert as my brother," implying, "thou art not" 

4:40, In this way, the Past subjunctive seems to be always used 
when the conjunctive term is omitted, and the Verb or auxiliary is 



* Prom this usage, this may properly be regarded as an elliptical 
form of the future, or of the past potential, in a future sense, the 
signs shaU or should being omitted. The forms of the present sub- 
jimctive were formerly used in the indicative, both in declarative 
and conditional clauses, where the present usage would require the 
present indicative ; thus, " Though the Lord he [is] high," etc.— P«. 
cxxxvui. 6.— "If thou he [art] the Son of God."— Jfa«^. iv. 3, 6.— 
** That which thou sowest is not quickened except it die [dies]." — 
1 Cor. XV. 86. — " Whether he he [is] a sinner or not, I know not"— 
Jo^ ix. 25, etc. 
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placed before its subject (390) ; as, " Hadst tliou been here, my brother 
had not [would not have (358) ] died." 

4:4:1* When a supposition, etc., respecting something paM, is ex- 
pressed in this way, the Past-perfect must be used ; as, " If I had had 
the money yesterday, I would have paid it," implying, I had it not ; 
" O that thou Tiadst been as my brother," implying "thou wast not." 

442, Though the past tense, used in this way, refers to a present 
act or state, yet, as it has the past form, it should, in parsing, be 
called the past tensa 

TENSE OF THE IMPEBATIVE li^OD. 

443. The Imperative mood has only the present 
tense, and that has respect to the time of the comr 
mandj exhortatioUj etc. 

The doing of the thing commanded, must, of course, ' 
subsequent to the command requiring it 

TENSES OF THE INFIiq^ITiyE MOOD. 

444. The Infinitive mood has two tenses, the 
Present and the JPerfect.*. 

These do not so properly denote the time of the action, 

etc., as its state (446 and 449) ; as, " To write " — " To have 

written." ' 

445. In the other moods the time expressed by the tenses, Is 
estimated from the time of speaking, which is always regarded as 
present ; as, " I wrote " (that is, in a time now past), " I write " (that 
is, in time now present), " I shall write " (that is, in time now fature). 
But the infinitive represents the action or state expressed as present, 
not, however, always at the time of speaking, but at the time indi- 
cated by the preceding verb, or some other word in the sentence ; as, 
** lie wishes to write " — now — to-morrow — next week, etc. ; " He wished 



* The word present is omitted before perfect, in designating this 
tense in the infinitive and pa/rtieiples, because the reference in these 
is only to the state of the act, etc., and not particularly to the present 
time (^IS). 
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to write " — tJien (viz., at the time of wishing, now past) — neost da^ 
this day — to-morrow, etc. ; " He will wish to write " — then (viz., a% 
the time of wishing, now future)— Tiea^ day, etc. Hence the following 
definitions : — 

446* — 1st The Present infinitive expresses an act or 
state as incomplete, or indefinite, or as taking place at a 
time indicated by some other word, or at any time referred 
to, expressed or implied ; as, " I wish to write " — " I wished 
to go" — "Apt to teach J' 

4:4:7* The sign of the present infinitive is, to (549). 

448» After the verh to he, the present infinitive is sometimes used 
to express a future action or event ; as, " He is to go ;" " If he were 
to go," etc. (876-3). 

449* — 2d. The Perfect infinitive expresses an act or 
state as perfect or finished, at any time referred to, ex- 
pressed or implied; as, "He is said to have written" — 
already — yesterday — a year ago, etc. 

450* The sign of the perfect infinitive is, to have, 

4iil» In the use of the infinitive it is necessary to observe, that 
the Present must never be useS in circumstances which imply a 
finished act ; nor the Perfect in circumstances which imply an act 
not finished. Thus, it is improper to say, " He is said to write yester- 
day,'* because the language leads to regard the act as finished, since 
it took place in past time. It should be, ** To have toritten yesterday " 
(921). Nor can we sayf " I hoped — I desired — I intended, etc. — to 
have written yesterday," because an act regarded as perfect or finished, 
the doing of which, of course, is past, can not be the object of hope^ 
desire, intention, etc. We should say, " I hoped to write yesterday " 
(920). 

PARTICIPIAL MOOD OR PARTICIPLES. 

452. The Participial mood or participle^ ex- 
presses the action or state of the verb, not asser- 
tively, but attributively. It has also the character 
of the adjective, and as such qualifies its subject : 
"The man came seeing^^ — '' Having finished oui 
task, we may play." See 494, 507. 
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dS3. Participles are so called, because they belong partly to the 
fi&rb, and partly to tlie acfjective. From the former, they have signifi- 
eution, voice, and tense ; and they perform the office of the latter. 

4:34^» Verbs have three participles — the present, the 
past, and the perfect ; as, loving, loved, having loved, in 
the active voice ; and being loved, loved, having been loved, 
in the passive. See 494, 507. 

4So* The participles, taken by themselves, like the infinitive, do 
not so properly denote the time of an action, as its sUite ; while 
the time of the act, whether progressive or finished, is indicated by 
the verb with which it is connected, or by some other word ; thus, 
" I saw him writing yesterday ;" " I see him torfting now ;" " I will 
see him writing to-morrow." In all these examples, vorUing expresses 
an act present, and still in progress at the time referred to ; but with 
respect to the time of speaking, the act of writing, expressed in the 
first example, is past ; in the second, it is present ; and in the third, 
it IB future, as indicated by the accompanying verbs, saw, see, tdU see, 

456. The I^resent participle dctive ends always 
in ing. In all verbs it has an active signification, and de- 
notes an action or state as continuing and progressive ; as, 
" James is building a house." In some verbs, it has also a 
passive progressive signification ; as, " The house is build- 
ing/' Appendix IX. 

437* This passive usage, some suppose, has its origin in 
the use of the verbal noun after in, to express the same 
idea ; thus, " Forty and six years was this temple in build- 
ing f "And the house when it was in building was built 
of stone made ready — so that there was neither hammer 
nor axe heard in the house, while it was in building.^ In 
the absence of emphasis, the in being indistinctly uttered, 
came to be spoken, and consequently to be written, a ; as, 
" While the ark was a preparing " (1 FeL iii. 20), and 
finally to be omitted altx)gether. Similar changes of pre- 
positions- we have in the expressions, a going, a running, a 
hunting, a fishing, etc. Others, again, sr.ppose that this 
ought to be regarded as an original idiom cf the language, 
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eimiW to the passive use of the infinitive active noticed 
before (396). But whether either of these is the true ac- 
count of this matter or not, the fact is certain. It is there- 
fore the duty of the grammarian to note the fact, though 
he may be unable to account for it. The following are 
examples : " This new tragedy was acting^ — E» Everett. 
"An attempt was making. ^^ — D. Webster. "The fortress 
was buildingy" etc. — Irving, 

458. The Present participle passive has always 
a passive signification, but it has the same difference of 
meaning with respect to the time or state of the action as 
the present indicative passive (509). 

439 • The Past Participle denotes an action or state 
us completed. 

It lias the same form in both voices. In tho actine voice, it belongs 
equally to transitive and intransitive verbs — has always an active 
sense — forms, with the auxiliaries, the Present-perfect and Past-per- 
fect tenses — and is never found but thus combined ; as, has loved" 
had lovedy" etc. In the passive voice it has always a passive sense, and, 
with the verb to be as an auxiliary forms the passive voice ; as, " He 
is loved ;" or without it, qualifies a noun or pronoun ; as, " A maa 
loved by all, hated by none." The difference between the active and 
the passive -participle will be seen in the following examples, viz. : 
Active : " He has concealed a dagger under his cloak ; Passive : Ho 
has a dagger concealed under his cloak. 

460* The Perfect participle is always compound (477), 
and represents an action or state as completed at the time 
referred to. 

It has always an active sense in the active voice, and a passive sense 
in the passive ; as, Active : Having finished our task, we may play.f 
Passive : Our task having been finished, we may play.*' 

461. The Present participle active, and the past participle 
passive, when separated from the idea of time, become ad- , 
jectives, and are usually called participial adjectives ; as, 
"An amusing story" — "A bouTid book" (206-iv). 
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4S2* The Participle in ing is often used as a verbal noun 
(107-5), having the nominative and the objective, but not 
the possessive. In this character the participle of a transi- 
tive verb may still retain the government of the verb ; as, 
" In keeping his commandments there is a great reward ;" or, 
it may be divested of it by inserting an article before it, and 
the preposition of after it ; as, " In the keeping of his com- 
Inandments/' When of follows the participle, the or a {an) 
should precede it (899.) But of can not be used before an- 
other preposition. See, (903). 

463, So also the perfect participle ; as, " There is satisfaction in 
having done well " — " His licmng done his duty, was, afterward, a 
source of satisfEustion (894, 896). 

Numher and Person, 

464. Every tense of the verb has ttvo Numbers, the 
Singular and the Plural, corresponding to the singu- 
lar and plural of nouns and pronouns. The singular as- 
serts of one J the plural of more than one. 

463* In each number, the verb has three Persons, 
called the first, second, and third. The first asserts 
of the person speaking ; the second of the person spoken 
to ; and the third of the person or thing spoken of 

Number and person, as applied to verbs, indicate only 
the form to be used with each number and person of the 
subject 

466. The subject of the verb, in the first person sin- 
gular, is always I, in the plural, we / in the second per- 
son singular, thou, in the plural, ye or you ; in the 
third person, the subject is the name of any person, 
or thing spohen of, or a pronoun of the third person 
in its stead ; also, it may be an infinitive mood, or a clause 
of a sentence, or anything of which a person can tliink or 
i^dk (762). 
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467. In ordinary discourse, the imperative mood 

has only the second person, because a command^ exhorta- 
tion, etc., can be addressed only to the person or persons 

spoken to. 

4ii8, In such expressions as "Let ua love" — "Let him love" — 
" Let them love " — phrases by which the first and the third person of 
the imperative in some languages are rendered — let is the proper 
imperative, in the second person, with thou or ye as its subject undec- 
stood, and love the infinitive without the sign (877). Thus, " Let {thou] 
US [to] love, etc 

409, This mode of expression is sometimes used, even when no 
definite individual is addressed ; as, " Let there be light." 

470, Among the poets, however, we sometimes find a first and a 
third person in the imperative ; as, " Confide we in ourselves alone." 
*' With virtue be we armed." — Hunt* 8 Tomo, " And rest we here, Ma- 
tilda said." — Scott. 

" FaU he that must beneath his rival's arm. 
And Uve the rest secure from future harm." — Pope. 

47 !• Such expressions as " Hallowed be thy name " — " Thy king- 
dom come " — " Be it enacted " — " So be it," etc., may be regarded 
either as examples of the third person in the imperative, or as ellip- 
tical for " May, " or, " Let thy name be haUowed "— " Let it be 
enacted " — " Let it be so," etc. 

47 2 • The infinitive does not change its form, whatever the 
number, person, or case of its subject, and is said, therefore, to have 
neither number nor person. 



Ooiyugation of the Verb. 

473. The conjugation of the verb is the regu- 
lar combination and arrangement of its several 
voices J moods, tenses, number s, a.nd. persons.* 

* Inflection, properly speaking, is the making of those changes of 
form which the verb undergoes in its several parts ; Conjugation is 
the combining or arranging of thes9 forms in the several voices, 
moods, tenses, numbers, and persons, to which they belong. Both are 
usually included under the term corrugation. 
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2 Pers. 
8 Pers. 



jPn 
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474. Note. — ^The simple verb has only four fonns, and every 
compound tense may be analyzed, and each of its parts be referred to 
one of these, and its force and meaning determined. The relation of 
the auxiliary to the principal verb properly belongs to syntax. The 
simple forms are as follows ; 

Regular. — 1. Love. 2. Loving. 8. Loved. 4. Loved. 
Irregular.— 1. Write. 2. Writing. 8. Wrote. 4. Written. 

1. The first form, love, is used : 1. To assert ; as, I love, 2. With do, 
emphatic ; as, I do love. 8. In infinitive, connected with to ; I desire 
to love. 4. To command ; lox>e thou. 

2. The second form is used : 1. Either to limit its subject ; as, " He 
earning in fell down, etc. ; or, 2. In predication after the verb to 
be ; He is coming (progressive form of the verb). 

8. The third form is the jxist tense. 

4. The fourth form is used : 1. Actively after Jiave, to denote that 
the actor is in possession of (has, owns, by having performed) the 
act expressed by the verb. 2. Passively ; (1) In predication, after the 
verb to be, to express the receiving of the act by the subject ; as, " He 
is loved (passive voice) ; (2) To limit a noun (its own subject, used as 
the subject or object of another verb ; as, " Admired by all Ae became 
vain." 
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EstabliBhed usage, however, renders it desirable to present the or- 
dinary tables, without change of nomenclature. 

47 S' In the active voice, most verbs have two forms — ^the Cont" 
man and the Progressive^ and in some tenses, the Interrogci^ 
tive and Emphatic. — See Appendix IX, I. 

1. The Common form expresses the simple existence 
of the fact; as, "He speaks ^^ — "She writes" — "They 
talk:' 

2. The JProgressit^e form represents an action as 
begun, and in progress, but not completed. It is formed 
by annexing the present participle to the verb " to be" 
through all its moods and tenses; as, ^^lam writing" 
etc., (506). 

3. In the present and the past indicative, etc., 
the Emphatic form is used to express a fact with em- 
phasis or force. It is formed by prefixing to the verb the 
auxiliary do, m the present tense, and did m the past ; as 
"I do write" — ^^I'did write." The other tenses, and also 
the progressive form and passive voice, are rendered em- 
phatic, by placing emphasis on the auxiliary ; as, " I have 
written*' — "I am writing" — "The letter is written." 

4. The Interrogative form usually transposes the 
order of the auxiliary ; as, " Have I written ? " and in the 
present and past indicative uses do and did; as, " Do I 
write, did I write ? " 

476. To these may be added, the solemn form of the third per 
son singular, present indicative, ending in th, or ethf instead of the 
common, in «or es. Thus — solemn form, loveth, hath loved; common, 
UyoeSf has loved. 

4:77 • The tenses of the verb, inflected without an aux- 
iliary, are called Simple tenses ; those inflected with an 
auxiliary placed before the past participle, are called Com- 
pound tenses. 
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4:78* The only regular terminations added to verbs 
are — 

1. The tense endings : ed of the past tense and 
past participle (326 and note) ; and ing in the present 
participle. 

2. Tlie personal endings: st, or est, of the 

second person singular ; as, lovesi, actest (483) : and s, es, 
or eth, of the third ; as, reads, teaches, or teacheth. The 
other changes are made by auxiliaries. 

479, In the present and the past tense, when st will easily 
coalesce with the final consonant, it is added in the same syllable ; 
as, aaidst, lovedst. But when it will not easily coalesce, or the verb 
ends in a vowel sound, est is commonly added, and forms another 
syllable ; as, wishent, teachest, lovett, goeit, dratoest, myest, texesi, 
hf-essestf etc" 

480. In the present indicative, the endings of the third person 
singular, 8, and es, are subject to the rules for the plural number of 
nouns (187-142) ; as, nts, reads, wishes, teaches, loves, goes, draws, 
carries, says, etc. 

481, In the solemn style, instead of 8, or es, the third person 
singular lias eth, which always adds a syllable, except in doth, hath, 
saith, for doeth, haveth, sayeth, 

482, The verb need is often used in the third person singular 
of the present tense, without the personal ending ; as, " The truth 
Tieed not be disguised " — " It need not be added." 

483. In annexing the tenses and personal endings to the verb, 
the Rules III., IV., and VI., for spelling words (57, 60, 66), must be 
carefully observed. 

484. In the present indicative active, the three persons in the 
plural, and the first in the singular, are alike. In the past tense, the 
fchrce persons in the plural, and the first and third in the singular, are 
all alike, except in the verb " to he," in which the form in the singu- 
lar is different from that of the plural ; thus, singular, was, wast, toas 
— plural, loere. 

485. The principal parts of the verb are the 
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Present indicative^ the Present participle, 

tliQ* P^(^st indicatire, and the Past participle. 

In parsing, the mentioning of these parts is called 
conjugating the verb. Thus : 

Present. Present Participle, Past. Past Participle. 
Repula/r J^ve, loving, loved, loved. 

Irregala/r Write, writing, wrote, written. 

Conjugation of the Irregular Verb '* To Uc/' 

4:80. The irregular and intransitive (or attributive) 
verb " to be," is used as a principal verb, and also as an 
auxiliary in the passive voice, and in the progressive form 
of the active voice. It is thus inflected through all its 
moods and tenses : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Present t am. Pres. Part., being. Past, was. Past Pa/rt,, been. 

Indicative Mood. 

FBBSENT TEK8B. 

SingtUar, Plural, 

1. I am * 1. We are. 

2. Thou art (244). 2. You are. 

3. He is. 3. Tliey are. 

PBESBNT-PERPECT TENSB. 

Sign, have. 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. 

2, Thou hast been. 2. You have been. 
8. He has been. 3. They have been. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. Thou wast 2. You were. 
8. He was. 3. They were. 

* Be, and heest were formerly used in the present indicative ; as, 
" We be true men"— Bible — for, We are true men. " If thou beest 
he." — Milton. " There he as many miseries beyond riches as on this 
side of tlfeni " — Walton. This usage is now obsolete. 
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PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 

Sign, had. 
Singular, PlwraZ. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. You had been. 
8. He had been. 8. They had been. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Signs, shall, tri^.— Inflect with each. 

1. I shall be. 1. We shall be. 

2. Thou Shalt be. 2. You shall be. 
8. He shall be. 8. They shall be. 

FUTURE-PERFECT TENSE. 

Signs, ihaU have, toUl ha/ce. — Inflect with each* 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou Shalt have been. - 2. You shall have been. 
8. He shall have been. 8. They shall have been. 

Potential Mood. 

PBEBENT TENSE. 

Signs, may, can, wt^.— Inflect with each. 

1. I may be. 1. We may be. 

2. Thou mayst be. 2. You may be. 
8. He may be. 8. They may be. 

PBESBNT-PEBFECT TENSE. 

Signs, ma^ have, cam, ha/ve,* or must ha/oe. — Inflect with each. 

1. I may have been. 1. We may have been. 

2. Thou mayst have been. 2. You may have been. 
8. He may have been. 8. They may have been. 

PAST TENSE. 

Signs, might, could, wouM, shoiUd. — Inflect with each. 

1. I might be. 1. We might be. 

2. Thou mightst be. 2. You might be. 
8. He might be. 8. They might be. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 

Signs, might home, could have, unnUd haw, should ha/o$* 

Inflect with each. 

1. I might have been. 1. We might have been. 

2. Thou mightst have been. 2. You might have been. 
8. He might have been. 8. They might have been. 



* Ca/n have, as an auxiliary, is not used in aff/rmatifM sentences. 
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Subjunctive Mood (487)* 

PBBSEKT TENSE. 

Singular, PluraZ. 

1. If* I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If you be. 

3. If he be. 8. If they be. 

FAST TENSE. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert, or were. 2. If you were. 
8. If he were. 8. If they were. 

Imperative Mood. 

2. Be, <w be thou. 2. Be, or be ye or you. 

Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT TEN8B. PERFECT TENSE. 

To be. To have been. 

Participles. 

Present, Being. Past, Been. Perfect, Having been. 

4:87 • All the tenses of the indicative, and also of the 
potential mood, are used subjunctively, by placing the con- 
junction before them, thus : Present — " If I am," " If thou 
art," « If he is," etc. (386). Present-perfect—'' K I have 
been," etc. Past — " If I was," etc. 

4:88. The verb to he, followed by an infinitive, forms a 
particular future tense, which often expresses duty, neces- 
sity, or purpose ; as, " Government is to be supported " — 
" We are to pay our debts " — " If we were to depend on 
others "=" If we should depend," etc; (876-3). 

489. This verb has no progressive form. The em- 

♦ The conjunctions, if, though, lest, unless, etc., do not form part of 
the subjunctive mood, but are placed before it to express a condition 
or contingency (388). The pupil may go over the indicative, as a 
subjunctive, with one or other of these conjunctions prefixed. 
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phatic form i^used only in the imperative; as, "2>o thou 
be''— "i?oyoube." 

Anomalous Usage. 

490. Were is sometimes used for would pe; and Tiad been, for 
uotUd have been, as, " Tliis were excellent advice." — Cowley. " It were 
a folly." — Sidney. " My fortune had been his, for tooiUd ham been " 
(358),—Dryden. 

Parsing the Verb. 

491* A verb is parsed by stating its class (tran- 
sitive, intransitive, or attributive), its farm (regular 
or irregular), conjugating it if irregular* (485), 
and stating ifa tense, mood, voice, the subject of 
which it affirms, and its person and number; 
thus, 

" He w wise." — Is is a verb, attributive, irregular — am, being^was, 
been — ^found in the present, indicative, and affirms the attribute wUe, 
of its subject he, in the third person, singular. 

492. Besides stating the several properties of the verb, as above, 
th6 teacher may occasionally require the pupil, as a sort of reviewing 
■exercise, to assign a reason for each statement ; thus : — 

•* J& — a verb, because it affirms of " He" 

Attributive — ^it affirms the attribute wise of the subject He, 
Irregular — ^its past tense and past participle do not end in ed — 

am, being, was, been. 
Present — ^it refers to present time. 
Indicaiive — ^it declares simply, and without limitation. 
Third person — ^its subject is spoken of. 
Singular — ^it asserts of but one, " He." 

As this process would consume much time, it, of course, can not 
often be used, and it is not necessary after the pupil is familiar with 
it, and prompt in assigning the reasons as above. 



* In parsing, it will save time to omit conjugating the verb when 
it is regular, and it is unnecessary, because its being announced to be 
regular sufficiently ascertains its principal parts. All irregular verbs 
should be conjugated as in 518. Every teacher, however, will adopt 
the course which he prefers. 
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4:03. Sentences.— The Subject. 

1. A sentence is an affirmation, and must contain a 

verb in the indicative, potential, or imperative mood, by 

which the affirmation is made ; and a subject of which 

the verb affirms. 

This subject is generally a noun or pronoun, in the notnitKitive 
case ; thus, the sentence, " God is good/' contains an affirmation. 
The verb is affirms of the noun God, which is of course its subject, 
and in the nominative case. 

2. Sentences which have the verb in the imperative mood, contain 
9k eommandt exhortation, g\^ The subject is tliat to^vhich the com- 
mand is given (467). 

The subject of a verb, eaxept in tTie injinitice and participial moods, 
is always in the nominative case. 

When that which is affirmed of a subject in the nominative case, 
is somotliing expressed by a noun or pronoun after the verb to be, 
that noun or pronoun is always in the nominative case, and called 
the [yredicate'-noininiitive, or nominative after the verb ; as, 
** Socrates was a philosopher" Here philosopher is in the predicate- 
nominative, and expresses what the verb " was " affirms of its subject 
" Socratesr See 796. 

EXERCISES. 

1. State the tense, mood, person, and nurnber, of the verb " to be,** 
in the following examples ; thus, " Am," present, indicative, active, 
first person, singular. 

2. Parse all the words. Thus, " Am," a verb, attributive, irregu- 
lar — am, being, was, been— in the present, indicative, active, first 
person, singular : — (491), and the pronouns as directed (253). \ 

Am ; is ; art ; I was ; we were ; they are ; you have 
been ; she had been ; he was ; we will be ; they shall be ; 
we had been ; hast been ; hadst been ; wast. 

,Wo may be; they may have been; he might be; you 
might have been; you must be; they should have been; 
if I be; thou wert; though he were; if I had been; 
though I were ; if we could have been ; they might be. 
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Be ; to be ; do thou be ; be ye ; to have been ; being ; 
been ; having been ; be thou. 

Cotij ligation of the Regular Verb *^ To Love J* 

494. The regular transitive verb "7b love^^ is 
inflected through aU its moods and tenses as fol- 
lows : — 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
FBINCIPAL PABTB. 

Present, love. Pres, part., lovin^^. Past, loved. Past part., loved. 

Indicative Mood. 

PBBSBNT TSNBB.* 

SingiUwr. PlurcU. 

1. I love. 1. We love. 

2. Thoulovest. 2. You love. 

3. He loves {or loveth). 8. They love. 

PBBBENT-PBBFBCT TBNBB. 

Sign, Juvoe. 

1. We have loved. 

2. You have loved. 
8. They have loved. 

FAST TBN8B. 

1. We loved. 

2. You loved. 
8. They loved. 



1. I have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 
8. He has loved. 

1. I loved. 

2. Thoulovedst. 
8. He loved. 



*BMPHATIC FOBMB. 
PBMXMT TOIBI. 

1. I do love. 

2. Thou dost love. 
8. He does love {or doth love). 

VMWt THriL 

1. I did love. 

2k Thou didst love. 

Wi He did love. 



1. We do love. 

2. You do love. 
8. They do love. 

1. We did love. 

2. You did love. 
0. They did love. 
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PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 

Sign, had, 

Singuia/r, Plural. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. You had loved. 
8. He had loved. 8. They had loved. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Signs, 8?iaU, toiU, — Inflect with each. 

1. I shall love. 1. We shall love. 

2. Thou shalt love. 2. You shall love. 
8. He shall love. 8. They shall love. 

FUTURE-PERFECT TENSE. 

Signs, Shan ha/oe, wiU have, — Inflect with each. 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou shalt have loved. • 2. You shall have loved. 
8. He shall have loved. 8. They shall have loved< 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Signs, may, can, must, — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I may love. 1. We may love. 

2. Thou mayst love. 2. You may love. 
8. He may love. 8. They may love. 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 

Signs, m>ay ha/ce, can have,* must ha/oe, — Inflect with each. 

1. I may have loved. 1. We may have loved. 

2. Thou mayst have loved. 2. You may have loved. 

3. He may have loved. 8. They may have loved. 

PAST TBN8E. 

Signs, might, could, vmUd, ehovM, — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might love. 1. We might love. 

2. Thou mightst love. 2. You might love. 
8. He might love. 8. They might love. 



* Can ham, as an atziliary, is not used in affirmative sentences^ 
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PAST-PERPBCT TENSE. 

Signs, might ha'oe, could have, would have, should have. 

Inflect with each. 
8ingvla/r, Plural, 

1. I might have loved. 1. We might have loved. 

2. Thou mightst have loved. 2. You might have loved. 

3. He might have loved. 8. Thej might have loved. 

Subjunctive Mood (487). 

PBBSBNT TENSE (435). 

1. If Hove. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If you love. 

3. If he love. - 3. If they love. 

Imperative Mood* 

Singular. Plural, 

Common form, 2. Love, or love thou. 2. Love, or love ye or you. 
JEmpTiatie form, 2. Do thou love. 2. Do ye e?r you love. 

Infinitive Mood, 

Pbesent, To lova Pbbpbct, To have loved. 

Participles. 

Present, Loving. Past, Loved. Perfect, Having loved. 

495. Preliminary Oral Exercise. 

Review the exercise (824), and then proceed thus : — 

When you say, " John loves learning," which word expresses what 
John does f What part of 8i)eech are words which express the a^^ of 
a person or thing (814) ? Then what part of speech is loves f Why ? 

Whose act does loves express ? Then what is John to the verb 
loves (815) ? Then John is the subject of loves. 

What is it said that John loves f Learning. What does John do 
to learning ? Of what class are verbs which express what one person 
or thing does to another (317) ? Is loves, then, transitive or intransi- 
tive ? Transitiva 

Conjugate love (485). What is its past tense ?— its past participle ? 
In what do they end ? Of what form are verbs which have the past 
tense and the past participle ending in ed (826) ? Then is love regular 
or irregular ? Regular— conjugated, love, loved^ lowd. 
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(Do all verbs fonn the pajst tense and the past participle by adding 
ed ? Let us try. Is it right to say, " / go f" Would you say, " I 
goed to church yesterday ?" What would you say ? What are those 
verbs called which do not add ed to form the past tense and the past 
participle (33?) ? Then ib " go " regular or irregular ? Why ?) 

When you say, " John loves learning," does lovea express a present, 
a past, or a future act ? When a verb expresses a present act, in what 
tense is it (402) ? In what tense, then, is loves f Present. Why ? 

(What would you say, to express the same act as i)ast ? — ^as future ? 
Then what tense is loved f — wiU love ?) 

When you say, "John loves learning," do you declare a fact 
simply, or with any limitation ? What mood declares an act simply 
(378) ? Then what mood is loves ? Indicative 

In this sentence, does the subject John act, or is It acted ujwn t 
What voice represents the subject as acting (368) ? Then what voice 
is loves f 

Is John represented here as speaking, spoken to, or spoken off 
What person represents the subject as spoken of (405) ? Then what 
person is loves f Third person. 

Does loves assert the act of one person, or of more than one? 
What number asserts of one (464)? Then what number is loves? 
Singular. 

496', The fiacts ascertained by this process will stand in 
order, thus: *' Loves'' — a verb, transitive, regular, conju- 
gated love, loving, loved, loved — ^found in the presentyindica" 
tive, active, third person, si?igular, and expresses the act of 
''John:' See 491. 

4:97' This may be extended, by giving the reasons of each state- 
ment, as foUows : — 
** Loves "-r-a verb, because it expresses an oc^ of its subject (314). 

Transitive, because it expresses an act that passes over from 
the actor, John, to an object, homing (320a.) 

Regida/r, because its past tense and past participle end in edL 

Conjugated, love, loving, loved, loved (4S5). 

Present, — ^it expresses what John does now (403). 

Indicative, — ^it expresses the act simply (378). 

Active, — ^it represents its subject as acting (368), 

Third person, — ^its subject is spoken of (465). 

8in>gviiar, — it asserts of only ons (464). 
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EXEBCISES — 1^0. L 

Inflect the following irregular verbs in the same manner as the 
rerb " to love :" — taking care to use the past participle in the com- ' 
poimd tenses (477). 

Present Past, Past Participle. 

Go went gone 

Write wrote written 

Do did done 

Give gave given 

Have had had 

BXERCISES— KO. H. 

1. In the following exercises, tell the tense, mood, voice, person 
and number, and always in this order, thus " Loves " — ^Present, indica- 
tive, active, third person, singular. 

2. In the Imperative, omit the tense, and say thus, " Love thou "— 
Imperative, active, second person, mngular. 

3. In the Infinitive and Participles, omi"; the person and nvnber, 
and say thusi'^I'i? love" — Present, infinitive, active ; " Loving " — Pres- 
ent participle, active. 

N. B. — The pronoun prefixed is no part of the verb, but helps to 
show its person and number. The auxiliaries (or signs, except in a 
a special analysis) are not taken separately, but always with the verb ; 
so that the tioo words, and sometimes three, as in the future-perfect 
indicative are parsed together as one word, thus, " Has loved " — ^th-^ 
present-perfect, indicative, active, third person, singular. 

He loves. — We have loved. — He loved. — They had loved. 
— ^You shall love. — They may have loved. — We might love. 
— Love thou. — To love. — You had gone. — They will go. — 
To have gone. — We will write. — They may write. — They 
should go. — He has fa — You had given. — We might 
have gone. — James has written. — Rohert loves to write. — 
To write is useful — Writing is useful — Having written.— 
We gave. — They have given. — You will give. 

The 01:]dective Case. 
498. A transitive verb, m the active voice, tells what 
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Its subject does to some other person or thing. That per- 
son or thing is the object of the verb, and is in the 06- 
jective case. Thus, "He loves us;" loves is a transitive 
verb in the active voice, and tells what its subject he, docs 
to us. Us, then, is its object, and is in the objective case. 
See also 320. 

1. In the followin^^ exerdses, tell which words are verbs, and whj; 
whether transitive or intransitive, and why ; what is the subject, and 
why ; and if transitive, what is their object, and why. 

2. Conjugate the verbs, and tell their tense, mood, voice, person^ 
and number ; thus, " Loves " — Verb, transitive, regular — ^love, loving, 
loved, loved — the present, indicative, active, third person, singular. 

He loves us. — I will love hiuL — Good boys study their 
lessons. — Children love play. — God created the world — Ke- 
member thy Creator. — Do good to all men. — Forgive your 
enemies. — He that giveth to the poor (201) lendeth to the 
Lord.-^You should study grammar. — We should read the 
best books. — Bad books injure the character. — War makes 
rogues, and peace hangs them. — Children, obey your pa- 
rents. — A good cause makes a strong arm. — Show mercy, 
and thou shalt find it 

EXEECISES — NO. III. 
FARSIKG. 

In the preceding exercises (498), parse each word in order ; the 
noun, as directed, (182) ; the article, as directed (194) ; th«i adjective, as 
directed (225); the pronoun, as directed (258); and the verb, aa 
directed (491 or 496). Or, more fully, as an occasional exercise (492 
or 497), thus: 

"Loves '* — a verb, because it expresses an act, viz., cihe. 
transitive, because it has an object, its (498). 
regular , — ^its past tense and past participle end ined; 
conjugated, love, lovi?ig, loved, loved, 
present, because the act takes place in present time. 
indicative, — ^it declares the fact simply. 
third person, — ^its subject, Ae, is spoken of, 
singular, -^it assarts of bni 0^4, 
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Negative Fortn of the Verb. 

499 • The verb is made to deny by placing the word not 
hfter the simple form ; as, " Thou lovest not f and between 
the auxiliary and the verb in the compound form; as, " I 
do not love." When two auxiliaries are used, it is placed 
between them ; as, " I would not have loved." 

«500. In the infinitive and participles, the negative is 
put first; as, " Not to love "—"Not loving"— "Not loved." 

501, The simple form is seldom used with the negative. In the 
present and past tenses, the compound or emphatic form is more 
common. The following synopsis will show the manner of using 
the negative : — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 1. I do not love. « 2. Thou dost not love, etc. 

Prbs.-Pebf. 1. I have not loved. 2. Thou hast not loved, etc. 

Past. 1. I did not love. 2. Thou didst not love, etc. 

Past-Pbbp. 1. I had not loved. 2. Thou hadst not loved, etc 

Future. 1. I will not love. 2. Thou wilt not love, etc. 

Fut.-Pbrf. 1. I shall not have 2. Thou slialt not have loved, 

loved. etc. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Preseih'. 1. I can not love. 2. Thou canst not love, etc. 

Prbs.-Perf. 1. I may not have 2. Thou mayst not have loved, 

loved. etc. 

Past. 1. I might not love. 2. Thou mightst not love, etc. 

Past-Perf. 1. I might not have 2. Thou mightst not have 

loved. loved, etc. 

SUBJUN^CnVB MOOD (487). 
Present. 1. ^ I do not love. 2. If thou do not love, etc 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
BingtUar. Phiral. 

2. Love not, or do not thou love. 2. Love not, or do not ye love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. Not to love. Perfect. Not to hava loved, 

PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Not loving. Past. Notloved. 

Perfect. Not having loved. 
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Interrogative Form of the Verb, 

502. The verb is made to ask a question by placing 
the nominative or subject after the simple form; as, 
** Lovest thou ?" and between the auxiliary and the verb in 
the compound forms; as, "Do I love?" When there are 
two auxiliaries, the nominative is placed between them ; 
as, " ShaU I have loved ?" 

SOS. The subjunctive, imperative, infinitive, and parti- 
ciples, can not have the interrogative form. 

($04, The simple form of the verb is seldom used interrogatively. 
The following synopsis will show how how the verb is put into the 
interrogative form ; — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 1. Do I love ? ** 2. Dost thou love ? etc. 

Pres.-Perp. 1. Have I loved? 2. Hast thou loved? etc. 

Past. 1. Did I loVe ? 2. Didst thou love ? etc. 

Past-Perp. 1. Had I loved ? 2. Hadst thou loved ? etc. 

Future. 1. Shall I love ? 2. Wilt thou love? etc. 

Fut.-Perp. 1. Shall I have loved ? 2. Wilt thou have loved ? eta 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present. 1. May I love ? 2. Canst thou love ? etc. 

Pre8.-Perp. 1. May I have loved ? 2. Canst thou have loved ? etc. 

Past. 1. Might I love ? 2. Couldst thou love? etc. 

Past-Perv. 1. Might I have loved ? 2. Couldst thou have loved? etc 

. SOS. Interrogative sentences are made negative by 
placing the negative either before or after the nominative ; 
as, ^ Do I not love T or, " Do not I love V 

exercises. 

1. Inflect the verb to love in the negative fonn. 

2. Inflect the indicative, and potential, in the interrogative form. 

3. Change the exerdses (p. 121) into the negative form, and writd 
thdm out 

4. Change the examples in the indicative and the potential into 
the interrogative form, and write them oat 
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JProgressvve Form of the Active Voice. 

506. The JProgressive form of the verb is inflected 
by prefixing the verb to be, through all its moods and tenses, 
to the present participle ; thus: — 
Present. 1. I am writing. 2. Thou art writing:, etc. 

Pres.-Perp. 1. I have been writing. 2. Thou hast been writing, etc. 
Past. 1, I was writing. 2. Thou wast writing, etc. 

Past-Perp. 1. I had been writing. 2. Thou hadst been writing.etc. 
Future 1. I shall be writing. 2. Thou shalt be writing, etc. 
Fut.-Perp. 1. I shall or will have 2. Thou shalt or wilt have been 

been writing. writing, etc. 

Note. — Verbs which in the common fonn imply continuance, do 
not usually admit the proirressive form ; thus, "I am loving" (if 
proper) would mean nothing more than " I love." Appendix IX. 
1,2. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Change the following verbs from the simple into the progressive 
form : — 

He writes. — They read. — Thou teachest — ^We have learn- 
ed. — ^He had written. — They go. — You will build. — I ran. 
— John has done it. — We taught — He stands. — ^He stood. 
— They will stand. — They may read. — ^We can sew. — ^You 
should study. — We might have read. 

2. Change the following, firom the progressive into the simple 
form: — 

We are writing. — They were singing. — They have been 
riding. — ^We might be walking.— I may have been sleeping. 
— ^They are coming. — Thou art teaching. — They have been 
eating. — He has been moving. — We have been defending. 

3. Parse these verbs, in the progressive form ; thus, " Wfi are wrii- 
ing" — " are vyriting'* is a verb, transitive, irregular — lorUe^ iffriting, 
wrote, written — in the present, indicative, active, first person, plural, 
progressive form. 

4. Change the exercises, No. 2, into the negative form ; thus. " We 
are not writing ;" — ^into the interrogative form ; a8, " Are we writing?" 
— ^into the negative-interrogative form ; as, " Ar© wf »o* writing f* o^ 
" Are not we writing V* 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

507. The Passive voice is inflected "by adding the 
past participle to the verb '^tobe,^^ as an auxillaiy, 
throughjaJl its moods and tenses thus ; (486) : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Present, Am loved. Present pa/rt., Being loved. Past, Was loved. 

Past participle, Loved. 

Indicative Mood* 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singvlar, Plural, 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. You are loved. 
8. He is loved. 8. They are loved. 

PBEBENT-FERFEOT TENSE. 

Sign, have, 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. You have been loved. 
8. He has been loved. 8. They have been loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 
2 Thou wast loved. 2. You were loved. 
8. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 

Sign, ?iad. 

1 I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. You had been loved. 
8. He had been loved. 8. They had been loved. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Signs, shaU, toiU. — Inflect with each. 

1. I shall be loved. 1. We shall be loved. 

2. Thou shaJt be loved. 2. You shall be loved. 
8. He shall be loved. 8. They shall be loved. 
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FUTURE PBRPBCT TEN8B. 

Signs, »haU ha/oe, v>iU ha/ve, — Inflect with each. 

1. I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou shalt have been loved. 2. You shall have been loved. 

3. He shall have been loved. 8. Thej shall have been loved. 

Potential Mood, 

PBBBBNT TBNSB. 

Signs, may, can, must, — Inflect with each. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may be loved. 1. We may be loved. 

2. Thou mayst be loved. 2. You may be loved. 
8. He may be loved. 8. They may be loved. 

FRBSBNT-PBBFBCT TBNSB. 

Signs, may have, can ha/o^jfat must have, — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I may have been loved. ^T?' 1. We may have been loved. 

2. Thou mayst have been lovl^. 2. You may have been loved. 
8. He may have been loved. 8. They may have been loved. 

PAST TBNBB, 

Signs, might, could, would, slunUd, — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might be loved. 1. We might be loved. 

2. Thou mightst be loved. • 2. You might be loved. 
8. He might be loved. 8. They might be loved. 

PAST PBRFBCT TBN8B. 

Signs, might have, could have, would 7ia/oe, should have.^ 

Inflect with each. 

1. I might have been loved. 1. We might have been loved. 

2. Thou mightst have been loved. 2. You might have been loved. . 
8. He might have been loved. 8. They might have been loved. 



* Can ham, as an auxiliary, is not used in afflrmatvoe sentences. 



^ 
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Suhjunctlve Mood (487). 

FBBSENT TENSE. 

Singular Plural. 

1. If* I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If you be loved. 
8. If he be loved. a If they be loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert or were loved. 2. If you were loved. 
8. If he were loved. 8. If they were loved. 

Imperative Mood* 

Singular, Plural. 

2. Be thou loved. 2. Be ye <?r you loved. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Pbbsbnt, To be loved. Perfect, To have bee^ toved 

Partioij^s* 

Pbbsbnt, Being loved. Past, Loved!^ERFEOT, 'Having been loved 

Observations on tlie Passive Voice, 

508. 1. The passive voice, in the finite moods, properly 
aflBrms of the subject the receiving of the act performed by 
the actor; and in all tenses, except the present, expresses 
passively the same thing that is expressed by the same 
tense in the active voice : thus, " Caesar conquered Gaul,'* 
and "Gaul was conquered by Caesar," express the same 
thing. Hence, the subject of the verb in the passive voice, 
is the object of the act, i. e., it is acted upon by the actor 
(369). 

2. Every tense of the passive voice may be resolved into 

• ■ - I — ■- — ■ III I ■ 

* The conjunctions, i/, though , lest, unless, etc., do not fonn 
part of the subjunctive mood, but are placed before it to express a con- 
dition or contingency (389). The pupil may go over the indicative, 
fU9 a subjimctive, with one or other of these conjunctions prefixed. 
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the verb to be, and the past participle,— -the former 
to be regarded as an attributive verb, and the latter as 
a participle hmiting the subject of the attributive verb, 
which is also its subject Compare the following : — 

Sad at heart, he returned home. 
He WAS sad at heart. 
Admired by all, he became vain. 
He WAS admired by all, etc. 

S09, The present passive has a somewhat different office in 
different verbs. In some, it represents the act as now in progress — 
in others, as now completed. In the former ^ it expresses passively the 
present continuance of the action, just as the present active does. 
Thus, " James loves Robert," and " Robert is loved by James," ex- 
press precisely the same thing. In the latter, the present passive 
expresses, not the continuance, but the result of the act now finished, 
as a predicate of the subject ; as, " The house is JmUt." The act of 
building is here represented, not as continuing, but as completed ; 
and the result of the act expressed by "built" is predicated of 
" house." 

S10> In all such verbs, the idea expressed by the present passive 
differs from that expressed by the present active ; the latter express- 
ing a continuing, the former, a completed act. A continuing act, in 
this class of verbs, can be expressed passively only when the parti- 
ciple in ing has a passive as well as an active sense (456). 

Sll, There is no passive form corresponding to the progressive 
form, in the active voice, except where the partidple in ing is used 
passively ; as, " The house is building" The form introduced within 
the last fifty years, and now defended by some grammarians, viz., 
"The house is being buUt" ought to be regarded only as a clumsy 
solecism. On this subject, see 457 and Appendix IX. 

Exercises on the Passive Voice* 

EXERCISES — NO. L 

Inflect the following verbs in the same manner as am laved (507)* 
Present, Past. Past Participle. 

Am commended. was commended, commended. 

Am taught, was taught, taught. 

Am told, was told* told. 

Am placed* was placed, .phuaidL 
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EXERCISES — 1^0. IL 

« 

1. In the following exercises, tell the tense, mood, voice, number^ 
and person, and always in this order, viz. : " Is loved " — ^present, indi- 
cative, passive, third person, singular. 

3. In the imperative, omit the tense, and say thus : " Be ye loved," 
imperative, passive, second person, plural. 

3. In the infinitive and participles, omit the person and number, 
and say thus : '* To be loved,*' present, infinitive, passive. " Being 
loved," present participle, passive. 

They are loved ; we were loved ; she was loved ; he has 
been loved; I have been loved; thou hadst been loved; 
we shall be loved ; they will be loved ; I shall have been 
loved. 

He can be loved; she must be loved; they might be 
loved ; ye would be loved ; I could be lov^ ; iiiou mayst 
have been loved; it may have been loved. If I be loved. 
Be thou loved ; you be loved. To be loved. Loved ; having 
been loved ; being loved. 

4. Put the above exercises, first In the negative form, and then, in 
the indicative and potential moods, in the interrogative form, as di^ 
lected (499 and 502). 

EXERCISES — NO. III. 

Change the exercises (497, II. ; 498) into the passive form. Write 
them out, and then parse them ; thus, " We are loved by him," etc. 
Pot each example in the negative form, and those in the indicative or 
potential, in the interrogative form, as directed (499 and 502). 

lAst of Irregular Verbs. 

512. An Irregular verb is one that does not 
form its past tense in the indicative active, and its 
past participle, by adding ed to the present. 

313, \* The following list comprises nearly all the irregular 
verbs in the language. Those conjugated regularly, as well as irregu- 
larly, are marked with an r« When two forms are given, the first 
Is most used. 
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They may be conveniently divided into fhree classes : 

1. Those which have only one form for the three parts giyen ; 



fiz. : 

Present. 
Bet 
Burst 
Cast 
Cost 
Cut 
Hit 
Hurt 
Knit 
Let 
Put 
Quit 
Rid 
Set, de- 
Shed 
Shred 
Shut 
Slit 
Spit 
SpUt 

Spread, de- 
Sweat 
Thrust 
Wet 
Whet 



Past, 

bet r 

bu|st 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit r 

let 

put 

quit r 

rid 

set, de- 
shed 

shred 

shut 

slit 

spit, (spat, obsolete) 

split 

spread, be- 
r sweat 

thrust 
r wet 
r whet 



Past PaHiciple, 

bet r 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit r 

let 

put 

quit r 

rid 

set, de- 
shed 

shred 

shut 

slit, slitted 

spit 

split 

spread, de- 
r sweat 

thrust 
r wet 
r whet 



2. Those which have two fonms for the parts given ; vli. 



Abide 

Beat 

Bend 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Betide 

Bless 

Bind, un- 

Bleed 

Breed 

Bring 



abode 

beat 

bent r 
r bereft 

besought 
r betid 
r blest 

bound, uiv» 

bled 

breiji 

brought 



abode 

beaten, beat 

bent r 
r bereft 

besought 
T betid 
r blest 

bound, wOf 

bled 

bred 

brought 
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Present 

Build, r*. 

Bum 

Buy 

Catch 

Hing 

Come, be- 

Creep 

Peal 

JHg 

Dream 

Preea 

Dwell 

Feed 

Feel 

Fight 

Find 

Flee 

Fling 

OUd 

Gird, be- en- 

Grind 

Hang 

Have 

Hear 

Hold, he- vnth- 

Keep 

Kneel 

Lay, fta- 

Lead, mt#- 

Lean 

Leap 

Learn 

Leave 

Lend 

Lie 

Light 

Lose 

Make 

Mean 

Meet 



Past. 

built, r^ r 
r burnt 

bought 

caught r 

clung 

came, 60- 

crept 

dealt r 

dug r 
r dreamt 
r dreet 

dwelt r 

fed 

felt 

foUglit 

found 

fled 

flung 
r gilt 

r girt, he- en- 
ground 

hang 

had 

heard 

held, be- teUh- 

kept 
r knelt 

laid, be- 

led, mie' 
r leant 
r leapt 
r learnt 

left 

lent 

Ued 
r lit 

lost 

made 

meant 

met 
r 4tst 



Past Pariiciple* 

built, re- r 
r burnt 

bought 

caught r 

clung 

come, be- 

crept 

deaJt 1* 

dug r 
r dreamt 
r drest 

dwelt r 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 
r gilt 
r girt, be- en- 

ground 

hung 

had 

heard 

held, holden, &». tet^ 

kept 

knelt r 

laid, be- 

led, mie- 
r leant 
T leapt 
T learnt 

left 

lent 

lied 
r lit 

lost 

made 

meant 

met 
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Present 


Past, 


Past Participle. 


Pay, re- 


paid, rc- 


paid,re- 


Pen, to inclose 


r pent 


r pent 


Rap 


r rapt 


r rapt 


Itead 


rend 


read 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Ride 


rode ^ 


rode, riddea 


Run 


ran 


run 


Say 


said 


said 


Seek 


Bought 


sought 


Sell 


Bold 


sold 


Send 


Bent 


sent 


Sliine 


shone r 


shone r 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Sit 


sat 


sat (sitten, obsolete,) 


Sleep 


slept 


slept 


Sling 


slung 


slung 


Slink 


slunk 


slunk 


Smell 


r smelt 


r smelt 


Si^eed 


sped 


sped 


Spell 


r spelt 


r spelt 


Spend, mis- 


spent, mis- 


spent, mis- 


Spill 


r spilt 


r spilt 


Spoil 


spoilt r 


r spoilt 


Stand, tDUTt- etc. 


stood, vyUTi- 


stood, with- 


Stave 


r stove 


r stove 


Sti^y 


r staid 


r staid 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung . 
struck7'8tri(^C& 


Strike 


struck 


String 


strung 


strung 


Sweep 


swept 


swept 


Swing 


swung 


. swung 


Teach, mis- 


taught, miff- 


taught, mis- 


Tell 


told 


told 


Think, be- 


thought, he- 


thought, te- 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound r 


wound r 


Work 


wrought r 


wrought r 


Wring 


T wrung 


wnmg r 
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8. Thofle whfcli have three forms for the parts given ; viz. : 


Present, 


Past, 


PaH Participle, 


Am 


was 


been 


Arifie 


arose 


arisen 


Awake 


awoke r 


awaked 


Bake 


baked 


r baken 


Bear, to bring forth 


bare, bore 


bom 


l^eaXtfor- 


bore, bare,/<w- 


borne, /or- 


Begin 


began 


begnn 


Bid 


bade, bid 


bidden, bid 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke, brake 


broken, broke 


Chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave, to adhere 


r clave 


cleaved 


Cleave, to aplit 


clove, cleft 


cloven, deft 


Clothe 


clothed, clad 


r clad 


Crow 


r crew 


crowed 


Dare, to f>enture 


r durst 


^ared 


IMve 


r dove 


dived 


Do, mid- unr 


did, mis- un 


done, mis- un- 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drink 


drank 


drunk 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Eat 


ate, eat 


eaten ^ 


Fan, he 


fell, be- 


fallen, de- 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten, forgot 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Freight 


freighted 


fruught r 


Get, he- 


got, gat, de- 


gotten, got, de- 


Give,/<?r- mw- 


gave, /<?r-ww- 


given, /or- ^nil- 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave, en- 


graved, el^ 


r graven, en- 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Heave 


r hove 


r hoven 


Hew 


hewed 


r hewn 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 
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Present. 


Poet, 


Future. 


Lie, to lie dovm 


lay 


lain 


Load 


loaded 


r laden 


•fow 


mowed 


T mown 


Bing 


rang, rung 


rung 


Rise, a- 


rose, a- 


riseti, dt- 


Rive 


rived 


r riven 


Saw 


sawed 


r sawn 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seethe 


r sod 


r sodden 


Shake 


shook 


sliaken 


SlMe, mM- 


shaped, mie- 


r shapen, ini»' 


Blme 


shaved 


r shaven 


Shear 


r shore 


shorn 


Show 


showed 


r shown 


Shrink 


shrunk, shrank 


shrunk, shrunken 


Sing 


sung, sang 


sung 


Sink 


sunk, sank 


sunk 


Slay 


slew 


slain 


Slide 


slidi* 


slidden, slid r 


Sling 


slung, slang 


slung 


Smite 


smote 


smitten, smit 


Sow 


sowed 


sown V 


Speak, 6^ 


spoke, spake, he- 


spoken, be- 


Spin 


spun, span 


spun 


Spring 


sprung, sprang 


sprung 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stride, be- 


strode, strid, be- 


stridden, strid, be- 


Strive 


r strove 


striven 


Strew, be- 


strowed, Re- 


r strown, be-- 


Swear 


swore, sware 


sworn 


Swell 


swelled 


r swollen 


Swim 


swum, swam 


swum 


Take, he- under- 


took, be- under- 


taken, be- under- 


Tear 


tore (tare, cbeolete) 


torn. 


Thrive 


r throve 


r thriven 


Throw 


threw r 


T thrown 


Tread 


trod (trode, dbe) 


trodden, trod 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Write 


wrote (writ, abe) 


written (writ, o6«.) 



i 
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Defective Verbs, 

514. A I>efective Verb is one in which some of 
the parts are wanting. The following list comprisq^ 
the most important. They are irregular, and chiefly 
auxiliary : — 

Present. Past. Present Past. 

Can could Shall sliould 

May might WiU would 

Must Wis wist 

Ought ought Wit ) 

Quoth quoth Wot ) 

Imperative — ^Beware. 

« 

515, Ought f originallj the past tense of owe^ is now used to 
signify present duty ; and niustf to denote present obligation or ne^ 
cessity. When they refer to -past time, a change is made in the infini- 
tive with wliich they are joined ; thus, Present — " These things ye 
ought to do /" Pcut — *' These things ye ought to have done," (443 
and 449) 

SIO. Will, as an auxiliary, has toUt, and s?uiU has sTialt, in the 
second person singular. They are both without inflection in the 
third person singular. Will, as a principal verb, is regular. 

, 517. Wis, wistf which signifies, to know, to imagine, is now 
obsoleta Wit, of the same meaning and origin, is now used only 
in the infinitive, in the phrase, " to wit" that is, " namely." 

518, Beware (properly be and voare, or wary) is now used only 
in the imperative, and sometimes after an auxiliary ; as, " Beioare of 
liini" — « We should beware." 

519, Quoth f to say, to speak, is used only in ludicrous lan- 
guage ; its nominative always comes after the verb, and it has no 
variation for person, number, or tense ; as, " Q;uoth he " — " Quoth 
they," etc. 

To defective verbs also xwfoperly belong— 

Impersonal Verbs. 

520. Impersonal Verbs are those which assert 
the existence of some action or state, but refer it to 
no particular subject. 
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They are always in the third person singular, and in 
English are preceded by the pronoun it; as, "It rains^ 
— " It hails,'' — " It behoovesy' etc. 

ii21* To this class of words belong the expressions, methinks, 
mefhought ; meseems^ meseemed ; sometimes used for, " B 
seems to me " — " It appears to me" etc. 

522. The pronoun it, preceding the impersonal verb as its sub- 
ject, is the substitute of some unknown and general, or well-knowu 
cause, the action of which is expressed by the verb^ but which can 
not, or need not, itself be named (246-4X 

EXEBCISES. 

1. Conjugate the following irregular verbs (485 and 513), stating 
why they are called irregular. Make complete sentences with them, and 
in these tell which are transitive, which are intransitive, and which 
are attributive, and why (32051). Extend the list at pleasure from 
the table. 

Take, driye, creep, begin, abide, buy, bring, arise, catch, 
bereave, am, burst, draw, drink, fly, flee, fall, get, give, 
etc. 

EXEBCISES ON THE PBECEDING PABTS OF SPEECH. 

1. In the following exercises, parse the several words ; viz., the 
nouns as directed (182)— articles as (194) — adjectives as (226)— pro- 
nouns as (253)— and verbs as (491 and 496). 

[The words in Italics are prepositions, and the nouns or pronouns 
following them are in the objective case.] 

The wind shakes the trees. — The apples^ fell to the 
ground.— "God created all things. — The heavens are the 
work q/* his hands. — The sun shines. — The fields are cover- 
ed with grain. — The crops are excellent. — The rivers run 
into the sea. — ^A good man shows pity to the poor (201). — 
Kemember thy Creator in the days of thy youth. — Truth 
is mighty. 

2. F«rm a list of ten nouns ; say something reepeotiag 9Uk ; uid 
parse the sentences so fonfied, i^ above. 
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ADVERBS. 

53.?. An Adverb is a word joined to a verhj an 
adjective^ or another adverb^ to modify it, or to 
denote some circumstance respecting it ; as, ^' Ann 
speaks distinctly ; she is remarkably diligent, and 
reads very correctly. ^^ 

524. An adverb is generally equivalent to a modifyingr phrase, 
or adjunct (541) of the word to which it is joined. Thus, in the pre- 
ceding example, " distinctly " means, in a distinct manner ; " r«- 
markaMy,'* in a remarkable degree. So, " now " means, at this time ; 
" then" at that time, etc. Hence, adverbs and adverbial adjuncts are 
often used indiscriminately in modifying verbs, adjectives, and ad- 
verbs. 

525. On the same principle that an adverb modifies another 
adverb, it sometimes also modifies an adjunct ^ a phrase f or a 
sentence ; as, " I met your brother far from home " — " He will be 
here soon after mid-day " — " We shaU go immediately ctfter the 
mail arrives." 

326» A few adverbs are sometimes used as ailjtincts 
of notms and pronouns ; as, " I only [that is, /, and 
no one else] am escaped alone to tell thee." — " The women 
also were present,'^ that is, the women as well as the others 
— in addition to the others. 

The adverbs used in this way are such as the following : Chiefly, 
particularly, especially, entirely, altogether, solely, only, merely, partly 
also, likewise, too, etc. 

527. An adjunct, without the word to which it belongs, 
is calM an adverbial phrase ; as, in short, in vam, 
in ge7ieral, at most, at least, at a I. 

528. Adverbs have been divided into various 
classes, according to their signification. The chief 
of these are the following : — 
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Table of Adverbs* 

1. Manner; sls, justly, hravdp, 

2. JPlace ; as, here^ there, where — hither. 

3. Tune ; as, now, then, when, won, often, 

4. Direction ; as, upward, dotontoard, 

Advkrbs express / ^' ^ffl^^^^^on; ^,yeii,verUy,ceH(dray, 

6. Negation ; as, nay, no, not, notoise. 

7. Interrogation ; as, how f why f when f 

8. Comparison ; as, more, most, less, as, 

9. Quantity ; as, miich, some, little, enough, 
^10. Order ; as, first, secondly, thirdly, next, 

S20, Titer e^ commonly used as an adverb of place, is often used 
as an introductory expletive to the verbs to be, to come, to 
appear, and some others, when the subject, in declaratory sentences, 
follows the verb ; as, " There is no doubt of the fajct "— " There are 
four boys here/* Sometimes, when the subject goes before, it is 
placed between the subject and the verb ; as, " A mistake there is." 
In all such cases, there is a mere expletive. It adds nothing to the 
sense, but still it enables us to vary the form of expression, and to 
floften the abruptness which would otherwise exist. This will appear 
by omitting it in any of the preceding examples. 

Tlien does not always refer to time, but it is used to indicate a 
certain circumstance, or a case supposed ; as, " If you will go, then, 
[that is, in that case] say so." 

Now is sometimes used without reference to time, merely to indi- 
cate the transition firom one sentence to another ; as, " Not this man, 
but Barabbas. Now Barabbas was a robber." 

530. The words, to-day ^ to-night, to-morrow ^ yester- 
day ^ used as adjuncts, may be called adverbs of time, or they may 
be regarded as nouns in the objective case, without the governing 
word (828), or as nouns in any case the construction may require. 

SSI, In comparisons, as and so, in the antecedent clause, are 
usually reckoned adverbs, because they modify an adjective or an- 
other adverb. The corresponding as and so, sometimes called con- 
junctions, are properly adverbs also, because resolvable into an 
adjunct (524) ; thus, *' It is as high as heaven," that is. It is high in 
the degree in which heaven is high. — " So fax M I know," that is, far 
to the extent to which I know. 
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532, So is often used as the representative of a preceding word^ 
phrase, or sentence, in order to prevent its r^)etition ; as, " To make 
men h/ippy, and keep them so " — " France is highly cultivated — ^Eng^ 
land more so " — " James is in good healthy John is not so " — " I be- 
lieved tliat you would succeed, and I told you so" 

533, Therefore, wherefore, €U80, sometimes called con- 
junctions, are more properly adverbs, because used for the a^jonctSi 
for this reqLSon.for which reason, in addition (5^). 

Conjunctive Adverbs. 

534. A Conjunctive Adverb is one that stands 
for two adjuncts, one of which contains a relative pronoun, 
and the other, its q,ntecedent ; thus, " I will see you when 
you come/^ Here, token is equivalent to, at the time at 
which; the first part, "a^ tlie iime^^ modifies ^^wiU 8ee^ 
and the second, "a^ which,^ modifies *^co7)ie.'' Again, "I 
know not how it is done.** Here hoto is equivalent to the 
manner in which. The first part, *Uhe manner,^^ is the 
object of ^^knoto,^^ and the second, "i» whichy^ is the ad- 

. junct of " is done/' In a similar way, where may be re- 
solved into the place in which j whither, into the place to 
which, etc. 

These adverbs perform a double office : they modify two different 
words, and connect the clauses to which they belong. They are, 
when, where, while, tvhither, whence* They are also used 
interrogatively, both directly and indirectly. Thus used, they are 
not conjunctive ; as, " When [that is, at wliat time] will you come ?" 
— "Thou knowest not whence [from what place] it cometh, and 
whither \to what place] it goeth." 

For^nation and Derivation of Adverbs. 

53 5. Adverbs are either primitive or derivative. 

1. A few adverbs are j^i^ifnitive, or derived from no other words 
in the language ; as, yes, no, not, here, therCf now, then, etc. 

Many adverbs of quality or manner, are derived from adjectives by 
adding ly ; as, diligent, dUigenUy ; liappy, happily (57) : or hv chang 
mg le into li/ ; as, able, aJi)ly ; simple, simply. But adv^ha ata fl«] 
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dom fonned from adjectives in ?y, the adjunct being used in preference. 
Thus, we would not say, " He acted manlily" but " in a manly man- 
ner" or " like a man" 

3. Manj compound adverbs are formed by combiningr words 
together, so as of two or more words forming an adjunct, to make one 
compound term ; as, indeed, hereby, thereby , whereioUh, therefore, 
toheresoever, nevertheHeas, etc. 

4 Some nouns and other words are converted into adverbs by pre- 
4xing a, signifying, at, in, on^ etc. ; as, c^ed, ashore, aloft, ahead, 
dstem, aground, apa/rt, adrifl, afresh, aUke, asleep, etc. (190). 

5. Many words are used sometimes as adverbs, and sometimes atf 
other parts of speech ; thus :-^ 

Much is used — 1. As an advert), afil, " He is miich better." 

2. As an adjective; as, "In much wisdom is 

much grief." 
8. As a noun ; as, " Where much is given, miich 

is required." 

fTesterdayi&xiaed — 1. As an adverb; as, "He came yesterday" 

(530). 

• 

2. As a noun ; as, " Yesterday is past." 

£ut is used — 1. As an adverb ; as, " Give hut one kind 

woid." 

2. As a preposition (538); as, "None but the 

brave." 
8. As a conjunction (561) ; as, " He is poor, but 

honest" 

What is used— 1. As an interrogative ; as, " What is that?" 

2. As a relative ; as, *' We speak what we 
know." 

8. As an adverb ; as, " What [partly] with one 
thing, and wh^ [partly] with another, we 
had enough to do." 

6. Grcumstances of time, place, manner, etc., are often expressed 
by two or more words constituting an adverbial phrase (527 and 
630) ; as, at length, not at aU, by no means, in vain, in order, long ago, 
bff-cmdby, aU over, to and fro, for ever, etc Such phrases may be 
taken together as one word, and parsed as an adverb, or s&pa/rately, 
ad other words, where it can be done, supplying the ellipoa when 
necessary. See Appendix L 5* 
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Comparison of Adverbs. 

53G. Adverbs of quality, derived from adjeis 
tives, and a few others, admit of comparison like 
adjectives ; as, nobly ^ more nobly ^ Tnost nobly ; soon^ 
sooner^ soonest 

The following are compared irregularly : — 

Pos, Camp. Sup. Po8. Comp. Sup, 

Badly, or iU, worse, worst Much, more, most. 

Far, farther, farthest. WeU, better, best. 

Little, less. least. 

Parsing the Adverb. 

537. An adverb is parsed by stating what part 
of speech — ^the class to which it belongs — the word 
which it modifies — ^its derivation and comparison, if 
derived and compared. Thus : — 

"He speaks fluently " — Fluently, an adverb of manner, 
and modifies ^^ speaks f derived horn, fluent, and compared 
more fluently, most fluently. 

PBELIMINABT OBAL EXEBCI8B. 

When we say, " John runs rapidly," what part of speech is John t 
what is runs (314) ? What is the use of the word rapidly in that sen^ 
tence ? What part of speech are those words which express the man* 
ner of doing a thing (638-1) ? What part of speech, then, is rapidly f 
Why ? Can you think of any other words that might be used to ex- 
press the manner in which " John runs "f — " Swiftly, ^otoly, weU, Ut" 
What part of speech are these words ? Suppose you say, " John ran 
yesterday " — " John runs now " — ** John wiU run soon " — ^what is the 
use of the words yesterday , now, soon f What are words caUed which 
express a circumstance of time (528-3) ? Then what part of speeclk 
are yesterday, now, soon f Why ? 

What other words besides the verb do adverbs modify (523)? 
When we say, "John is a very good boy," what word modifies ^o^/ 
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What part of speecli is goodf Why ? Then what part of speech is 
f>eryf Why? 

If I say, " John reads exceedingly well," what word modifies reads f 
Ana. WdL Then what part of speech is toeUf Why ? What word 
tells US h&W well he reads ? What word does exceedingly modify ? 
Then what part of speech is it ? Why ? 

EXEBCISES. 

1. Tell to what class the following adverbs belong — ^whether primi- 
tive or derivative — ^if not primitive, how are they formed—- compare 
if compared : — 

Justly, wisely, happily, beautifully, fashionably, suffi- 
ciently, thirdly, neai'ly, almost, perfectly. 

Here, there, anywhere, hither, thither, yes, no, thence, 
somewhere — now, then, to-day, hereafter. 

2. Form sentences, each of which will contain one of the preceding 
adverbs. Parse as directed (537). 



PREPOSITIONS. 



S3 8. A Preposition is a word wMch shows -the 
relation between the noun or pronoun following it, 
and some other word in the sentence; as, "The 
Love 0¥ Money. ^^ — " Come to T/^e." 

539, Of the words related, that before the preposition is called 
the antecedent term of the relation, and that which follows it is called 
the subsequent term or regimen 

The antecefleiit term iBaXways limited hy the preposiHonfU 
phrase, which is, in character, adjective or adverbial, according as 
the antecedent is a substantive or some other word. (596, 2). 

540» Instead of a noun or pronoun, a preposition may 
be followed by an infinitive mood, or clause of a sentence, 
used as a substantive; as, "We are about io dejpart"— 
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'^ Honored for having do7ie his duty. — " The crime of icing 
a young man." 

S41. The preposition and its regimen united are called the 
adjunct of the antecedent term ; and the antecedent term, 
as related to its adjunct, may be called the principal. It is usually a 
noun, or jyvonoun^dJi adjectivef a verb, or an adverb ; as, 

»' The waters of Jordan."—" Re with the book in his hand."—" It is 
good for me." " Pray for us." " He acts consistently with his prin- 
ciples." 

S42» The same word not unfirequently has several adjuncts ; as, 
" He WENT fro/n Boston to New York, by railroad, in eight hours.** 
AlsQ the noun or pronoun in the adjunct may be limited by one or 
more adjuncts — the whole forming a compound adjutict ; as, 
" It is CONSISTENT with the character of a man of honor." Here " of 
honor " is the adjunct of man, " of a man of Tumor " is a compound 
adjunct of cha/ractcr ; and the whole, " \cith the cliaracter of a man 
of honor, ^* is a compound adjunct of consistent. 

543. The prepofdtion is so called because it is usually placed before 
its regimen, as in the above examples. Sometimes, however, the 
sentence may bo so inverted that the proposition fMoxcs its regimen 
immediately, or at some distance ; as, " Where echo walks the steep 
hills among*' — " Whom did he speak to ?" 

544, In the natural order of a sentence, the adjunct follows its prin- 
cipal, as, " He withdrew c^er supper." It is often convenient, however, 
to arrange the adjunct first, as, " After supper he withdrew with his 
Mend who had called for him." Here the same sense can not be given 
by placing the adjunct, " after supper " anywhere diae in the sentence. 

S4^» Prepositions may be divided into classes which shall indi- 
cate their use, and in some sense, the historical order of their devel- 
opment. 

1. Relations of place. (1) Where a thing is (rest in) ; as in, on, 
at, by. (2) Direction to or from a place (motion) ; as, to, into, from, 
etc. (3) Both place and direction ; as, over, under, etc. 

2. Relations of time, (1) Relations of place extended, as in, after, 
etc. (2) TiTne merely fas, since, till, during, etc. 

3. To indicate the agent or itistrtiment. (1) Simple relations 
of place extended [The mill is &^ the river] ; as, " The mill is turned 
by the river. (2) Compound prepositional phrases ; as, by means qf, 
by virtue of, etc. 

4. To denote cause or purpose, as from, for, etc. 
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5. To denote miscellaneous relationSf not easily clafisified, 
frequently by means of abbreviated forms of expression. 



U 



A4 



Jk », 


»«^w nim^ K'^/ Bl 


Table of Prepositions. 






Eeitin, 


as, He is in the house'. 




' 1. Place.- 


1 Motion to or from, 


He went into the house. 




(^^e«f or moHon, 


Over» 




a.TiHB. i^^<«dPte«. 


At the place, at the time. 




Till noon 


09 


8. Agent or iNerBUMEirr. 


By his power. 


s 


4 Cause. 


For my sake. 


M 




' Sepa/ration, 


fFif/iouf. 


^ 




IncUnaUon, 


jPor. 


a 


5. Miscel- 


Aversion, 


Against, 




laneous ' 


BubgtitvUon, 


Instead of. 




IDEAS. 


Possession, 


Of. 




to 


Reference, 


Tmiching. 






^ Opposition, 


Against. 



The following embraces most of the prepositions in common use : 

lAst of Prepositions. 

TO BE COMMITTED ACCUBATELT TO MBHOBT. 



About 

Above 

Across 

After 

Against 

Along 

Amid I 

Amidst) 

Among ) 

Amongst) 

Around 

At 

Athwart 

Bating 

Before 

Below 



Behind 

Beneath 

Beside ) 

Besides) 

Between 

Betwixt 

Beyond 

But 

By 

Concerning 

Down 

During 

Ere 

Except 

Excepting 

Pot 



From Through 

In Throughout 

Into Till 

Notwithstanding To 



Of 

Off 

On 

Over 

Out of 

Past 

Pending 

Regarding 

Respecting 

Round 

Save 

Since 



Touching 

Toward ) 

Towards \ 

Under 

Underneath 

UntU 

Unto 

Up 

Upon 

With 

WitWn 

Without 
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S46» Concerfiing^ excepting^ regarding ^ respecting, 
and fvuching^ were originally present participles active of transi- 
tive verbs, and as such required an objective case after them (801). 
They may frequently be so construed still. Z>uring may be regard- 
ed as originally the present participle active of an intransitive verb, 
having the noun or prononn in the nominative case absolute (769) ; 
thus, " During life," means life during, or while life endures, JVof- 
withsttindingf a compound of not and the present participle with- 
standing, may be explained the same way. Still, when used as a 
preposition, the word following must be regarded as in the objective 
case (818). 

547* Except and save were originally imperatives. Out of 
may be regarded either as two words — ^an adverb and preposition — or 
as one word — forming a sort of compound preposition. Of this char- 
acter are the following : Fran between^ from bei/ofid, frotn 
withiUf from without, over against, and the like. Off is, 
for the most part, an adverb, and means at a distance ; as, " Far off." 
With a noun or pronoun following, it is a preposition, and means not 
an, from, etc.; as, " Off the table." 

348m The word a in the sense of at, in, on, to, of, etc., has the 
force of a preposition in such expressions as a reading, a running, a 
going, a hunting, etc. (190), and may be parsed as such. The same 
word is used as a prefix in such words as dboa/rd, onshore, asleep, abed, 
afloat, etc. (190). 

349, To, the sign of the infinitive mood, is, by some, regarded 
as a sort of verbal prefix belonging to the form of the verb in that 
part. It is properly a preposition, but is rarely analysed and parsed 
as such. 

350, When a preposition has not an object, it becomes an ad- 
verb ; as, " He rides about" But in such phrases as cast up, hold 
out, faU on, etc., up, out, on, should be considered as parts of the 
verbs to which they are joined, rather than as prepositions or ad- 
verbs. 

551* Several words in the preceding list are used sometimes as 
prepositions and sometimes as other parts of speech ; as, thus : — tiU, 
until, after, before, etc., are frequently adverbs. But and save, fol- 
lowed by the objective case, are used as prepositions ; followed by a 
nominativo, they are conjunctions. For and smce are also used 
•onjunctiona. 
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ifS2, 'AH words used as prepositions are followed by a substan- 
tive in the objective case. 

Parsing* 

533. A preposition is parsed by stating what 
part of speech, and between what words it shows 
the relation ; thus, " The waters of Jordan." Of is 
a preposition, and shows the relation between Jor- 
dan and waters. 

Here Jordan is the regimen of the preposition of; of Jordan is the 
adjunct of waters; and waters is the principal to which the adjunct 
belongs. 

SS4. PBELIMI2<rART ORAL EXERCISE. 

When I say, " The book is on the table," what word shows the 
relation of hook to the table f What x)art of speech are words that 
show the relation between nouns or pronouns, and other words in the 
sentence ? Then, what part of speech \aonf Could the book be in 
any other relation to the table than on it ? It might be off the table, 
above the table, under the table, beside the table, etc. Then what 
part of speech are offy above^ under , beside f Why ? When we say, 
" They live in the country," what word shows the relation between 
country and Ivoe f Then what part of speech is in / 

EXERCISES. 

1. In the followinjl sentences point out the preposition and the words 
between which it shows the relation. Name the oe^'t^Tic^ andjprtTi- 
dpal. In what sentences has the principal more than one adjunct ? — 
in what a compound adjunct? Frame other sentences containing!^) 
prepositions. P^tV^ y - ^^ 

He went from Boston. — He went to Washington. — He 
weft: from JBoston to Washington. — ^We^eside in the coun- 
try. — ^All nyers flbw into the sea. — He gam his book to me, 
— He gave [ro]^e his book. — ^Flowers bloom in summer. — 
In summer flowers bloom."^ 

3. In the preceding exercises, parse each word in order as directedg 
tmder each of the several parts of speech. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

fSS. An Interjection is a word used in excla- 
mations, to express an emotion of the mind ; as, 
" Oh I what a fall was there." 

/>S6» The Interjection is so called, because it is, as it were^ 
thrown in atnong the words of a sentence, without any gram- 
matical connection with them. Sometimes it stands at the beginning 
of a sentence, sometimes in the middle, and sometimes it stands alone, 
as if the emotion were too strong to admit of other words being 
spoken. 

List of Interjections. 

557. The following is a list of the interjections most 
commonly used. They express various kinds of emotions, 
but in so vague and indefinite a way aa not to admit of 
accurate classification. 

Ah ! alas I ! oh I ha I fudge I tush pshaw ! poh I pugh 1 
fie! avauntl hoi holla 1 aha I hurrah! huzza 1 bravo! hist! 
hush ! heigho ! heyday ! hail ! lo ! welcome ! halloo ! adieu 1 
etc. 

558. Also some words belonging to other parts of speech, when 
uttered in an unconnected and forcible manner, to express emotion, 
are called interjections ; as, nonsense ! strange ! wond&rfvl! Blocking! 
whcU! behold! off! cmay ! hark! come! weiUd/me! toelcome! 

559. O is used to express wishing or exclamation, and should 
be prefixed only to a noun or pronoun, in a direct address ; as, " 
Virtue 1 how amiable thou art I" Oh is used detached £rom the 
word, with a point of exclamation after it, or after the next word. It 
implies an emotion of pain, sorrow, or surprise ; as, " Oh ! i^hat a 
sight is here." 

Parsing. 

560. An interjection is parsed by stating the 
part of speech, why, and the emotion expressed ; 
as, '' Oh ! what a sight is here." 
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0% — an interjection, because used as an exclamation, and 
expresses an emotion of pain. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

S61. A Conjunction is a word which connects 
words, phrases, or sentences ; as, "He and I must 
go, hut you may stay." — '' Of him, and through 
him, and to him, are all things." 

l$S2» Here, and connects the words He and I, and }mt connects 
the sentences, **H6 cmd I must go** and " you may stay** 

fi63. Conjunctions sometunes he^n sentences, even after a fuU 
period, to show a connection between sentences in the general tenor 
of discourse. See, as examples, the first chapter of Genesia 

564» Andf or, and nor, are the conjunctions most 
frequently employed to connect words and phrases. 

From the difference in their use and meaning, conjunctions are 
divided into classes : 

565. Conjunctions are of two classes : Copula^ 
tive and Disjunctive. 

566. A Copulative Conjunction not only joins 
sentences together, but also unites their mea/n" 
i/ng. Of these there are two kinds : 

1. Connective, which simply connect the meaning 
of two united sentences [words or phrases] ; as, " The sun 
shines, and the sky is clear.'' 

2. Conti/nuative, which combine the meaning of 
the united sentences ; as, " The sun shines because the sky 
is clear.*' 

Note. — The latter generally add a subordinate clause, which 
limits the preceding, or some part thereof. 

567. A Disjunctive Conjunction is one which, 
while it joins two sentences together, disconnects 
their meaning. There are two kinds : 
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1. Distributive^ which simply disconnect, or 

distribute the meaning of the united sentences [words or 
phrases] ; as, " You may go or you may stay/' 

2. Adversative, which contrast the meaning of 
the united sentences ; as, " It is day, dut it is not nighf 



Tcible of Conjunctions. 

fAnd 



'1. Connective, 



^ L COPULATIVB. H 






o 



^2. ConiiTmaHi'oe,^ 



Also 

Likewise 

Moreover 

Further 

Both 

For 

^Before where excex)t 
Ere whether however 
After whence as if 
When if so that 

Wliilst because unless 
Until that though 
Whenever than 

Although as sinoe 
Lest provided 
Save whereas 



II. Disjunctive. * 



1 DUstrQyuZvoe, 



(Or nor 
] Either neither 



^3. Ad/oer^aJtim, , 



''But* 
Nevertheless 
However 

Still. 
Notwithstanding 

Yet 
Whereas 



* JBwt as a correllative of not only is copulative; aa, "Noi onlji 
the men, but the boys came." 
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568. And is the principal connective, and connects 
what follows as an addition to that which precedes. Most 
of the others connect what follows as a condition^ supposi- 
tion, cause, motive, etc. 

569» Soth is an antecedent conjunction, related to 
and. When used, it precedes the first of the words or sen- 
tences connected by and, in order to make the connection 
more emphatic. 

570. JEither and neither are antecedent conjunc- 
tions, related to or and nor respectively. When used, they 
precede the first of the words or sentences connected by or 
or nor, to render them more emphatic. Sometimes they 
are transposed to the end of the sentence so as to give- em- 
phasis to the latter member ; as, " Was that your business, 
or mine either f" That was not my business, nor yours 
neither =^neither my business nor yours. 

57 !• TJierefore and whereforCi sometimes called conjunc- 
tions, are more properly adverbs (533). 

JParsing the Conjunction. 

572. A conjunction is parsed by stating the part 
of speech, its class, sub-class, and the words, 
phrases, or sentences which it connects; as, ''He 
and I must go ; hut you may stay." 

And — ^a copulative conjunction, connective, and unites 
the words He and /. 

But — a disjunctive conjunction, adversative, and con- 
nects the sentences, " He and I must go," and " you may 
stay." 

57S. Preliminary Oral Exercise. 

When we say, " Jolin and James study," what word connects John 
and James? What class of words connect words or sentences 1 
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What part of speecli is andf In the sentence, "John reads tud 
writes," what does and connect ? What does and connect in the fol- 
lowing phrases, " A red and white rose " — " A red rose and a white 
rose " — " Well and truly said ?" What conjunction connects the fol- 
lowing sentences, " They are happy, because they are good f Here 
the following facts may be noticed (945, etc.) : — 

1. When two nouns or pronouns are connected, they are in 
the safne case, and in the same construction. 

2. When two verbs are connected, they have the same sub^ 
feet; as, "James reads and writes." 

8. When two adjectives are connected, they qualify the samei 
noun or pronoun. 

4. When two adverbs are connected, they modify the same 
word. 

5. When conjunctions connect sentences , they do not connect 
individual words in the sentence. Thus, "They are happy, 
hecattse they are good," the conjunction does not connect they with 
t?iey, nor are with are, nor happy with good ; but, " They are happy" 
with " they are good." •So also when they connect phrtises : " He 
spoke to James, and to me " — " Of him, and through him, and to him, 
are all things." 

EXERCISES ON CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. In the following sentences, point out the conjunctions, and state 
what words, or phrases, or sentences, they connect. Sometimes the 
order is so inverted, that the conjunctive clause stands first. 

2. Parsejthe words in theiiiorder. ^ . 

Time and tide wait for no man. — The evening andjie 
morning were the first day. — The memory of the, just is 
blessed, but the name of the widied shall rot— -If thou 
faint in the day of adversilj^ ijir, strength is smalL-fpj; 
George or John will go. — Tnelj^Sl^^^^Gee^, becaua^ . they 
are industrious.— Because tiiey fflR^ndustrious ^^hfey will 
succeed. — Of ^him!, and through hiriiji and to hiin, are aU 
things. — Thbtigh he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 
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PARSING-. 

574. Parsing is the resolving of a sentence into 
its elements or parts of speech. 

575* Words may be parsed in two ways : Etymologically 
(576), and Syntactically (983). 

1. JEtymological parsing consists in stating the part 
of speech to which each word in a sentence belongs, its 
uses and accidents, its inflection, and changes, and deriva- 
tion, if denved. 

2. Syntactical parsing adds to the above a statement 

of the relation in which the words stand to each other, and 

the rules according to which they are combined in phrases 

and sentences. 

NoTB. — In the natural order, Etymological parsing should 
precede Analysis, because we can not analyze a sentence before we 
have learned the character of the words it contains ; and Analysis 
should precede Syntactical parsing , because, tin we know the 
parts and elements of a sentence, we can not understand their rela- 
tions, rkOT intellig^ently combine them into one consistent whole. As 
Etymological parsing has to do only with the ctcddentB of words, it 
matters not whether the words parsed are unconnected, or in sen- 
tences. But in both Analysis and Syntactical parsing, not only must 
the words constitute a sentence, but that also must be both mtelligible 
and understood ; for no one can either analyase or parse syntacticaUy 
that which he does not understand. 

Etymological Parsing. 

576. Words are parsed etymologically in the man- 
ner directed under each part of speech, viz. : Nouns (182) 
— articles (194) — adjectives (225) — ^pronouns of different 
kinds, viz.: personal (253), relative (278), interrogative 
(286), adjective (313)— verbs (491 and 496)— adverbs (537) 
— prepositions (553) — interjections (560) — conjunctions 
(572). 

577* That a pupil should be expert and accurate in this exercise 



i 
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is of much imi)ortance, in order to pursue with pleasure and mioeess 
the study of Syntax, and to gain a correct understanding of the forms 
and usages of speech in the English language. 

57Sm A. sentence to be parsed must be intelligible, and it is 
necessary for the pupil, in the first place, to understand it» When 
he understands a sentence, and also the definition of the diffeiiBnt 
parts of speech given in the grammar, he will not find much difi&culty 
in ascertaining to which of them each word belongs. This method 
will exercise the discriminating powers of the pupil better, engage Mr 
attention much more, and, on trial, be found much more easy and 
certain than that of consulting his dictionary on every occasion — a 
plan always laborious, often unsatisfactory, and which, instead of 
leading him to depend on his own resources, will induce habits of 
slavish dependence on the authority of others. 

579. The following general principles should be 
remembered, and steadily kept in view, in parsing every 
sentence, viz. : — 

1. Every adjective qualifies or limits a noun or pro- 
noun, expressed or understood (195 and 196). 

2. The subject of a verb, that is, the person or thing 
spoken of, is always in the nominative (except when 
the verb is in the infinitive or participial mood) (315 and 
760). 

3. Every i^erb in the indicative, potential, subjunctive, 
or imperative, has a subject, expressed or understood 
(661, 4). 

4. Every verb in the active voice used transitively, 
and every preposition, is followed by a noun or pronoun in 
the objective case, or by an infinitive mood or a clause of a 
sentence equivalent to it ; and every objective case, except 
as in 828, is the object of a transitive verb in the 
active voice, or of a preposition (661, 6). 

5. The infinitive mood, for the mosfc part, depends 
on a verb or adjective (865). 

580. MODEL OF ETYMOLOGICAL PARSING. 
'* The minutest plant or animal, if [it is] attentively ex- 
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amined, aflTords a thousand wonders, and obliges us to ad- 
mire and adore the Omnipotent Hand by which it was 
created/^ 

581. Previous ^to parsings this sentence, the pupil may be led to 
understand it better, and perceive its parts more distinctly, by attend- 
mg to such questions as the following^ ; What is spoken of in this 
sentence? How are plant and animal qualified? What is said of 
them thus qualified ? How is loonders limited ? What else is said 
of plant and animal f Whom do they oblige ? What do they oblige 
uatodot How is hand qualified f What hand f etc. 

582. The length of time necessary to parse even a few words, 
giving all the reasons, as in the full schemes (576), renders it imprac- 
ticable to do it often, though occasionally it may be profitable. The 
following brief method wiU answer every purpose: — 

The Definite article, belonging to plant and animal^ and 

showing them to be limited. 
minutest . . • .Adjective, superlative degree, qualifying /j/aw^, etc. 
flant A uoim, neuter, in the nominative singular, subject of 

affords, 
or A disjunctive conjunction, distributivei connecting plant 

and anim^ as alternates. 
animal, A noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, subject of 

affords, 
if, A copulative conjunction, continuative, connecting the 

sentences. 

il Third personal pronoun, neuter, in the nominative sin- 
gular, standing for plant or animal, and subject of is 
examined. 

is examined, .A verb, transitive, regular, in the present indicative, pa& 

sive, expressing what is done to its subject it. 

attentively. . . An Adverb, mMfymgeasamined; compared by m^ore and 

m>ost. 

affords A verb transitive, regular, in the present indicative, 

active, third person singular, and aflBrms of plant or 

animal. 

Indefinite article, showing thousand wonders to be in- 
definite. 

thousand A numeral adjective, used to qualify wonders. 

wonders A noun, neuter, in the objective plural, object of affords 
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and, , A copulative conjunction, connective , connects the piedir 

cates affords and obliges. 

obliges A verb, transitive, regular, in the present indicative^ 

active, third person singular, and affirms of plant or 
animal. , 

us First personal pronoun, in the objective plural, object ol 

obliges, and subject of to admire , etc. 

to admvre... .A verb, transitive, regular, in the present infinitive, ac- 
tive, attribute of tis, or object of obliges, 

dnd A copulative conjunction, connective , connects to ad- 
mire and to adore. 

to adore A verb, transitive, regular, etc., (same as to admire), 

that Demonstrative adjective pronoun, pointing out hand. 

Omnipotent , An adjective, not compared, quahfying h>and, 

hand A noun, neuter, in the objective singular, object of to ad' 

mire and to adore. 

by A preposition, which shows the relation between vMeh 

and was created. 

which A relative pronoun, related to hand as its antecedent, ob- 
jective, object of the preposition by. 

it Third personal pronoun (same as before) subject of was 

created. 

was created , A verb, transitive, regular, in the past indicative, pa8BiY«^ 

third person singular, and affirms of U, 

Exercises in ^Parsing* 

583. The following exercises are intended to familiar- 
ize the pupil with the most usual forms of relation, so that 
he may, without embarrassment, enter upon the more diffi- 
cult discussions of Syntax. Appropriate exercises should 
be extended, under each rule. 

1, Two or more adjectives in succession, dther wUh or withovi 
a conjunction^ qualify the same word ; as, 

1. A tvise and faithful servant will always study his 
master's interest. 2. He has bought a fine new coat 

2. When an adjective precedes two nqunSf it generally qualifies 
them both ; as, 

1. They waited for a fit time and place. 2. He was a 
man of great wisdom and moderation. 
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3» When an adjectwe comes after an attributive eerb, it gener* 
dUp qualifies the subject of that verb ; as, 

1. John IS wise. 2. They were temperate. 3. The sky is 
very clear. 4. These rivers are deep and rapid. 

4, WhM&oer words the verb *^ to be '^ serves to unite, referring to 
the same thing, must be of the same case ; as, 

1. Alexander is a student. 2. Mary is a beautiful painter. 
3. Knowledge is power. 

Note. — It is necessary to the application of this rule, that the 
words connected refer to the same thing. This connection is often 
made by other words than the verb " to be " (605 or 797). 

5» Nouns and pronouns^ placed together for the sake of em- 
phasis or explanation, and d&noting the same dtfjeet, a/re said to be in 
apposition f and always agree in ca>se ; as, 

1. Alexander J the coppersmith, was not a friend to the 

Apostle Paul. 2. Hope, the balm of life, is our greatest 

friend. 

Note. — In parsing such sentences as those above, a relative and a 
verb may be inserted between the words in apposition. Myself, 
thyself, himself f etc., often stand at a considerable distance from 
the words with which they agree , as, 

3. Thornas dispatched the letter himself. 

6. My self f thyself, himself, etc., often form the objectiws 
after active4ransitive verbs, of which the words they represent cvre the 
subjects. They are in such cases geTieraUy cailed Meflexive pronouns 
(249) ; as, 

1. / hurt myself. 2. He wronged himself to oblige us. 
3. They will support themselves by their industry. 

7. Adjectives taken as nouns and used in reference to persons, 
a/re generally of the plural number (201) ; as, 

1. The valiant never taste of death but once. 2. The vir- 
tuous are generally the most happy. 

8. Nouns and pronouns taken in the same connection, must b$ 
ofthesarne case; as, 

1. The master taught him and me to write. 2» He and 
she were schoolfellows. 
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9» A relative in the objecHve ease generally precedes the verb on 
iffhich it depends j as, 

1. He IS a friend whom I greatly respect. 2. The books 
which I bought yesterday, I have not yet received. 

10, When both a relative and its antecedent ?iave each a verb 
belonging to it, the relative is commonly the subject of the first verb, 
and the antecedent tlie subject of tJie second ; a«, 

1. He who acts wisely desebves praise. 2. He who is a 
stranger to industry may possess, but he can not enjoy. 

11 n The relative what in itself represents but one case — the nom- 
inative or objective ; but it implies a reference to a general antecedent 
emitted, to which belongs the other case required by the construction. 
When this antecedent is expressed, which is used instead of what 
(266.) 

1. This is precisely what was necessary. 2. What can 
not be prevented must be endured. 

12, Whoever and whosoever a/re equivalent to a simple rdOf 
tivCf a/nd a general or indefinite antecedent, and in parsing m>ay be so 
resolved; thus, whoever =an7 one who. The same is the ease with 
whatever and whatsoever ; whatever=everything which ; as, 

1. Whoever told such a story must have been misinformed. 
2. Whoever is not content in poverty would not be per- 
fectly happy in the midst of plenty. 

Note. — Whatever is most frequently used as what sometimes 
is (277) simply to qualify a noim ; as, 

3. Aspire at perfection, in whatever state of hfe you may 
be placed. 4. I forget what words he uttered. 

13, Though a participle never dvrecUy declares, yet it always 
implies something done or doing ; and is used in reference to some 
noun or pronoun which is its subject ; as, 

1, Admired and applauded, he became vain. 2. Having 

finished our lessons, we went to play. 

14, The past participle of a few intransitive verbs is some- 
times joined to the verb *^ to be'* whi^ih gvoes siteh verbs a passive 
appea/rance (374) ; as, 
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1. I am come, in compliance with your desire. 2. The 
old house is fallen down. 3. John is gone to London. 

15 • Intransitive verbs are often followed by prepositions, 

making what are sometimes caUed com/pound transitvoe verbs. The 
verb and preposition vnay^ in such causes, be parsed either together or 
separately in the active voice. In thepassvoe voice they mvM be parsed 
together; as, 

1. He laughed at such folly. 2. They smiled upon as. 
3. He was much laughed at for such conduct 

16. A noun or pronoun is often ttsed with a participle^ 

without being connected in grammatical construction with a/ny other 
words of the sentence. It is th^n caUed the nominative ahsolute, 
or independent ; as, 

1. The father being dead, the estate came into the hands 
of the eldest son. 2. Whose gray top shall tremble, he 
descending. 

17* TOf the sign of the infinitive , is omitted after the verbs 
bill, dare, need, make, see, heai^feelfa^d let ; and som^ 
times after x>erceive, behold, observe, m^e, know, etc., in the active 
voice, but is retained after th^ same verbs in the passive (877) ; as, 

1. Let me looJc at your portrait. He bade me go with 
him. 3. I heard him assert the opinion. 4. I saw him 
ride past at great speed. 

18, Verbs connoted by conjunctions are usfuaUy in the sa/me 
mood and tense, hut in the compound tenses the sign is often used 
with the first only, and understood v>ith the rest; as, 

1. He can neither read nor write, 2. He shall no longer 

tease and vex me as he has done. 

10, Nouns and pronouns a/re often the object of a preposi- 
tion understood; and nouns denoting time, value , weight, or 
measure, are used to restrict verbs or adjectives, without a governing 
word (828) ; as, 

1. He gave (to) me a full account of the whole affair. 
2. Will you lend me your knife. 3. He traveled on foot, 
last summer, as far as London. 4. He was in Paris last 
month. 
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20. The eanjunetuma than and as, implffing oamparuon, ha^e 
the same case after them as before them ; and the latter case has ths 
same construction as the former ; as, 

1. He has more books than my brother (has). 2. They 
respect him more than (they respect) its. 

21. The class ofwords^ or part of speech to which a word h& 
longs, depends often on its application ; as, 

1. Calm was the day, and- the scene delightful 2. We 
may expect a calm after a storm. 3. To prevent passion is 
easier than to calm it. 4. Better is a little with content, 
than a great deal with anxiety. 5. The gay and dissolute 
think little of the miseries which are stealing softly after 
them. 6. A little attention will rectify some errors. 

22. DOf havCf amd be^ a/re principal verbs when used by them^ 
seines, but auxiliaries when connected with other verbs; as, 

1. He does all in his power to gain esteem. 2. We must 
do nothing th^t will ^lly our reputation. 3. She has a 
strong claim to our respect. 4. He is at home. 

23. An infinitive f a participle used as a noun, or a clause 
of a sentence f which may be called a substantive phrase, is 

often the subject of a verb, or the object after an active-transitive verb 
or preposition (763 and 802) ; as, 

1. Subject — 1. To study hard is the best way to improve. 
2. To endure misfortune with resignation is the character- 
istic of a great mind. 

2. Object, — 1. He that knows how to do good, and does it 
not, is without excuse. 2. He declared that nothing could 
give him greater pleasure. 3. Of making many books there 
is no end. 

24. When a substantive phrase (583, 23) is governed by a 
9erb or preposition, this regimen does not affect the case of individual 
nouns or pronouns in that phrase, but leaves them subject to the influ^ 
ence of other words within the phrase itself 

If tlie Infinitive or participle of the verb ^^ to be/^ or of a 
passive verb of naming, etc., is used in this way vnthoiU a definite 
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iubject, the subBtantive which follows it as a predicate is regarded as 
neither the subject of a verb, nor is under the regimen of any word ; 
thus, " His being an expert dancer does not entitle him to our regard." 
The phrase " being an expert dancer y^ is the subject of the verb — 
" does eTUitky" but the word " dancer" in that phrase, is neither 
the subject of any verb, nor governed by any word in the sentence. 
Of this kind are aU such expressions as the following :" It is an honor 
to be the author of such a work." — " To be surety for a stranger is 
dangerous." — " The atrocious crime of being a young man, I shall 
attempt neither to palliate nor deny." — Pitt, In all such examples, 
whether the phrase be the subject of a verb, or the object of an ac- 
tive-transitive verb or preposition, the noun or pronoun following the 
verb " to be," or a passive verb, is properly in the predicate-nomina- 
tive (651 and 799). The words maybe parsed separately, or the whole 
phrase may be parsed as one word. 

1. He had the honor of being a director for life. 2. By 
being a diligent student, he acquired eminence in his pro- 
fession. 

25. It often refers to persons, or to an infinitive coming after; 
as, '# 

.1. It is John that is to blame. 2. It was I that wrote 

the letter. 3. It is the duty of all to improve. 4. It is 

easy to form good resolutions, but difficult to put them in 

practice. 

26» Words, espedaUy in poetry, are often m/uch transposed ; 
as, 

1. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 2. On yourself de- 
pend for aid. 3. Happy the man who puts his trust in his 
Maker. 

4. !N'o hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

5. A transient calm the happy scenes bestow. 

[As additional exercises in parsing, the little work en- 
titled " Progressive Exercises in Analysis and Parsing'* 
may now be used, or sentences from any plain, simple, and 
accurate composition, such as are contained in the reading 
lessons, may be selected.] 



^PART III. 

SYNTAX 



584. Syntax is that part of grammpx wMch 
treats of the proper arrangement and connection of 
words in a sentence. 

585. A Sentence is such an assemblage of words as 
expresses a thought, and makes complete sense ; as, " The 
boy studies." — " You may recite the lesson to-moiTow." — 
" Bring the book when you find it." (589, 591, 660.) 

A Proposition is a single statement or afiirmation ; 
as, " Bees make honey," Appen^dix VII. 

A sentence used in another sentence to hmit it or any 
jpart of it, is called a clause ; as, " Boys who study will 
excel."—" John said, he saw Charles:' (599, 3 ; 635, 638.) 

586. The Sentenm consists of two parts, the Subject 
and the Predicate (591). 

1. The Subject is that of which the affirmation is 
made ; as. Snow is white. — Birds sing. 

2. The Predicate is that which is affirmed of the 
subject, that is, all the second part of the proposition (601, 
619). 

Predicate. 

fly- 

is green. 

act prudently. 

will improve. 

employ their talents rightly. 

•The Verb which makes the affirmation is, by itself, called the 
ujtirmer. 

S87* The real office of the sentence consists in affirming the 
union of two ideas. Thus, grass and green are two idens ; when 
the latter is affirmed of the former, we have the sentence, " Grass u 
green." The word which unites them is called the copula. 

The copula, which contains the affirmation, is most frequentlj 
included in the predicate i ab. ** Birds fly. 



Subject. 

Birds 

Grass 

Wise men 

The boy who studies 
Good men 
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Classification of Sentences. 

S88. Sentences are divided into diflTerent classes : 

1. Ab to the form of the affirmation, or mode of expressing it. 

2. As to the nature of the affirmation, depending chiefly upon 
the meaning of the verb. 

8. As to the number of propositions expressed. 

X. Forms of Sentences. 

589» There are /owr classes : 

1. Declaratory f or such as declare a thing ; as, " Ood is love,*' 

2. Inter^*ogatory f or such as ask a question ; as, " Lovest thou 
me r 

8. Imperative f or such as express a command ; as, " Lazartu, 
come forth/" 

4. Exclamatory, or such as contain an exclamation ; as, "Be- 
hold how Tie loved him ! ** 

II. Nature of the Mffirmation. 

S90. Examining the three following sentences, we discover a 
marked difference in the nature of the affirmation : 

Horses eat grass. (Transitive.) 

Bi/rdsfly, (Intransitive.) 

Sugar is sweet, (Attributive.) 

These sentences are types of the three classes. 

1. A Transitive Sentence asserts an act that must 
have a receiver (i. e., grammatically, an object). 

2. An Intransitive Sentence asserts an act of the 
person or thing named by the subject, which has no re- 
ceiver (no object). 

3. An Attributive Sentence asserts an attribute* 



* The attribute may be an adjective, noim, substantive sentence, 
infinitive, or participle. This wiU, of course, include the passive par- 
ticiple, with the verb to he, commonly csdled the passive verb, or 
passive voice of the transitive verb. 
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of the subject, and is connected by the verb to ie^ or some 
other attributive verb (604). 

Note. — In Tt^ansitive and Attributive sentences there is what 
some grammarians call a third part ; in the one it consists of the 
object word and its dependents ; in the other, of the attiribtUe and 
its limiters. These — object and attribute — we prefer to regard as 
subordinate elements, which may themselves be limited ; and as 
tlicy complete the proposition, we may term them complementary 
elements (596, 1). 

Ill, Nuinber of Propositions. 

S91* Sentences, according to the nurnber of pro- 
positions they contain, are of two classes, single and com- 
pound. 

1. A single sentence expresses only one proposition. 

2. A compound sentence consists of two or more 

single sentences or propositions connected together (656). 

It will be seen that in tnff classification, a sentence may assert of 
two or more subjects ; as, " John and James study," or may contain 
a limiting clause ; as, " The boy wJu) studies will improve ;'* " I will 
go when the cars go ;" and still be a single sentence. 

The parts of a compound sentence (independent in 
grammatical construction) are called members (656, 2). 

S92. Single sentences may be distributed into 
three classes (599). 

1. Those containing one subject, one verb, and (if trans- 
itive or attributive) one object or attribute,* called simple 
sentences ; as, " The girl reads " (the book). 

2. Those having two or more of any of these parts, said 
to be compound in the part thus affected ; as, ''John 
and James brought it.'' — " She speaks and writes well." — 
" The horse ate Tiay and oats!^ — " He is hrave and gentle!^ 

3. Containing a limiting clause, called complex sen- 
tences ; as, " I will buy the book ]i it is a good one '' (635), 



SENTENCE. 
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/• f Subject. 

Sim^ifyrpwre). Afflimer. 

smGLB. -J Com/pound in S q^jq^j* 

^GompU^, [Attribute. 

p ^ j Members codrdinate, 

1 Members logically dependent. 

Compound sentences are to be separated, in analy- 
fiPs, into their members, and each member treated as a 
single sentence. Any member considered by itself may 
have any of the distinctions noticed in single sentences. 

S93. 1. A phrase is two or more words rightly put 
together, but not containing an affirmation or making 
complete sense; as, "/w truth ^^ — ^^In a word'' — "To say 
the least J' 

2. A substantive phrase is one which, in the construction of a 
sentence, is equivalent to a noun or substantive, being 1. The sub-" 
Jed of a verb ; as, " To do good is to be happy." 2. The object of 
a transitive verb (320, 1) ; as, " To do good forget not." 8. The 
object of a preposition (540) ; as, " By pursuing this course he suc- 
ceeded." 4 The attribute after an attributive verb (604) ; as, " He 
appears to he doing weU" 

3. When a phrase consists of a preposition with its regimen (541) 
as related to its principal or antecedent term, it is called an ad^ 
Janet ; as, " The waters of Jordan **—" They came to Jordan" 



Elements of the Sentence. 

594:. Any word, phrase, or clause, performing a specific 



* The sub-division of compound sentences given in the scheme, 
comprises, 1st (with members codrdinate), those that are both gram- 
matically and logically independent of each other ; 2d, (logically de- 
piendent), those in which one or more members represent a purpose or 
end, or some logical sequence of the leading member, but do not per- 
form the office of an adjunct clause ; as, " I shall go home to-morrow. 
for I ha/oe some loork to do/* 
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office is called an element. Some elements are essential 
to the very existence of the sentence. These are called 
principal elements. AU others are subordinate and 
a^ ten^dant elejuents. 

595* The principal elenlents are, 

1. Subjective, — ^the noun, pronoun, or clause, of which the affip 
ation is made. 

2. Afflrmativef — ^the verb making the affirmation. 

596. The subordinate elements are, 

1. Compiementary, — ^the object or attribute, in transitiYe 
and attributive sentences ; and 

2. AdJutictivCf — words, phrases, or clauses used to limits like 
l^ectives and adverbs. 

' S97. Attendant elements are conjunctions, exple- 
tiVes (529), and words of euphony. 

The following classification exhibits all the sentential 
elements : 



r Principal. 



ELEMENTS 

OF THE 

SENTENCE. 



fSubjeetwe, 
Affirmative, 



f Complementary. 

SUBOBDINATB. J 

(Adjunctive. 
L Attbitdant Elembnts. 



( Objective. 
( Attributive. 

fAdnominal. 
Adverbial. 



Note. — In the analysis of a sentence, the larger offices must be 
itated before the specific uses and connections of the separate words. 



I. Analysis of Sentences. 

598, Pkbliminaky Remakks. — The subject of Analysis here 
introduced will be found to be an important preparation for the Con- 
struction OF SENTENCES (660, otc.). After the pupil has become 
fomiliar with this portion^ the Analysis of two or three sentenoes 
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daily will be an amusement rather than a task. He should begin of 
course with sentences of the simplest character, gradually advancing 
to those that are more complex. For this purpose, sentences may 
be selected from any " Reading book " of easy lessons, or from " Par- 
sing Exercises " (583), or from the little work entitled ** Progressive 
Exercises in Analysis and Parsing," adapted to this Grammar. 
At first, the teacher may direct the attention of the pupil orally to 
the order of Analysis by such questions as the following : What is 
a sentence ? — Is this sentence [" Ood is good "] single or compound ? 
— Why single ? — What are the parts of a sentence (586) ? — What is 
the subject of a sentence (586. 1.) ? — Of whom does this sentence 
affirm ? — Then, what word is the subject of this sentence? — What is 
the predicate of a sentence (586. 2.)— What is here affirmed of the 
subject " God " ? — ^Then what is the predicate in this sentence ?— Of 
how many parts does the predicate consist (601)? — What are they? 
— In this predicate, what word is the attribute ? — What the copula ? 
What is the verb called when used as a copula only (604) ? What 
are the verbs commonly used as copulatives (605) ? Having, in some 
such a way as this, conducted the analysis of simple sentences till the 
pupil has become familiar with it, the same, or a similar process may 
be pursued with sentences in which the subject or the predicate is 
modified ; and so with sentences having a compound subject (613), or 
a compound predicate (627) ; and then proceed to compound sentences 
(656), and to limiting clauses, etc, (635). After a few trials of this 
kind, the pupil will be able to analyze sentences without the aid of 
questions, and do it more rapidly and satisfactorily : thus . ** God is 
good" This is a single, attributive, declaratory sentence ; it affirms 
of " Ood " that he " is good ;" therefore, " God " is the subject ; and 
" is good" the predicate. In this predicate, " good" is the attribute, and 
*^is" the copula ; it is therefore here an attributive verb (604). 

Single Sentences. 

599. Single sentences (expressing only one 
complete proposition) are of three kinds. 

1. Simple, containing but one subject, one aflBrmer, 
and, if transitive or attributive, one object or attribute. 

In its most elementary form, these words are unmodified by any 
other; as, 

Horses run. John strikes Thomas. Sugar is sweet. 

The simple sequence may be etUarged. 1. By im adjunct 
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word, or phrase, in any or all of its parts ; as, " Wise men use righH^ 
their time. 2. By the substitution of a clause for its subject, object, 
or attribute ; as," 2b be angry \&tohe mad*' " That men should lie 
is base." 

2. The single sentence may have two or more sub^ 
jects, afflmnerSf objects^ or attrihuteSf or any or 

all of these may be compound ; as, ^^Time and tide wait 
for no man.^ — ^^ Henry and John lift the table/' — ''John and 
his sister study and recite grammar and arithm^tic.^' — " The 
sky is bright and clear.'^ 

3. The complex sentence is a single sentence, con- 
taining a subordinate or dependent clause, which 
limits the principal clause, or some part of it ; as, " The boy 
who studies will excel" — " If he study y he will improve '* 
(G35). 

ObservcUions on the Single Sentence. 

600. 1. The subject of a verb or sentence is com- 
monly a noun or -a pronoun ; as, ''Ood is good; he 
does good.'' Also, it may be an infinitive with {seq.) 
or without a subject (394), a participial noun (462), 
a substantive phrase (593), or a clause of a sen-- 
tence (635) ; as, "To lie is base.''— -"^or us to lie is base." 
— ''Lying is base." — "To do wrong knowingly is base." — 
"That men should lie is base" (645). 

2. When the infinitive with a subject in the objective case 
(872) is used as the subject of a proposition, it is introduced by the 
particle for ; as, " For us to lie is base." 

3. When a dwiise of a sentence^ consisting of a finite verb 
(761) and its subject, is used as the subject of a proposition, it 
is introduced by the conjunction tliat ; as, " Thai men should He is 
base." 

4. When the infinitive^ or the clause of a sentence, scs the sub- 
ject, follows the verb, the pronoun it precedes it, referring to the sub- 
ject (246. 2, 4.) ; as, " It is base thaJt men should He." — " It is base to 
lie:*-'"' It is base/<w us to lie." 

601. The predicate (that which is affirmed of the 
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subject) properly consists of two parts — the attribute 
aflSrmed of the subject, and the copula by which the 
affirmation is made. (586). 

Thus, in the sentence, «* God is love," «* God" is the subject, and 
*' is love " is the predicate, in which *' lorn " is the attribute, and ** is *' 
the copula. 

Note. — The name of a x>erson or thing addressed forms no 
part of the sentence; as, '^Lazants, come forth." 

€02. The txttrUnUe and coptUa use often expressed by one 
word, which in that case must always be a verb; as, ** The fire 
bums "= *' The fire is burning.** 

603. The predicate may be a noufi or prououu, 
an adjective, sometimes a preposition with its 
ease, or an adverb — also an infinitive, or clause 

of a sentence, connected with the subject by a copula — 
see examples (621 and 622); or it may be a Verb, which 
includes in itself both attribute and copula (602). 

€0dm When a yerb does not complete the predicate, but is used as 
a copula only, it is called an €Utributi/ve verb; as, *'Home is 
sweet** (319). 

€0S. The attributiye yerbs are such aa to be, to become^ to seem, to 
appear, and the passives of deem, abyle, call, name, consider, etc. 

GOa, The verbs to be, to appear, are sometimes also used as in- 
transitives ; as, *' There are lions in Africa "=** Lions are in AMca." 
— ' ' The stars appear. " When so used, and the subject is placed after 
the verb, the sentence is introduced by the word tkere (529), as in the 
first example. 

EXEBCnSES. 

1. In the following, point out which are seidmces, and why— which 
are phrases, and why. 

2. In the sentences, what is the subject, and why? What is the 
predicate, and why. Also, which predicates are made by attributwe 
verbs. 

Snow is white. — Ice is cold. — ^Birds fly. — ^Roses blossom. 
— The tree is tall. — The fields are green. — Grass grows. — 
To say nothing. — Man is mortal. — God is immortal. — 
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Home is sweet — Sweet is home. — ^Who is Paul ? — Has he 
C5ome ? — Will James go ? — ^Are you tired ? — ^At all events. 
*— To be sure. 

8. Make sentences of which one of the following words shall be 
the subject, i. e. aflOrm something respecting each of them, and tell 
whether the sentences are transitive, intransitive, or attributive: — 

Trees, birds, horses, a sparrow, the stone, the thunder, 

the wind, the clouds, time, he. 

4. Analyze each of the sentences thus made, as directed above. 
No. 2. 

The Subject. 

607 • I. The siibject of a proposition is either gram- 
matical or logical. 

60Sft The grammatical subject is the person or 
thing spoken of, unlimited by other words ; as, " Knowl- 
edge is power.^' 

609. The logical subject is the person or thing 
spoken of, together with all the words, phrases, or clauses, 
by which it is limited or defined ; thus : — 

In the sentence, *' Every man at his best state is vanity," the 
grammatical subject is " mem /' the logical is, " Every man at kit 
heiit gtate." 

A rei€Uive ciatise may limit the grammatical subject, and in 
such case it is called an adjective a^^Junct ; as, " The boy uiho 
studies will improve "=(stud%(ms boy). 

610. When the grammatical subject has no limit- 
ing words connected with it, then the grammatical 
and the logical subject are the same; as, "God is 
good/^ 

611. 11. The siibject of a proposition is qi^qt simple 
or compound, 

612. A simple subject consists of one subject of 
thought (600) ; as, " Tims is money.^' 

613. A compound subject co^wfijts of two or more 
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Simple subjects, to which belongs the same predicate ; aS| 
" JameB and John are brothers." — " You and I are friends.'' 
— " Two and three are five.*'— *'* Tirm and tide wait for n^ 
man.'** 

EXEB0I8ES. 

I. — 1. In each of the following sentences point out the grammoHed 
subject — ^the logical. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.— 
Wisdom's ways are pleasantness. — ^The love of money is the 
root of all evil — ^Human knowledge is progressive. — Bight< 
eousness exalteth a nation. 

II. — 1. In each of the following sentences point out the ttUjeet^ 
%h» predicate, ♦ 

2. State whether the sutjects are iimple or compound; Umited oi 
unlimited. In each, point out the grammatical subject — the logical 
subject. 

Peter and John went up into the temple. — Gold and 
silver are precious metals. — Locusts and wild honey were 
his food. — In unity consist the welfare and security of 
society. — Three and three are six. — John an:d Jane aren 
handsome couple. 

8. Write predicates to the following oompound subjects : — 

James and John. — ^He and she. — You and I. — The rict 
and poor. — Virtue and vice. — Heat and cold. — ^France and 
Mexico. — ^The sun and the moon. 



* The subject is here considered as compound, whether the predi" 
eate can be affirmed of each simple subject or not Thus, we can saj, 
' Time waits for no man, and tide waits for no man ;" but we can not 
say, "Two are five, and three are five." Still, the preceding ex< 
amples— " Time and tide" and "ttoo and fAr«tf"— are equally con- 
sidered as compound subjects, because th^ consift each of more than 
one subject. 



\ 
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MODIFICATIONS OP THE SUBJECT. 

614. A grammatical sulQect being a noun, 
may be modified, limited, or described, in various ways ; as, 

1. By a noun in apposition — ^L e , a noun added in the same 

case for the sake of explanati<ni (668) ; as, " Milton the poet was 
blind." 

2. By a noun in the possessive case ; as, " Aa/ron'i rod bud- 

ded." (889). 
8. By an adjunct (541) ; as, " The wwks of Nature are beautir 
fuL" 

4. By an adjective word (that is, an article,* adjective, adjective 

pronoun, or participle) ; as, " The hour has arrived." — ** A good 
name is better than riches." — " Tour time is precious." — " LoeA 
tin^ can not be recovered." 

5. By a relative and its clause ; as, " He who does no good 

does harm." 

6. By an infinitive mood; as, "A desire to leam is praise- 

worthy." 

7. By a clause of a sentence (685) ; as, " The fact th>at he was 

a echola/r was manifest." 

8. Each gramfnatical subject may have several tnodifi^ 

cations ; as " 8ef>eral stars of les$ magnitude, which we had 
not observed before, now appeared." 

615. A grammatical subject being a pronoun, is 

usually modified by a noun in apposition; as, ^I, 

Paul, would have come;'^ or by a relative clause, as in 

No. 5 above. 

Note. — Pronouns of the third person, and also relative pronouns, 
refer to their antecedents together with their modifications ; as, 
" Bebuke a wise man, and he will love thee." 

616. When the grammatical subject is an infinitive 



* Though for the reascm assigned (192), the article is not properly 
a limiting word, yet, as it shows that the word is limited or modified 
in some way, it is here ranked among the modifiers. 
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or ApO/nHeiple used as a noun^ it may be modified like 
the verb in the predicate (630). 

EXEBOISES. 

In the following propositions point out the grammaiieal subject — 
the loffical—£aid. state how the gnunmatical subject is modified. 

All men are not wise. — Tall oaks from little acorns 
grow. — Milton^s "Paradise Losf is a work of great merit 
— ^Wisdom^s ways are pleasantness. — The love of money is 
the root of all evil — The disposition to do good shonld be 
cherished. — The walls of Babylon were fifteen miles long. — 
The effort to succeed will be crowned with success. 

Write sentences which have the subject modified bj a noun in 
appositionr-or a noun in the possesslYe case— ov by an a4iunct— or 
\}j an adjective word — or by an infinitive mood — or by a clause of a 
sentence. 

MODIFICAHONS OP MODIFTLBTG WOBDS. 

6 17* Modi/ping or limiting words may them- 
selves be modified : — 

1. A noun modifying another may itself be modified in all the 
ways in which a noon as a grammatical subject is modified 
(614). 

t. An adjective qualifying a noun may itself be modified : — 

1. By an cUljunct ; as, '* Be not weary in toeU-daing,** 

2. By an adverb ; as, " Ihruly virtuous men often ^idurt 
reproach." 

8. By an infinitive; as, •* Be swift to hear, and slow to 
speak" 
8. An adverb may be modified*. — 

1.* By an adjunct ; as, " Agreeably to naJture,* 

2. By another adverb ; as, " Yours, f>eTy sincerely." 

618. A modified grammatical subject, regarded 
as a complex idea, may itself be modified ; as, The old 
black horse is dead. — ^The first two lines are good, the last 
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two are bad. Here oldyfirsty last — ^modifying each a sub- 
ject ab'eady modified, viz.: black horsey two lines, two 
{lines). 

EXEBOISES. 

1. In the following sentences, hj what words ore the modifying 
noons modified?— the a^jectiyes ? — ^the adverbs ? 

Solomon, the, son of David, built the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. — Josephus, the Jewish historian, relates the destruc- 
tion of the temple. — That picture is a tolerably good copy 
of the original — Pride, that never-feiling vice of fools, is 
not easily defined.Y-The author of Junius's letters is still 
unknown. — ^Truly great men are far above worldly pride. 

2. Write ten simple sentences, and point out in each the subject 
and the predicate. In modified subjects, distinguish the grammatical 
and logical; tell how each is modified (608, 609). ^ 

The Predicate. 

619.— I. The predicatey like the subject (607), is 
either grammatical or logical. 

620. The grammatical predicate consists of the 
attribute and copula (601), not modified by other words. 

621. The attribute, which, together with the copula, forms the 
predicate, may be expressed by a noun or pronoun, an acfjective, a 
participle, a preposition with its regimen, and sometimes an adverb ; 
as, "James is a scholar" — ^" James is he" — "James is diligent"—^ 
" James is learned" — " James is in health" — " John is not so" 

622. The attribtUe is also expressed by an infinitive, or a depen- 
dent clause ; as, " To obey is to enjoy" — " The day is to be celebrated" 
*— " The order is, that we must go." 

623. The logical predicate is the grammatical, with 
all the words, phrases, or clauses, that modify it ; thus, 

" Nero was cruel to his subjects." — " Was cruel " is the grammati- 
cal, and " was cruel to his subjects," the logical predicate. Again : 
" The Greeks took Troy by stratagem." — " Took " is the grammatical, 
and ** took Troy by stratagem " is the logical predicate. 
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6240 When the grammatieal predicate has no modifying tenns 
connected with it, the grammatical and the logical predicates are the 
same ; as, " Life is short" — " The fire bums" 

625. — ^11. The predicate, like the subject, is either 
simple or compound (611). 

626. A simple predicate ascribes to its subject but 
one attribute ; as, " life is short!* — " Time/te«.^ 

627* A compound preSicate consists of two or more 
simple predicates affirmed of the same subject ; as, ^^ CsBsar 
cam£y and saw, and conqv^red!*^^ Truth is great and vnU 
prevail^ 

Note. — ^Both the Sfuljjcct and the predicate m&j be compound. 

EXEBOISES. 

In the following sentences, name the subject and predicate — state 
whether the predicate is simple or compound—^dstmgxusli the gram- 
fnatical and logical : — 

Man is mortal — Wisdom is the principal thing. — God is 
good and merciful. — Honesty is praised and neglected. — 
The heart is the best and the worst part of man. — The use 
of travel is to widen the sphere of observation, and to en- 
able us to examine and judge of things for ourselves. — 
Avarice is a mean and cowardly vice. — Talent is strength 
and subtility of mind. — Genius is mental inspiration and 
delicacy of feeling. 

MODIFICATIONS OP THE PEEDICATE. 

628. A grammatical predicate may be modified or 
limited in various ways, 

629. When the attribute (601) in the grammatical 
predicate is a noun, it is modified — 

1. B7 a noun or pronaunf limiting or describing the attribute ; 
as, "He is John the Baptist."^" Ue is my friend."— "He 
is myfatJier^s friend." 
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9. Bj an (idjective or participle^ limiting the attribute ; aa^ 
" Solomon was a wite king." — " It is a bird Hvffing" 

630. When the affirmer eontaiiis the attribute (603), 
it is modified — 

1. By a noun or pronoun in the objective case, as the object 

of the transitive verb ; as, " John reads Homer" — " I have 
« heard him.*' 

2. By an tidverb ; bb," John ^;eads toeU" 

8. By an a€yunct (541) ; as, " They live in L<md(m:' 

4. By an infinitive / as, " Boys love to play" 

5. By a dependent dause; as, " PLito tanght thtU the soul i$ 

immortal" 

631, An infinitive or participle may be modified in all 
respects as the verb in the predicate (630). 

032, A tnodifying clause^ if a dependent proposition, may 
be modified in both its subject and predicate, as other propositions. 

633. All other modifying words may themselves be modi- 
fied, as similar words are when modifying the subject (614). 

634:» 8ever€d modifi^Mtiona are sometimes connected with 
the same predicate. 

EXEBCISES- 

1. In the following sentences, name the stitjeet and predUate-^^A- 
tlnguish the grammaUcaU and logical predicate— show in what way 
the grammatical predicate is mo^ed in the logical. 

Sincerity and truth form the basis of every virtue. — The 
coach will leave the city in the morning at sunrise. — The 
coach will leave the city when the mail is ready. — ^The 
atrocious crime of being a young man I shall attempt 
neither to palliate nor deny. His pretense was, that the 
storm prevented his attendance. — Time flies rapidly. — I 
confess that I am in fault. — William has determined to go. 
^They said, " Thou hast saved our lives.'^ 

2. In the preceding exercises, show in which sentences, and by 
what words the modifiers of the predicate are themselves modified — 
also, in which the predicate has more than one modifier. 
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8. Write five sentences in whicli the principal verb is modified hj 
a eondUional darise. 

lAmiting Clauses. 
63S* Clauses limiting single sentences (or the mem- 
bers of compound sentences) may be classified as to their 
office into suistantive^ adnominal (adjective), and ad^ 
verUal; and these may be subdivided, to exhibit their 
forms, mode of connection, and general bearing upon the 
structure of the sentence. 

636. The following is an elementary view : — 

( Prepositional (1) 
S^^^^^'^ ilnfimtive(2) 

(-Relative (3). 
OLATJSES- ( Adnominal. J Infinitive (4). 

t Participial <i5). 

(Causal (6). 
Adverbial. \ Comparative (7). 

B37^ 1* A substantive clause performs the office of a noun 
(subject or object). 

2. An adnomincU clause limits like an adjective. 

8. An €id/verhial clause performs the office of an adverb. 

ass. The following are examples, the numbers to correspond 
with those above :— 

(1). ThcU I mid ¥>, is most trua — ^And he said, I know not 

(3). To die for 07ie*8 country is glorious. — ^He loves to do right, 

(3). The boy who studies will improve. — ^He whom thou lovest, is siek. 

(4). The master directed him to Study. 

(5). Admired and applauded, he became vain. 

(6). He goes to school to lea/m.-^^e is amdous to aueeeed. 

(7). He is wiser thmi his &r(^£Aer.— <]3ioo8e wisdom rather than gold, 

S39» Note. — For more extended discussion of the complex sen. 
tence, see " Analjras and Composition/' soon to be issued. 

0^0. In the analysis of sentences, the only form of words prop- 
erly to be regarded as a phrase^ is the preposition with its regimen ; 
but an infinitive or participial clause, when its subject is unimportant 
and not expressed, may be regarded as tk phrase (593, 2, 3), 

641. The nominative ahsotute (769« 1) is only an abbre 
viated form of an adverbial danse (650). 
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642» The dependent or liTniting clause may often stand ^r^^ 
as, " When the sun set, we left." 

643m The clause on which another depends is called the leizd^ 
ing clause, and its subject the leading subject, and its predi- 
cate the leading predicate* A clause which is itself subordinate 
^nay be limiterl by another clause ; as, " I will go, if you dewre 
it, after you have considezed the matter well." 

044» In a complex single sentence, the dependent clauses are 
tumally connected by relatives, conjunctive adverbs. Or con^ 
Junctiofis (534) ; thus, 

Belative. — " That which can not he cured, must be endured." 
Cor^junetive Adverb. — " We shall go when the cars go." 
Conjunction. — " The miser lives poor, that he may die rich." 

In the first sentence, the relatwe not only stands as the subject of 
'* can not be cured," but also connects its clause with the leading 
clause ; tolien connects the clauses in the second example ; and t?UU 
In the third. 

645* When a clause connected by tJuU, can be regarded either as 
the subject or object of the verb in the leading clause, it is in con- 
struction equivalent to a substantive, and the whole may be regarded 
as a simple sentence, though in form really complex. 

040, The words in every such clause must be parsed in their 
relations to each other, as if the clause were independent. 

G47» The connecting word is sometimes omitted ; as, " This 
is the book I lost ; I suppose you found it," for, '' This is the book 
which I lost ; I suppose that you found it." 

648. A complex sentence may sometimes be con- 
verted into a simple one^ by aibridging its dependent 
clause. 

649. A dependent clattse is frequently abridged by 
omitting the connecting word, and changing the verb of 
the predicate into a participle or infinitive. 

G30* The participle in the abridged clause will then stand either 
with its substantive in the case absolute (769), or as a modifier 
of the leading subject. Thus, Absolute — " When the boys have fin- 
ished their lessons we will play ; abridged, ** The boys having finished 
their lessons, we vr'Al play." As a modifier — ** When we have fin- 
ished our lessons, . ' j will play ;" abridged, ** Having finished our les* 
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sons, we will play." Passively and dbscMdy—** When our work is 
finished we will play ;" abridged, " Our work being finished, we will 
l)lay/' 

05 !• 1. When the attribute in the dependent clause consists 
of a noun or pronoun in the nominatiye case after the verb as a 
ropula, it remains in the same case in the abridged form ; thus, ** That 
he is 2k judge is of no consequence ;" abridged, '' His being t^ judge is of 
no consequence." — ''I was not aware that he was a judge;" abridged. 
** I was not aware of his being a judge " (799.) "^ •--? ' [ 

2. The difference between these two modes of expression is this : 
In the fall form, the idea contained in the dependent clause is 
afflrmed y in the abridged form, it is assumed. 

652, 1. When the dependent clause is the object of the verb in 
the leading clause, it may often be changed for the infinitive with 
a subject; as, ** 1 know that he is a scholar ,*" abridged, " I know 
hdm to 6e a scholar." 

2. When, in such cases, the subject of the dependent 
dause is the same as the subject of the principal, it is omitted in the 
abridged form ; as, " I wished that I might go ;" abridged, ** I wished 
to go." 

6S3» When the subject of the dependent clause, connected by 
what, which, whom, wh&re, when, how, and the like, and relating to 
something yet future, is the same as that of the independent 
one, it is sometimes abridged by retaining the connecting word, and 
omitting the subject before the infinitiye ; as, " I know not what 
lehaU do f* abridged, " I know not what to do" In this way are to 
be analyzed and explained such phrases as ** Where to go," " when to 
read," ** how to do," ** whom to send," etc. 

6540 A dependent clause may often be abridged by substituting 
an equivalent qualifying word, or an adjunct ; as, ** The man who i$ 
honest will be respected ,*" abridged, " The Tumest man will be re- 
spected." — " When the sun set we returned ;" abridged, "At sunset we 
returned." 

655. Several dependent clauses may be variously con- 
nected with the same leading; clause, and abridged in the same man- 
ner as above j as, " When they arrived at the station, they were in- 
formed that the cars had passed, an hour before ;" abridged, " Having 
arrived [or, on arriving] at the station, they were informed of the 
cars having passed an hour before." 
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EXEBCISES. 

1. Abridge cmch propositions in the preceding exercises as can be 
abridged. 

2. Extend the following abridged propositions : — 

Having doubled Cape Horn, we sailed in a direct course 
for California. — ^What to do I know not — No one can tell 
us where to go, or how to do. — The war being at an end, 
the troops were disbanded. — ^At the close of navigation, 
many will be at a loss where to go. — The industrious and 
capable need fear no want — ^A good name is the richest 
possession we have while living, and the best legacy we 
leave behind us when dead. — Of his having been successftil, 
we have full assurance. — Of his being successful now, there 
is reason to doubt 

8. In the following sentences, wliat connecting words are omitted ? 

Pay me that thoia owest — It is said he can not pay his 
debts. — There is no doubt he is a man of integrity. — I am 
sure we can never accomplish this without assistance- — 
That is all you know. — ^All you can find is yours. — Could 
we have foreseen this difficulty, we might have avoided it 
— ^I soon perceived I had still the power of motion. 

Compound Sentences. 
656. A Com/powvid sentence consists of two or 
more single sentences or propositions (591, 2) connected to- 
gether ; as, " The man walked, and the boy ran." * 

1. The propositions which make np a compound sentence are 
called members. In the preceding compound sentence, the mem- 
bers are, " The man walked " and " The boy ran." 

2. The members of a compound sentence are co-ordinate, 
or grammatically independent of each other; each will 
make sense by itself. 

* Under compound sentences are sometimes included such as have 
only one principal clause, modified hy a subordinate clause or 
clauses. It is beUeved, however, that the dassification here giv^i is 
more rational and consistent. 
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EXEBCISES. 

In thje following gentenceis, state wliich are Hngle, ahd wbicli are 
eompound. In the compotind sentences, point out the members. 

K we have not always time to read, we have always time 
to reflect — ^We have not always time to read, but we have 
always time to reflect. — The poor is hated even of his own 
neighbor, but the rich hath many firiends. — The eyes of the 
Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the good. — 
Eighteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people. — Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a falL — ^Death iand life are in the power of the 
tongue. — Though he slay me, yet will 1 trust in him. — 
The slothful man saith, " There is a lion in the way." — 
When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice. 

In the preceding single sentences and members, point out the sttb- 
jeet and predicate, with their respective modifications. 

657* Connection of Members, 

The members of a compound sentence are connected 
by such conjunctions as andf or, nor, but, yet, and 

the like ; as, " The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved." 

In such sentences, the connective is often omitted; and 

generally, when the sentence consists of more than two members, it 
is omitted in all except the last, as in the above example (657). 

EXEBOISES. 

In the following compound sentences, name the members or clauses 
— ^name the connecting words — state which may also be regarded as 
single sentences (646). 

The weather was fine, and the roads were excellent, but 
we were unfortunate in our companions. — Beauty attracts 
admiration, as honor [attracts] applause. — Talent is en- 
vironed with many perils, and beauty [is environed] with 
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many weaknesses. — Time is ever adyaneing, but leaves 
behind it the traces of its flight — ^When I was a child, I 
thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things. — I will come again and receive you to my- 
self that whete I am, there ye may be also. — This we 
know, that our future depends on our present 

65S» Directions for Analysis. 

State whether the sentence is single or compound ; tran^ 
sitive, intransitive, or attributive; declaratory, interroga- 
tory, imperative, or exclamatory. 

If single, its class ; name the logical subject and the logi- 
cal predicate. 

[State the principal and subordinate elements (594).] 

Name the grammatical subject 

Show by what words, phrases, or clauses, if any, the 
grammatical subject is modified in the logical 

Show by what modifying words, phrases, or clauses, if 
any, each modifying word is modified. 

Name the grammatical predicate. 

Show by what words, phrases, or clauses, if any, the 
grammatical predicate is modified in the logical 

Show by what modifying words, phrases, or clauses, if 
any, each modifying word in the predicate is modified. 

State the elements in their order. 

If the sentence is compound, mention the membera 

Show how the members are connected. 

Analyze each member as a single sentence, by showing 
its subject, predicate, etc., as above. 

In analyzing sentences, it will be necessary always to supply 
words left out by ellipsis, and to supply the antecedent to the rela- 
tive what, and to the compound relatives whoever, whosoever, what- 
ever^ whatsoever; making also the change which is necessary in the 
relatives themselves, when the antecedent is supplied (266). 
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€59. MODELS OF ANALYSIS. 

Note. — ^In single complex sentences, the whole sentence consists 
of one logical subject ancl one logical predicate. 

A dependent clause is always an CLdjunctive eiementf and 
limits or modifies some part of the principal proposition. 

In compound and complex sentences, the distinction of trcmHtii>e, 
intransitive, etc., may be referred to the separate members or clauses. 

In dedaratary sentences, that distinction may, for brevity, be 
omitted. 

1. ^' God is good.'' 

This is a single sentence, simple ; it contains a single affirmatiQii 
(691). 

Attributive, it affirms the attribute good of the subject GML 

Declaratory, it directly affirms. 

Ood is the logical subject, because it is that of which the quality 
^<mm2 is affirmed. 

Is good is the logical predicate, because it affirms a quality of its 
subject. Is is the verb or copula, and good is the attribute. 

In this sentence the grammatical subject and predicate are the same 
as the logical, because they are not modified by other words (610 and 
624). 

Or, more briefly, thus : — 

The logical subject is Ood, 

The logical predicate is is good, in which is is the verb or copula, 
and good the attribute. 

The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical. 

2. " The sun and moon stood stUL'' 

This is a single sentence, intransitive, declaratory, with a compound 
subject. 

The logical subject is The sun and moon. 

The logical predicate is stood stiU, 

The grammatical subject is sun and moon, compound, and connected 
by and, both modified by the (614, 4, Note, and 711). 

The grammatical predicate is stood, modified by stiU, an adverb, ex- 
pressing manner, 
* 

3. " The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.* 

This is a single sentence, simple, attributive, declaratory. 
The logical subject is Thefea/r of the Lord, 
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The logical pTedicate iaisthe beginning (jf trisdom. 

The grammatical subject is fear. It is limited hy the adjunct 

phrase, qft?ie Lord, and shown to be limited by the article t?ie (614, 

4, Note). 
The grammatical predicate is is beginning, in which is is the verb 

or copula, and beginning the attribute. It is limited by the adjunct, 

of toMorn, and shown to be limited by the. 

4 "A good man does what (=that which) is right, from 
principle." 

This is a single sentence, complex, containing one leading affirma- 
tion and one dependent clause, connected by which. 

The logical subject of the whcdei sentence is A good mem; the logi- 
cal predicate is, does what is right from principle. 

The leading affirmation is A good man does that from principle. 

The depenclent clause is which is right, and is restrictive of tTuU in 
the leading proposition, the antecedent to which, the connecting word. 

In the^«^ or leading clause— 

The logical subject is A good man. 

The logical predicate is does th^ from principle. 

The grammatical predicate is man, qualified by good, and shown to 
be indefinite by a. 

The grammatical predicate is does, modified by its object that, and 
the adjunct /r(7m principle ; that is modified by the relative clause. 

In the second, or dependent clause — 

The logical subject is which. It also connects its clause with the 
antecedent that, and restricts it. 

The logical predicate is w right, in which is is the verb or copula^ 
and right is the attribute. 

The grammatical sulject and |»redicate are the same as the logical 
(610 and 624). 

5. *' There is nothing which all mankind venerate and 
admire so much as simple truth.^ 

This is a single sentwice, complex, consisting of one leading propo- 
sition, and two dependent clauses ; attributive, declaratory. 

The independent proposition is There is nothing. 

The first dependent clause is which aU mankind venerate and ad* 
mire so much, connected to the preceding by which. 

The second dependent clause, connected by <m to the preceding, as 
its leading member, is [they venerate and admirel, simple truth. 
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In the first, or independent proposition — 

The logical subject is nothing =not any thing. 

The logical predicate is %&. 

The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical. 
There is an introductory expletive, used in such sentenooB when the 
sabject follows the verb. 

In the second proposition, dependent on the first — 

The logical subject is aU mankind. 

The logical predicate is venerate and admire which so mmh. 

The grammatical subject is mankind, modified by aXl, 

The grammatical predicate is wfMToJU and ad/mire, compound, con- 
nected bj amd, and modified by their object, which, which also con- 
nects its clause with its antecedent, iMng, for the purpose of restrict- 
ing it ; it is also modified by the adverbial phrase, so mach* 

In the thirrd proposition, connected with the second by as — 

The logical subject is they, understood (for aU mankind). 

The logical predicate is venerate and admire simple truth. 

The grammatical subject is thsy, or the sanie as in the preceding 
clause. 

The grammatical predicate is venerate and admvre understood, 
modified by their olgect, truth, and that is qualified by the a4jective, 
smfgie. 

6. ^ Conversation makes a man wax wiser than himself, 
and that more by an honr's discourse than by a day's medi- 
tation/' 

This is i. compound sentence, con^sting of two ^gle sentences, 
connected by amd ; each of them complex, and having its own depen- 
dent clause. 

The first independent clause is Corvoersation makes a m4m \to'\ wax 
wiser. Its dependent clause is hvmsdf \is\, connected by than. 

The second independent clause is \he does] that rnore hy an hour's 
discourse. Its dependent clause is \he does] hy a day's meditation, 
connected by tTian. 

(The words supplied are included in brackets). 

In the^«^ independent clause — 

The logical subject is conversation. 

The logical predicate is makes a man [to] wax wiser than himself. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logical. 

The grammatical predicate is m>akes, modified by its object man, 
^hich is also the subject of the verb to wax (872). It is shown to be 
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used indefinitely b^ a, and is qualified by the predicative adjectlT* 
WMTf which is modified by the clause tJwm, Uiimdf, 

In the clause dependent on the preceding, and connected by than—r 

The logical subject is himself (in the nominative) (249). 

The logical predicate is is (understood). 

The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical 

In the second independent proposition, connected to the first by 
and — 

The logical subject is Tie understood (for a man). 

The logical predicate is [does\ that more by an hour's discourse, etc. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logical. 

The grammatical predicate is doe% (understood). It is modified by 
its object that, representing the phrase waa^ wiser than himself; also 
by the adverb more, and the adjunct by discourse ; and discourse is 
limited by hour's, which again is shown to be indefinite by the article 
an. 

In the clause dependent on the preceding, and connected by thar^-^ 

The logical subject is he (a man) understood. 

The logical predicate is [does'] by a day's meditation. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logical. 

The grammatical predicate is does (understood as before), modified 
by the adjunct by meditation; meditation is limited by day's, and 
that is shown to be indefinite by the article a, 

7. " The minutest plant or animal, if attentively exam- 
ined, aflfords a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire 
and adore the Ommpotent hand by which it was created.'* 

This is a single sentence, complex, consisting of one independent 
proposition, and two dependent clauses. 

The independent proposition is The minutest plant or cmimdl affords 
a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore tTie Omnipo- 
tent Iiand. 

The first dependent clause is [it is] attentively examined, connected 
as a condition by if to the leading verbs affords and obliges. 

The second dependent clause is by which it was created, connected 
also by which to hand in order to describe it. 

In the independent clause — 

The logical subject is The minutest plant or ammal. 

The logical predicate is if attentively examined, affords a thousand 
wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the Omnipotent hand by 
which it was created. 
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The grammatical subject \b plant and animcU, compound ; its parts 
are connected as alternates by or (570), and both modified by mintUMt. 

The grrammatical predicate is affords and obliges, compound ; its 
parts are connected by and. Affords is modified by its object tooTi- 
ders, which is limited by a thousand. Obliges is modified by its object 
us, the infinitive to admire and to adore, of which us is also the sub- 
ject ; and these infinitives are modified by their object hand, which is 
qualified and described by Omnipotent, and the relative clause bp 
which it was created. The verbs affords and obliges are modified also 
by the conditional clause if {U is] att&rUwely examined, [Or, obliges 
is modified by the objective elattse " us to admire and adore/' etc., of 
which us is the suJbject, and admire and adore the Onmipotent hand, 
etc., is the logical predicate. This dause is itself complex, having the 
dependent relative clause, ** by which it was created," limiting hand.] 

In the jWst dependent clause — 

The logical subject is it, referring to plant or animaL 

The logical predicate is is aUentindy examined. 

The grammatical subject is U, 

The grammatical predicate is is examined; which is modified by 
the adverb of manner, attefntwely. 

In the second dependent clause — 

The logical subject is it, referring to pUmt or ammal. 

The logical predicate is was ereated by which. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logical. 

The grammatical predicate is toas created. It is modified by the 
adjunct by which, referring to ?umd, its antecedent 

The preceding process of analysis^ which takes up so 
much room on paper, may be accomplished orally with 

great rapidity. Let this be done in the following 

EXEBCISES. 
In the same way, analyze the following sentences : — 

Knowledge is power. — Truth is the basis of honor : it is 
the beginning of virtue : it liveth and conquereth for ever. 
—Time is a gift bestowed on us by the bounty of Heaven. 
' — ^The heart and the tongue are the best and the worst 
parts of man. 

Proficiency in language is a rare accomplishment 
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Praise is more acceptable to the heart than profitable ta 
the mind. 

He who is first to condemn will often be the last to for- 
give. 

True religion gives order and beauiy to the world, and, 
after life, a better existence. 

A little philosophy carries ns away from truth, while a 
greater brings us back to it again. 

What we know is nothing ; but what we are ignorant of 
is immense. 

Books which save the trouble of thinking, and inven- 
tions which save the labor ot working, are in universal 
demand. 

Some cultivate philosophy in theory who axe imperfect 
philosophers in practice ; as others advocate religion, who 
are nevertheless indifferently religious. 



II. Construction of Sentences. 

660. WoBDS are arranged in sentences according 
to certain rules called the HtUes of Syntax (662 and 
666). 

6dJf. GenertU Principles* 

1. In every sentence there must be a verb and its 
subject f expressed or understood. 

2. Every article^ ddJectivCf ddjective pronoun, 
or participle, must have a substantive (109), expressed 
or understood. 

3. Every subject has its own verb, expressed or un- 
derstood. 

4. Every finite verb (that is, every verb not in the in- 
finitive or participles) has its own subject in the nomina* 
tive case, expressed or understood. 
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6. Every possessive case limits a noun or substan- 
tive. 

6. Every objective case is the object of a transitive 
verb in the active voice, or of a preposition, or denotes 
circumstances of timey valm, weight, or measure (828). 

7. The infinitive mood depends upon a verb, adjec- 
tive, or noun. 

8. Every adverb limits a verb, adjective, or adverb. 

9. Conjunctions unite words and phrases that stand 
in the same relation in a sentence. 

The exceptions to these general principles will appear 
under the Bules of Syntax. 

"Porta of Synt€ix» 

662. The Mules of Syntax may all be referred 
to three heads, viz., Concord or agreement j Oovern- 
Tnenty and Position. 

663. Concord is the agreement which one 
word has with another in gender, number, case, or 
person. 

664. Government is the power which one 
word has in determining the mood, tense, or case of 
another word. The word governed by another word 
is called its regimen. 

665. Position means the place which a word 
occupies in relation to other words in a sentence. 

666. In the English language, which has but few in- 
flections, the meaning of a sentence often depends much 
on the position of the words of which it consists. 
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RULES OF SYNTAX. 

RiTLB I. — Substantives denoting the same persiyn or thing 

agree in case; as, 

The river Thames. — Gioero the orator. — ^Panl the apostle. — ^I my. 
Belt — I Paul have written it.— I Wisdom dwell /with Pmdence. 

RuLB n.— 1. An adjective or participle qualifies the sub^ 
stantive to which it belongs ; as, 

A good boj ; a new book ; an old hat ; a rough road ; a steep hlU; 
a loftj mountain ; God is good ; an amusing storj ; a man loved by 
alL 

2. Adjectives denoting one, qualify nouns in the singvlar ; 
adjectives denoting mare than one, qualify nouns in the plural; 



One man ; this book ; that house ; two men ; these books ; those 
houses ; the sixth day ; several weeks ; many sorrows ; this court 
(676, etc.). 

Rule m. — 1. The article a or an is put before common nouns in 
the singular number, when used indefinitely; as, 

A man ; a house ; a tree ; an acorn ; an hour ; a history ; an his- 
torical fact ; a youth ; a unit (186-187 and 707). 

2. The article the is put before common nouns, either singular 
OT plural, when used definitely ; as, 

" The sun shines."—" The moon rises."—" The dty of New York.* 
— " The age of improvement." — " The seven stars." — " The twelve 
Cgesars." — " The most virtuous (men) are the most happy " (707, 2). 

RuLB IV. — Personal pronouns agree with the words for 

which they stand in gender, number, and person ; as, 
" All that a man hath he will give for his life." — " A tree is known 

by its fruit"—" The court has finished its business."—" The people 

elect their rulers " (729, etc.). 
Rule V. — ^The relative agrees with its antecedent in num. 

ber and person ; as, 

"The man who speaks."— " The book which was lost."— •'The 
friends whom we love." — ^"Ye who love mercy."— " I that spoak to 
you."—" The best thing you can do " (742, etc.). 
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HnLE VI. — ^The subject of a finite verb is put in the nomina-' 
tive ; as. 

" I am."—" Thou speakest."— " He reads."—" We talk."—" Time 
flies."—" Who did that ?"— " I know who did it."—** Do you know 
who is to blame ?"— " He is taller than I (am) ; than she (is) " (760). 

Bulb VIZ. — A substantive whose case depends on no other 
word is put in the nominative absolute; as, 

" The ship having arrived, all is safe." — " He being alone, there 
was no one to disturb him." — " Your &thers, where are they ?" — " Or 
I only and Barnabas, have not we x>ower to forbear working?" — " O 
Absalom I my son, my son 1" — " Plato, thou reasonest well " (768, 
etc.). 

Bulb YHL — ^A verb agrees with its subject in number and 
person; as, 

" I write."— "Thou writest."— "He reads,"— "We sell."—" They 
buy." — ^" John and James are brothers." — " Jane or Mary is at home." 
— "The army is on its march." — "The people are kind." — ^"Come 
(ye) and see."—" Go thou and do likewise."— " Who art thou?" (776, 
etc.). 

BuLS IX. — ^The predicate ^rubstontive after an attributive 
verb is put in the sanie case as the subject before it ; as, 

"1 am he." — ^" Ye are they who justify yourselves." — " God is love." 
— " Who do men say that I, the Son of man, am ?" — " He is said to be 
a good man."—" They represent him to be a good man." — " Saying is 
notdouig"(796, etc.). 

Bulb X. — ^A substantive being the object of a transitive 
verb in the active voice, is put in the objective case ; as, 

" We love him"—" He loves us."—" Whom shall I send ?"— " Send 
me." — " Honor thy fother and mother." — " Them that honor me I will 
honor." — " Boys love to play." — " Boys love playing." — " I know 
that thou fearest God." — "Jesus I know, and Paul I know ; but who 
art thou r (801, etc.). 

Bulb XI. — ^A substantive being the object of a preposition 

is put in the objective case ; as, 

" Of him, and through him, and to him, are all things ; to whom 
be glory for ever." — " To whom much is given, of him much shall be 
required." — " Come with us, and we will do (to) thee good." — " Science 
they do not pretend to." — " Whom did he speak to ?" (818, etc). 
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BiTLB Xn. — Certain words and phrases should be followed 
hj appropriate prepositiofis ; as, 

" Confide in " — " dispose of "— " adapted to "— " swerve from " — etc. 
(884, etc.). 

Bulb XIIL — ^A substantive that limits the signification of 
another, must be put in the possessive case ; as, 

" Pompey's pillar." — " Virtue's reward." — " For conscience' sake." 
— " The duke of Wellington's funeral."—" The secretary of state's 
office"—" Whose pen is this ?"— " It is John's : it is not mine " (241). 
—"It came from the stationer's." — ^"Sheldon & Co.'s warehouse" 
(889, etc.). 

RuLB XIV. — The subjunctive mood is used in dependent 
clauses, when both contingency or doubt, and futurity, are 
expressed; as, 

"Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." — "If he study, he 
will improve." — " If he do but touch the hUls, they shall smoka"— 
'* See thou do it not " (867, etc). 

RuLB XV. — The infinitive mood is governed by ve^*bs, 
nouns, or adjectives ; as, 

"I desire to learn." — "A desire to learn." — "Anxtous to learn."— 
** To do good and to communicate, forget not." — " To perform is bet- 
ter than to promise." — " Fools who came to scoff, remained to pray." 
— " Let us go."—" You need not go" (865, etc.). 

RuLB XVI. — Participles have the construction of nouns, ad^ 
Jectives, and verbs; as, 

(Noun). — " Saying is not doing." — " In the keeping of his com- 
mandments." — "A forsaking of the truth." — "Avoid doing evil." — 
(Adjbctivb). — " The sword hangs rusting on the wall." — " A bound 
book."— "The lost sheep." (Verb). — ^"Having loved his own, he 
loved them to the end." — " The men stood speechless, hearing a voice, 
but seeing no man " (890, etc.). 

RuLB XVII. — In the use of verbs, and words that in point of 
time relate to each other, the order of time must be observed ; 
as, 

" I have known him many years." — " I expected he would come " 
(not "would have come"). — "I expect he will come." — "It would 
have been easy to do it " (not " to have done it ")— " I expected to go " 
(not " to have gone ") (908, etc.). 

Rule XVni. — Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs; as» 
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" Jolin speaks distinctly ; he is remarkably diligent, and reads very 
correctly."—" Julia sings well."—" The day is far spent"—" When 
will you return ?"— " Soon " (922, etc.). 

Rule XIX. — Conjunctions connect words, phrases, or 
sentences; as, 

" You and he must go, but I stay at home." — " Honor thy fiathcr 
and thy mother." — ^"He or his brother is to blame." — ^*'They can 
neither read nor write." — " He is slow, but sure." — " While the 
earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease " (944, etc.). 

Rule XX. — Interjections have no grammatical connection with 
the other words in a sentence ; as, 

" O ye of little fSaith 1"—" Ah me 1"—" O cruel thou I"—" Envious I 
of David Garrick 1 Poh I poh 1 Pshaw 1 pshaw 1" (970, etc.). 

General Mule* 

In every sentence, the words employed, and the order 

in which they are arranged, should be such as clearly and 

properly to express the idea intended ; and, at the same 

time, ail the parts of a sentence should correspond, and a 

regular and dependent construction be preserved 

throughout (973). 

EMipsis* 

RuLB 1. — An ellipsis, or omission of words, is admissible, when 
they can be supplied by the mind with such certainty and readiness 
as not to obscure the sense ; as, 

" We walked by faith, not by sight " (977, etc.). 

Rule 2. — An eUipsis is not allowable when it would obscure tho 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an impropriety (979, 
etc). 

Substantives in Apposition. 

667. EuLB I. — Substa/ntives denoting the same 
person or thing, agree in case (162) ; as, 

" Cicero the orator"—"! Paul have written it."—" We, the people 
of the United States."—" Ye woods and wUde"—" This was said to us 
men"—" The ri/o&r Thames"-" Jane and Eliaa, Mary's cousins"—. 
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" The chief of the princes, lie who defied the enemy/' etc. — " That 
was related of Dr. West^ him who translated Pindar." 

GG8* The word annexed is said to be in apposition with the 
other, and is added to express some attribute f description^ or 
appellation^ belonging to it. The words so related must always 
be in the same member of the sentence — that is, both in the subject, 
or both in the predicate. A substantive predicated of another is 
not in apposition with it, though denoting the same thing. 

The substantive in apposition commonly stands laM ; sometimes 
fir%%. 

0090 Two or more words forming one complex name, or a 

name and a title prefixed, though really in apposition, are properly 
inflected and parsed as one word ; as, " George Washington" — " Gene- 
ral Wa^hingtorCs tent." In such examples, the sign of the possessive 
is annexed only to the last (848), and sometimes also when the words 
in apposition do not form a complex name ; as, " We arrived at our 
friend WiUon'a plantation." 

For the plural of proper names with titles prefixed, see 161. 

070, A noun is sometimes put in apposition with a sen^ 
tence, and a sentence sometimes in apposition with a noun ; as, " TTie 
weather forbids walking, a prohibition hurtful to us both." — " The 
promise, that he shxmld be the heir of the world, was given to 
Abraham." — " Delightful task, to rear the tender thought /" (867, 4.) 

0710 A. plural term is sometimes used in apposition after two op 
more substantives singular , to combine and give tliem emphasis ; as, 
" Time, labor, money, all were lost." Sometimes the same substantive 
is repeated for the sake of emphasis ; as, " Cisterns, broken cisterns" 

072. Distributive words are sometimes put in apposition 
with a plural substantive ; as, " They went ea>ch of them on his 
way " (301). — " They all went, some one way, and some another." In 
the construction of a sentence, the distributive word is sometimes 
omitted ; as, " They [interrogative pronouns] do not relate [eacA] to 
a preceding noun." 

07 S, Of this character are such expressions as the following : 
" They stood in each other* s way " — ^that is, they stood each in the 
other's way. — " They love one another " — that is, they love, one (loves) 
another (311). 

074:. A substantive is sometimes connected with another in a sort 
of apposition by the word aSy meaning in thA condition of, in the capo- 
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city of; tlms, " Ocero as an orator was bold — ^as a soldier, he was 
timid." But here — the reverse of the former case (669) — ^the substan- 
tive in apposition with another in the possessive case, or with a pos- 
sessive pronoun, is vyithout the sign, while the other has it ; as, 
" John's reputation as an author was great — his fame as an artist 
still greater." 

07*^> In designating time and place , instead of a noun in 
apposition, a preposition with its case is often used ; as, " The month 
ofAugustr—" The State of Ohio."^" The city of New York:' 

Throughout the exercises in syntax— ^r5^, correct the 
errors ; secondly, analyze orally the sentences so cor- 
rected ; thirdly, parse all the words etymologically ; 
and last, parse syntactically the word or words to 
which the rule refers. 

The pupils should be required to frame oral and written 
sentences under each rule. 

EXEBCISES. 

In the following sentences, what words are in apposition, and to 
what ? In what case do they agree ? Give the rule : — 

Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity. — Byron the 
poet, the only son of Captain John Byron, was bom in 1788. — ^My 
brother William's estate has been sold. — Coleridge, a remarkablo 
man, and rich, imaginative poet, was the friend of Wordsworth. 

"And on the palace floor, a lifeless corse she lay." 

EXEBCISES TO BE CORBECTED. 

[As the nominative and the objective case in nouns are alike in 
English, there is no liability to error under this rule, except in the 
case of pronouns.] 

Please give that book to my brother William, he who stands by 
the window. — The gentleman has arrived, him whom I mentioned 
before. — Do you speak so to me, I who have so often befriended you ? 
— I speak of Virgil, he who wrote the iBneid. — I saw the travelers, 
they whom we met yesterday. 
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An Adjective with a Substantive. 

676. Rule IL — 1. An adjective or participle 

qualifies the substantive to which it belongs (196) ; as, 

*^ A good man" 

2. Adjectives denoting one^ qualify nouns in the sin^ 

gular : adjectives denoting more than one, qualify 

nouns in the plural ; as, " This man.'^ — " These men.^ — 

''SixiQQt'' 

07 7 • Adjectives denoting one are the ordinals, /r«<, second, third, 
etc. (204), kuft ; this, tluU ; onSj each, every j eitJier, neitlier ; much, and 
its comparative mare; aU, denoting quantity, enough, whole, 

07 S. When any of these is joined to b. plural noun, the whole 
is regarded as wie aygregute ; as, " Tlie first two weeks " — ** Every 
ten miles" — "The last four fo'ne* "-^*' The last dai/s of summer,'* 
etc. But the verb after such subjects id usually plural. ' 

07 9 • In such expressions the cardinal number, if small, may pre* 
cede the words first and last^ bul not the other cardinals ; as, " The 
two first weeks " — " The four last lines " (704, 3) ; meaning the two 
weeks at the beginning or preceding all the rest — the four lines at the 
end, or succeeding aU the rest. 

080, Two or more adjectives, expressing qualities that belong to 
different objects of the same name, and that name expressed 
only with the last, should have an article before each; as, " The 
red and the white rose " — ^that is, two roses, the one red and the other 
white. So, " The first and the second page." It has become common, 
however, even with good writers, to drop the second article, and change 
the singular into the plural to express the same idea ; thus, " Tho 
first and second pages " — " The first and second verses, etc. Tliis 
mode of expression, though incorrect in itself, is less stiff and fonnal 
than the other. (See Appendix X.) When adjectives denoting 
one are connected by the distributives ^ oVj nor, etc, the noun 
must be singular. 

081, Adjectives denoting more than one, are th« following, 
viz. : all cardinal numbers above one ; as, two, three, etc. ; few, many, 
with its comparative more ; all, denoting number ; both, several, and 
enow, Enowi& nearly obsolete. 

082» Adjectives without a substantive expressed are often 
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mod as nouns; as, "The rich and tbe poor meet together" (201/. 
This is especially common with all adjective pronouns except the 
posssessives, and the distributive emry; as, " Of books, some are good, 
9ome are bad." — ** All things come alike to aU " (289). 

G83. Adjectives are sometimes used indeflinitely after an in^ 
flnitive or participle , without reference to any particular substan- 
tive, to express an abstract idea ; as, " To be good is to be happy" — 
" Being good is better than being great,** 

6S4, When an adjective is a predicate (621), it must qualify 
its substantive in the subject; as, "God is good, he is also just** — 
" To do good to others is profitable to ourselves." — " TIuU men should 
lie is base.** 

OSS. An adjective in the predicate sometimes qualifies the subject, 
not considered simply as a substantive, but as a substantive affected 
by the action of the connecting verb^ which, in that case may 
"be regarded as a strengthened or modified copula (601) ; as, " That 
type stands low.** — " This fruit tastes bitter,** — " The wind blows cold,** 
— " The door is painted green.** — " John grows toM.** — " MUk turns 
sour.** — " Clay bums white.** — " Down feels soft.** 

680. Adjectives thus used jare sometimes, though improperly 
called adverbial adjectives. As the adverb is sometimes used impro- 
perly instead of the adjective in such expressions, the distinction 
should be carefully mai'ked. Thus — 

The adverb expresses the manner of the act. 
The adjective expresses the condition or state of the sub-' 
Ject, 

Hence, when the meaning int(»ded can be expressed by the corre- 
sponding 'adjunct (541), the adverb should be used ; as, " The stream 
flows rapidly ** (in a rapid manner). Here the adverb rapidly modifies 
the verb flows. But when the 'meaning can be expressed nearly by 
substituting the verb to be or to become as a copula, the adjectiv6 
should be used ; as, " The stream grows [becomes] rapid** This is 
further illustrated by the following examples, viz. : — 

ADJECTIVE. ADVERBS. 

John grows [becomes] old. John grows rapidly [in a rapid manner.] 
Slja looks [is] cold. She looks coldly [in a cold manner] on him. 

He feels [is] warm. He feels warmly [in a warm manner] the 

insult. 
The eagle flies [is] high. The eagle flies swiftly [in a swift manner.] 
The apple tastes [is] sweet, Mary sings sweetly [in a sweet manner.] 
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687 • Adjectives Bhovld not be used as adverbs; thus, mis- 
erable poor," should he," miserably poor" — ^** sings elegant " BhoxHd 
bo, " sings elegantly.** So, also, adverbs should not be used as ad^ 
jectlves (925) ; thus, " He arrived safely" should be, " He arrived 
iqfe:' 

ass. Tit is herCf that there, them books, are vulgarisms, 
for tkiSf t?Mt, those books. 

6 SO, An adjective sometimes qualifies an adjective and 
noun together as one compound term ; as, " A venerable old man." 
" The &««< black tea." 

690. Sometimes an adjective modifies the meaning of an- 
other adjective ; as, " red-hot iron " — ^" A bright-red color." 

691. Sererol adyccfive* frequently qualify the satne stib^ 
stantive; as, " A la/rge, strong, black horse." 

Tills, Tliat; These, Those. 

692. When two or more objects are contrasted, this refers to the 
last mentioned, that to the first ; as, Virtue andvice are opposite qual- 
ites ; that enobles the mind, this debases it." 

693. Fortner and latter are used in the same way (304). So 
also, the one, the other, referring to words in the singular or 
plural (307). 

694. When no contrast is expressed, this refers to a thing near 
or just mentioned, and tliat to a thing more remote or formerly 
mentioned. 

Construction of Comparaiives and Superlatives* 

69 5. When one object is compared with one other of the same 
class, or with more than one of a different class, individ- 
ually, or in the aggregate, the comparative is used ; as, " James 
is the weaker of the two " — " He is taUer than his father " — " He is 
taller than any of his brothers." 

696. Sometimes, however, when two objects of the same class 
are comx)ared, the superlative is used, being thought to be less stiff 
and formal ; as, " James is the weakest of the two." ^ 

69 7 • When one object is compared with more titan one of 
the same doss, the superlative is used, and commonly has the pre- 
fixed (713) ; as, " John is the tallest amongst us." — " He is the best 
scholar in a class of ten." — " He is t?ie most diligent of them alL" 
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0S9S* In the use of the comparative and superlative, when more 
than two objects are compared, the following distinction should be 
carefully observed : — 

699, When the comparative is used, the latter term of com- 
parison must always exclude the former ; " Eve was fairer than 
any of her daughters." — " Russia is larger than any other country in 
Europe." — "China has a greater population than any nation of 
Europe," or " than any other nation on the globe." Thus used, the 
comparative requires tJian after it (963, 2). 

700. When the superlative is used, the latter term of com- 
parison must always include the former ; " Russia is the largest 
country in Europe." — "China has the greatest population of any 
nation on the globe." 

701* Double comparatives and superlatives are improper ; thus, 
" James is more taUer than John " — omit more ; " He is the modit 
toisest of the three " — omit moat. 

702, The double comparative lesser, however, is sanctioned by 
good authority ; as, ** Lesser Asia " — " Every lesser thing." — 2^. Y, 
.Review, — " Like lesser streams." — Gderidge. 

703, Adjectives not admitting comparison (223) should 
not be compared, nor connected with comparative words, such as so, 
as, and the like. Thus, more universalj so universal, as universal, 
should be more general, so general, as general; and so of similar 
words. As exceptions see 224. 

Position of Adjectives, 

704, An adjective is commonly placed before its 
substantive ; as, " A good man " — " A virtuous woman/^ 

1. Adjectives should be placed as near aspossible to their sub- 
stantives, and so that it may be certain to what noun they belong ; 
thus, " A new pair of shoes " — " A fine field of com " — "A good glass 
of wine," should be, " A pair of new shoes " — " A field of fine corn " 
— " A glass of good wine," — ^because the adjectives qualify shoes, 
com, wine, and not pair, field, glass. When ambiguity can not other- 
wise be avoided, the use of the hyphen may be resorted to^with advan- 
tage ; thus, " A good man's coat " — " A good man's-coat.*^ 

2. When an adjective qualifies two or more substantives, con- 
nected by and^ it is usually expressed before the first, and understood 
V) the rest ; as, " A man of great wisdom and moderation^ 
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8. It has been disputed wliether the numerals, ttw, t7iree,four, et«», 
should be placed before the words ^«^ and last, or after them, when 
used to indicate the beginning and end of a series. On this point, 
with small numbers, usage is nearly equally divided ; and, as the 
matter now stands, in some cases the one form seems to be preferable, 
and in some, the other. In this construction, as in some others which 
involve no impropriety, euphony and taste seem to govern This 
much is certain — neither form can be justly condemned on the ground 
of either authority or propriety. See Appendix XI. 

705. An acljective is placed after its substantive— 

1. Generally when it qtuUifiea a pronoun ; as, '' We saw him 

faint and weary ^ 

2. Wlien otlier words depend on the adjective ; as, " A wMn 

tick of the palsy " — " A p(M ten feet hrn^'* 

8. When the quality results from the action expressed a verb ; 
as, " Extravagance makes a man poor " — " Virtue makes a i)oor 
man happy" 

4. When the adjective is predicated of the substantive; as, 
" Ood is good " — " We are happy " — " He who is good is happy ^* 
— " He looks/<5eWd"— " To play \s pleasant"— " That he shoyZd 
faUiA strange." ^ 

706* In many cases the adjective may stand either before or 
after its substantive, and sometimes— especially in poetry, and in 
connection with an infinitive or participle — at a considerable distance 
from it. In all these, the variety is so great that no rules can provide 
for them. Care, however, should be taken to place the adjective where 
its relation to the substantive will be clear and natural, and its mean- 
ing effective. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORBECTED. 

Correct the errors in the following sentences, and give a reason for 
the change : — 

These kind of books can hardly be got. — I have not been from 
home this ten days. — I ordered six ton of coal, and these make the 
third that has been delivered. — The garden wall is five rod long ; I 
measured it with a ten-foot pole. — Twenty heads of cattle passed along 
the road. — It is said that a fleet of six sails has just entered the bay. 
— That three pair of gloves cost twelve fihilling.^159, 2) A man who 
is prudent and industrious will, by that means, increase his fortuna — 
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Clutfles fonned expensive habits, and by those means became poor. — 
If you are fond of those sort of things, you may have them. — (680) 
There was a blot on the first or second pages. — The first and second 
verse are better than the third and fourth. 

(687) Come quick and do not hinder us. — Time passes swift, though 
it appears to move slow. — ^We got home safely before the dark, and 
found our Mends sitting comfortably around the fire. — ^The boat 
glides smooth over the lake. — (685) Magnesia feels smoothly. — Open 
the door widely. — The door is painted greenly, 

(688) Hand me that there pen, for this here one is the worst of all. 
— Them books were sold for a lesser price than they cost. 

(692) " For beast and bird ; 
These to their grassy couch, those to their nests, repair." 
" Night's shadows hence, from thence the morning's shine ; 
That bright, this dark, this earthly, that divine.'* 

(694) That very subject which we are now discussing is still in- 
volved in mystery. — This vessel, of which you spoke yesterday, sailed 
in the evening. 

(698-700) That merchant is the wealthiest of all his neighbors.— 
China has a greater jKjpulation than any nation on earth. — That ship 
is larger than any of its class. — There is more gold in California than 
in any part of North America. — The birds of Brazil are more beauti- 
ful than any in South America. — Philadelphia is the most regular of 
any city in Europe. — Israel loved Joseph more than all his children. 
— Solomon was wiser than any of the ancient kings. 

^ (701, 702) A more worthier man you can not find. — ^The nightin- 
gale's voice is the most sweetest in the grove. — A worser evil yet 
awaits us. — The rumor has not spread so universally as we sup- 
posed. — Draw that line m.ore perpendicular. — This figure is a more 
X)erfect circle than that is. — ^Ile is far from being so perfect aA he 
thinks he is. 



The Article and its Noun, 



7' 



07 • Rule III. — 1. The article a or an is put before 
common iiouns in the singular number when used in- 
definitely (185); as, "!4 man" — ''An apple;" that is, 
*'any man''—'' any apple" (186, 187). 
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. 2. Tlie article the is put before common nouns, either 
singlular or ^^^wra?, when used definitely (191); 
as, " T/ie sun rises" — " The city of New York." 

[See Etymology of the Article, 183.] 

70S, A common noun, in the singular number, without an article 
or limiting word, is usually taken in its widest sense : as, " Man is 
mortal " — " Anger is a short madness." 

709* The is sometimes used before a singular noun, to particu- 
larize a si)ecies or class, without specifying any individual 

under it ; as, the oak, the rose, the horse, the ra/oen, meaning not any 
particular oak, rose, horse, or raven, but the class so called, in a gen- 
eral sense. In such cases, whether the noun is used to denote a class 
or an individual, can be determined only by the sense, as in the fol- 
lomng examples : " The oak produces acorns " — " The oak was struck 
by lightning.'* — *' The horse is a noble animal " — " 7%e h^>r8e ran 
away." — " The lion shall eat straw like the ox " — " The lion tore tlie 
ox in pieces." — " Tlie night is the time for repose " — " The night was 
dark." 

7 to. Every article belongs to a noun, expressed or understood, 
except as in 714 and 715. 

711» When several nouns are connected in the same con^ 

8tru4ition, the article is commonly expressed with the first, and 
understood to the rest ; as, " The men, women, and cliildren, are ex. 
pected." But when emphasis, or a different form of the article is 
required, the article is prefixed ; as, " The men, the women, and the 
children are expected." — " A horse and an ass." 

712, But when several nouns in the same construction are dis^ 
junrtively connected, the article must be repeated ; as, " The men, 
or the women, or the children, are expected." 

713, The is commonly put before an adjective used as a 
p>oiui; as, " The righteous is more excellent than his neighbor." 
Also before adjectives in the superlative degree ^ when compari- 
son is implied (213) ; as, "Gold is tlie most precious of the metals." 
But when comparison is not implied, the superlative is either with 
out an article, or has a or an preceding it ; as, " A most excellent 



man." 



714, Tlie is sometimes put intensively before adjectives and 
adverbs in the comparative degree ; as, " The hig/ier tlie mountain, 
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the colder its top " — " TTie faster he goes, tike sooner he stops." Thus 
used, it performs the function of an adverb. 

715. kn. adjective placed after its noun as an epithet, com- 
monly has the article the before it ; as, " Alexander tM Great " — 
" Charles tJie Fifth." This may be considered as inverted for " The 
great Alexander;" "The fifth Charles;" or, by ellipsis, for "Alex- 
ander, the great [conqueror]," " Charles, the fifth [emperor of the 
name]." 

7 10, A or an is sometimes put before the adjectives few^ 
hundred, thousand, followed by a plural noun ; as, " ^4 few 
men " — " A hundred acres " — " A thousand miles." In such cases the 
adjective and noun may be considered as a compound term, express- 
ing one aggregate, and having the construction .of a collective noun 
(790). Or the adjective may be regarded as a collective noun (204), 
and the noun following governed by of understood ; as, " -4 few [of] 
men "— " A hundred [of] acres," etc. This is evidently the construc- 
tion of larger numbers ; thus, we never say, " A million dollars," but 
"A million of dollars." 

717. When two or more adjectives belong to the same noun, 
the article of the noun is put with the first adjective, but not 
with the rest ; as, " A red and white rose," that is, owe rose partly red 
and partly whith. But, 

7 18. When two or more adjectives belong each to a different 
object of the same name, the article of the noun is put with each 
adjective ; as, "A red and a white rose"=" A red rose and a white 
rose," that is, two roses, one red and the other white. 

710. The same remarks apply to the demonstrative that as 'to 
the article (717, 718) ; as, " That great and good xnAXi"=one man. 

720. So also, when two or more epithets follow a noun, if both 
designate the satne person, the article precedes the first only. If 
they designate different persons, the article must precede each / 
thus, " Johnson, the bookseller and stationer," means one man, who 
is both a bookseller and a stationer ; but, " Johnson th^ bookseller, 
and the stationer," means two men, one a bookseller named Johnson, 
and the other a stationer, not named. 

721. When two nouns after a word implying comparison 
refer to the same person or thing, the last must want the article ; as, 
" He is a better soldier than statesman." But when they refer to dif- 
ferent persons, the last ^vM have the article ; as, " He is a better sot 
dier than a statesman [would be]." 
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722, The article a before the adjectives /ei«^ djid liftle renden 
the meaning ■positive ; as, " A few men can do that." — " He de- 
serves a little credit." But without the article the meaning is negd- 
tive; as, "Few men can do that." — "He deserves little credit." 

723, In the translation of the Scriptures, and in some other writ- 
ings of that time, the is often used before which ; as, " That worthy 
name by the which ye are called." — ** The which when I had seen." — 
Bunyan. 

724, The article is generally omitted before proper names, ab- 
itract nouns, and names of virtiLes, me-es, a/rts, sciences, etc., when not 
restricted, and such other nouns as are of themselves so manifestly 
definite as not to require it ; as, " Christmas is in December.'' — " Logic 
and mathemMics are important studies." — " Truth is mighty." Still 
certain proper names, and names used in a certain way, have the 
article prefixed ; as, " The Alps "— " The Rhine "— " The Azores "— 
" The immortal Washington " — " He was Johnson, of the family of th^ 
Johnsons in England." 

Position of the Article. 

72J$. The article is conmionly placed before its noun ; as, "A 
man" — " The man." 

726. If the noun is qualified by an adjective before it, the article 
precedes the adjective ; as, "A good man." 

727. But the article follows the adjectives all, such, many, 
what, both; and all adjectives preceded by too, so, as, or how ; as, " AU 
the men " — " Siich a man " — " Many a man " — " WliaJt a man " — 
" Both the men " — " Too great a man " — " 8o great a man " — " As 
great a man " — " How great a man." 

728. Wlien the adjective follows the noun, not as an epithet, the 
article remains before the noun, and the adjective is without it ; as, 
" A man destitute of principle should not be trusted." For an adjec- 
tive as an epithet, see (715) above. 

Note. — The use of the article is so varied, that the best general 
rule is to study what the sense requires, both as to its proper use and 
position. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Change, or omit, or insert the article, where necessary, and give a 
reason for so doing. 

(707, 1, 2) A country around New York is beautiful in a spring. — A 
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life of the modem soldier is ill represented by heroic fiction. — Earth 
existed first in the state of chaos. — An age of chivalry is gone. — ^A crowd 
at the door was so great that we could not enter. — The large number 
of men was present. 

(708) The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, are four elements 
of the pliilosophers. — Reason was given to a man to control his pas- 
sions. — A man was made to mourn. — The gold is corrupting. — The 
silver is a precious metal. 

(709) Horse is a noble animal. — A lion is generous, a cat is treach- 
erous, a dog is faithful. — A horse-leech cries, " Give, give," and a grave 
is never satisfied. — The war has means of destruction more dreadful 
than cannon or sword. 

(712) Neither the man nor boy was to blame. — A man may be a me- 
chanic, or farmer, or lawyer, and be useful and respected ; but idler 
or spendthrift can never be either. 

(713) We should ever pay attention to graceful or becoming. — 
The memory of just is blessed ; but the name of wicked shall rot. 

• — Best men are often those who say least. — James is a man of the most 
brilliant talents. — Keep good and throw bad away. 

(715) Herod Great was distinguished for his cruelty ; Pliny younger 
for gentleness and benignity. — Peter Hermit projwsed his plan for 
recovering Jerusalem to Pope Martin II. — The father of William Cow- 
per, poet, was chaplain to George II. 

(717) A red and a white flag was the only one displayed from the 
tower. — A beautiful stream flows between the old and new mansion. — 
A hot and cold spring were found in the same neighborhood. — The 
young and old man seem to be on good terms. — The first and second 
book are diiflcult. — Thomson the watchmaker and the jeweler made 
one of the party. 

(721) A man maybe a better soldier than a logician. — There is 
much truth in the saying that fire is a better servant than a master. 
— ^He is not so good a poet as an historian. 

(722) It is always necessary to pay little attention to business. — A 
little respect should be paid to those who deserve none. — Let the 
damsel abide with us few days. — Are not my days a few ? — A few 
men of his age enjoy so good health. 
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The Pronoun and its Antecedent. 

729. Rule IV. — Personal JPronouns agree with 
tlie words for which they stand, in gender, number, 
and person; as, "All that a man hath will Ae give for 
his life" — "A tree is known by its fruit" 

Special Rules, 

730. Rule l.— W?ien a pronoun refers to two or more words 
taken together ^ it becomes plural ; and if they are of different 

persons, prefers the first person to the second^ and the second to 
the third ; as, " He and she did their duty " — " John and you, and / 
will do our duty." 

Rule '^.— When a pronoun refers to two or tnorc words in the 
sing alar f taken separately , or to one of them exduMvely, it 
must be singular ; as, " A clock or a watch moves merely as i^ is 
moved." 

Rule 3.— But if either of the words referred to is plural, the 
pronoun must be plural also ; as, " Neither ho nor they trouble 
themselves,*' Distributives are always of the third person singular 
(801). 

7 SI, Nouns are taken together when connected by and — sepa* 
ftitcly when connected by or or nor, as above; also after ea4ih, 
every t no, though connected by and; as, " Each book and each paper 
is in its place." 

732. When singular nouns of different genders are taken sepa*- 
rately, they can not be represented by a pronoun, for want of a sin- 
gular pronoun, conmion gender, except by a clumsy repetition ; thus, 
" If any man or woman shall violate his or her pledge, he or slie shall 
pay a fine." The use of the plural pronoun in such cases, though 
sometimes used, is improper ; as, " If any man or woman shall violate 
their pledge," etc. 

733. Pronouns referring to singular nottns, or other words of the 
common gender (126), taken in a general sense, are commonly mascu- 
line ; as, " A parent should love his child." " Every person has his 
faults." — " No one should commend himself ." ' The want of a singular 
personal pronoun, common gender, is felt also in this construction. 

734. A pronoun referring to a collective noun in the singular, 
expressing many as one whole, should be in the neuter singular f 
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bat when the noon expresses many as individuals, the pronoun 
should be plural ; as, " The a/rmy proceeded on iU march." — " The 
court were divided in their opinion." 

7S6m A singaUir noun after the phrase, *^ many a/^ may 
take a pronoun in the pluralf but never in the same clause ; as — 
" In Hawick twinkled many a light, — 
Behind him soon they set in night." — W. Scott 

7S6, The personal pronoun is sometimes used at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, instead of the word person or persons ; 
as, "Be who"—" They who"— also, " Those who" for "The per- 
90fM who." 

7t?7' Pronoans representing nouns personified (129), take the 
gender of the noun as a person ; as, " NigM^ sable goddess, ftom her 
ebon throne." But pronouns representing nouns taken metaphori- 
cally (1046, 3) agree with them in their literal sense ; as, " Pitt was the 
^piQla/r which in Us strength upheld the state." 

7S8» It is improper in the progress of a sentence to denote the 
same person by pronouns of different numbers ; as, " I labored 
long to make thee happy, and now you reward me by ingratitude." 
It should be either " to make you happy," or " tlwu rewardest " (245). 

Ktif^* In the use of pronouns, when it would be uncertain to which 
of two or more antecedent words (229) a pronoun refers, the ambiguity 
may be avoided by repeating the noun, instead of using the pronoun, 
or by changing the form of the sentence ; thus, " When we see the 
beautiful variety of color in the rainbow, we are led to consider vU 
cause " — ^better " the cause of thai vaHety" 

Position of Pronouns. 

7^0. The first and second personal pronouns commonly stand 
instead of nouns implied^ but not expressed. Possessive pro- 
nouns, and the pronouns of the third person^ are commonly placed 
after their antecedents (229) ; but sometimes this order, especially in 
poetry, is reversed. 

741, When words of different persons come together, the 
usual order of arrangement, in English, is to place the second person 
before the third, and the first person last ; as, " You and lie, and I are 
sent for." — " This matter concerns yoUy or A*m, or me." 

In connection with these rules and observations, see also the obser- 
vations on gender (128-184), on number (155-160), and on personal 
pronouns (240-252). 
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EXEBCISES TO BE COBBECTED. 

In ench sentence state the antecedent words to which the pronomis 
refer ; change the pronouns which are wron^, and give a reason for 
the change : — 

(720) A person's success in life depends on their exertions ; if they 
shall aim at nothing, thev shall certainly achieve nothii'g. — Extremes 
are not in its nature favorable to happiness. — A man's recollections 
of the past regulate their anticipations of the future. — Let every boy 
answer for themselves. — Each of us had more than we wanted. — 
Every one of you should attend to your own business (301.) 

(780. 1) Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. 
— Both cold and heat have its extremes. — You and your friend should 
take care of themselves. — You and I must be diligent in your studies. 

(730. 2) John or James will favor us with their company. — One or 
other must relinquish their claim. — ^Neither wealth nor honor confers 
happiness on their votaries. — (731) Each day and each hour brings 
their changes^ — No thought, no word, no action, however secret, can 
eBc&iye in the judgment, whether they be good or evil. 

(782) Let every man and every woman strive to do their best. — If 
any boy or girl shall neglect her duty, they shall forfeit their place. 

(733) One should not think too highly of themselves. — A teacher 
should always consult the interest of her pupils. — A parent's care for 
her children is not always requited. 

(734) The assembly held their meetings in the evening. — The 
court, in their wisdom, decided otherwise. — The regiment was greatly 
reduced in their number. — Society is not always answerable for the 
conduct of their members. — The committee were divided in its opin- 
ions. — The public are informed that its interests are secured. 

(737) The earth is my mother ; I will recline on its bosom. — That 
Freedom, in its fearless flight may here announce its glorious reign. 
— PoKcy keeps coining truth in its mints, — such truth as it can tole- 
rate, and every die, except its own, it breaks and casts away. 

(738) Though you are great, yet consider thou art a man. — Care for 
thyself, if you would have others care for you. 

(739) One man may do a kindness to another, though he is hia 
enemy.— John gave his enemy a present which he highly valued. 

(741) I and my father were invited. — An invitation was sent to 
me and George. — You and I and James were to be of the party ; but 
neither I nor you nor he can go. 
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The Relative and its Antecedent. 

74:2. EuLE V. — The Relative agrees with its ante^ 
cedent in number and jyerson ; as, " Thou who 
speakest" — " The book which was lost." 

[See Etymology, 255, etc.] 

745. The number of the relative can be determined only from 
the number of the antecedent. 

74:4:, Who is applied to persons, or tilings personified (139) ; as, 
*' The man who." — " The fox who had never seen a lion." 

74o, Wliich is applied to things and inferior animals — some- 
times to children — ^to collective nouns in the singular, implying unity 
— and also to persons, in asking questions. 

746, In the translation of the Bible, which is applied to per^ 
sons / as, " Our Father which art in heaven." 

747* Which applies to a noun denoting a person, when the 
character f or the man merely as a word, is referred to ; as, " He is 
a good writer, which is all he professes to be." — " That was the work 
of Herody which is but another name for cruelty." 

748. That^ as a relative, is used instead of wh/> or which — 

1. After adjectives in the superlative degree — after the words 

very, same, and aZ^— often after no, some, and any — and gene- 
rally in restrictive clauses (268). 

2. When the antecedent includes both persons and things ; as, 

" The m^an and the h^orse that we saw." 

8. After the interrogative who, and often after the personal 

pronouns ; as, " Who that knew him could think so ?" — "I that 
speak in righteousness." 

4 Generally when the propriety of who or which is doubtful ; as, 
" The little child tJiat was placed in the midst." 

740. The relatives who or which and that should not be 
mixed in a series of relative clauses having the same antecedent. 
Thus, it is improper to say, " The man th/it met us and whom we saw." 
It should be, " who met us," or " that we saw." 

750. The relative refers sometimes to the idea expressed by an 
adjective, sometimes to the infinitive. But this construction m 
rare. See examples (256). 
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751, The relative in the objective case is often omitted ; as, 
" Here is the book I promised you." The relative in the nominative 
case is hardly ever omitted except in poetry ; as — 

" In this, 'tis God — directs, in that, 'tis man." 

752, The antecedent is omitted before what (266), and gene- 
rally before tiie comix)und relatives (373). It is sometimes under- 
stood, especially in poetry ; as — 

" [He] who lives to nature, rarely can be poor." 

753, What should not be used for the conjunction that. 

Thus, " I can not believe but whcU it is so," should be, " but that it is 
80." Also, the demonstrative that should not be used for the relative 
iBhai ; as, " We speak tliat we do know," better, " what we do know." 

Position of the Relative. 

754^. The relative is generally placed after its antecedent. 

755. To prevent ambiguity, the relative should be placed as near 
its antecedent as jXMSsible, and so that there can be no uncertainty 
as to the word to which it refers. 

75H. In most instances, the sense will be a sufficient guide in this 
matter ; thus, " They removed their wives and children in wagons 
covered with the skins of animals, which formed their simple habita- 
tions." Here the sense only can determine to which of the three 
words, wagons, skins, or animals, the relative which refers. But — 

757. When the antecedent can not be determined by the sense, it 
should be determined by the position of the relative, which, as a 
general rule, should belong to the nearest antecedent. Thus — 

" We walked from the house to the bam ^ , . , , , , 

u ^TT ii_ J X XI, 1. x^. *u 7 r f^hich had been erected." 
" We walked to the barn from the /louse ' 



Here the relative which, as determined by its position, refers, in the 
first sentence, to baim, and in the second, to house. 

758, So also, when the antecedents denote the same object, the 
one being in the subject and the other in the predicate, the relative 
takes the person of the one next it ; as, " I am the man who com- 
mands you " — not " command youi" If the relative refer to /, the 
words should be arranged, "/ who command you am the man." 
Hence — 

75f^, A relative clause which modifies the subject should not 
be placed in the predicate ; thus, " He should not keep a horse that 
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not ride," shotild be, " He tliat can not ride shonld not keep a 
horse." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, which are the relatives ? What is the 
antecedent to which -^ach refers ? Correct those which are wrong, 
and give the rule, or the reason for the change. 

(744) Those which seek wisdom wiU certainly find her. — ^This is 
the friend which I love. — (745) That is the vice whom I hate.— The 
tiger is a beast of prey who destroys without pity. — The court who 
gives currency to such manners should be exemplary. — The nations 
who have the best rulers are happy. — Your friend is one of the com- 
mittee who was appointed yesterday. — The family with whom I lived 
has left the city.— (747) His father set him up as a merchant, who 
was what he desired to be. 

(748) It is the best situation which can be got. — That man was the 
first who entered. — ^This is the same horse which we saw yesterday. — 
Solomon was the wisest king whom the world ever saw. — The lady 
and the lapdog, which we saw at the window, have disappeared. 

(748). Thou who hast preserved us, and that wilt still preserve 
us I — The man whom we met to-day, and that was at our house yes- 
terday, is the same. 

(752) I have sent every thing what you ordered. — ^All whosoever 
came were made welcome. — He whoever steals my purse steals trash. 
— (753) I can not believe but what you have been sick. — It is not im- 
possible but what you are mistaken. 

(755) The king dismissed his minister without inquiry, who had 
never before committed so unjust an action. 

(759) He needs no spectacles that can not see, nor boots that can 
not walk. — Those must not expect the sympathy of the diligent who 
Bpend their time in idleness. 



The Subject Nominative. 

760. EuLE YL— The subject of a finite verb is put 
in the nominative ; as, "/ am."—" Thou art:'— ''He is/' 
— " They are."—" Time flies."—" The letter is written." 

761. A finite vei^b is a verb in the indicative, potential, sub- 
junctive, or imperative mood. It is called finite, because in these 
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partly it 1b limited by person and number. In the infinitive a2>4 
X)articiples, it is not so limited. 

702. The subject of a finite verb (315) may be a noun, a pronoun, 
an infinitive mood (394), a participle used as a noun (462), or a clause 
of a sentence (637). All these, when the subject of the verb, are re- 
garded as substantives in the nominative (109 and 867). 

703. Every nomin4ztivef not absoliUe (769), or in apposition 
(668), or in the predicate (796), is the subject of a verb, expressed 
or understood. 

704. The following sentence is wrong, because the nominative 
i/D?io has no verb of which it is the subject, viz. : ".These evils 
wore caused by Cataline, w7io, if he had been punished, the republic 
would not have been exposed to so great dangers." Better — " If 
Cataline, hp wJtom these evils were caused, had been punished," etc. 
Hence — 

703, It is improper to use both a noun and its pronoun as 
the subject of the same verb ; thus, " The king Tie is just," should 
be, " The king is just." Except when the compoimd pronouns are 
added to the subject for the sake of emphasis (249) ; as, " The king 
himself has come." 

700, 1. The nominative, especially in answer to a question, and 
after than or as^ often has the verb understood ; as, ** Who said so ?" 
— " He [said so]." — " James is taller than / [am] ; but not so tall as 
you [are] ; but — 

2. Than is followed by the objective case of the relative/ 
as, " A soldier than whom you never saw a braver." 

Note. — In comparative clauses, the case after than and as 
is determined by its relation in the comparison ; as. 

He loved John better than [he loved] m>6. 
He loved John better than / [loved him]. 

Position of the Subject, 

707* The subject is commonly placed before the verb. 

But in imperative or interrogative sentences, and in sentences inserted 
for the sake of emphasis or euphony, the subject is often placed 
after the verb; as, "Go ^Aot^."— "Did he go?"— "May you be 
happy I"—" Were / he."—" Neither did they."--" Said /"— " There 
was a many" etc. 

Under this rule there is liability to error only in the use of pro- 
nouns, and in leaving a nominative without its verb. 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Whicli nouns or pronouns in the following sentences are the sub- 
ject of a verb ? If not in the proper case, change them, and give the 
rule or reason for the changes. 

(760) Him and me are of the same age. — Suppose you and me go.-— 
Them are excellent. — Whom do you think has arrived ? — Them that 
seek wisdom will find it. — You and us enjoy many privileges 

(766) John is older than me. — You are as tall as her. — Who has a 
knife ? Me. — Who came in ? Her and him. — You can write as well 
as me. — That is the boy whom we think deserves the prize. 

(765) Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, yet men aro 
80 constituted aa to respect genuine merit. 



The Nominative Absolute or Independent. 

76S. EuLE VII. — A substantive whose case depends 
on no other word is put in the nominative absolute. 

Note. — The nominative under this rule is usually called t?ie nomi- 
native absolute or independent ; because, in English, though always 
in the form of the nominative, yet it has no grammatical dependence 
on any word in the sentence. This occurs in all examples under the 
following 

Special Itules. 

709, Rule 1. — A substantive with a participle , wTiose case 
depends on no other word, is put in the nominative ; as, " Ke being 
gone, only two remain." 

770. In this construction, the substantive is sometimes un^ 
der stood ; as, " His conduct, viewing it even favorably, can not be 
commended ;" that is, " we [a person] viewing it," etc. 

771» Sometimes bHnf/ and having been are omitted ; as, 
•* Her wheel [being] at rest "— " He destroyed or won" etc., that is, 
" He having been destroyed or won" etc.—" This said," that is, " This 
being said." 

772» In this construction, the substantive with the participle is 
used to express an assumed fact in an abbreviated form, and is 
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equivalent to a dependent clause, connected by wJtertf while, if, since^ 
because, etc. (644) ; as, " He having gone, his brother returned ;"= 
** Since or because he went, his brother returned." 

7 73. Rule 2. — A substantive denoting a person or thing ad^ 
dressed withoiU a verb or governing word, is put in the nominative ; 
as, " I remain, dea/r sir, yours truly " — " Plato, thou reasonest well." 

774. Rule 3. — A substantive, unconnected , in mere exclama- 
tion, is put in the nominative; as, "0, the times/ 0, the manners/'* 

775. Rule 4 — A substantive, used by pleonasm (1044, 2) 
before an affirmation, is put in the nominative ; as, " The boy, oh I 
where was he ?" — " Youi fathers, where are they ?" — " The prophets, 
do they live for over?" 

Under this rule, a mistake can be made only in the case of pro- 
nouns. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Point out the noun or pronoun whose case depends on no other word 
—put it in the case required by the rule, and give the special rule re- 
quiring it. 

Me being absent, the business was neglected. — ^He made as wise 
proverbs as anybody, him only excepted. — All enjoyed themselves 
very much, us excepted. — Whom being dead, we shall come. 

Whose gray top 
Shall tremble, him descending. 

The bleating sheep with my complaints agree ; 
Them parched with heat, and me inflamed by thee. 
Her quick relapsing to her former state. 

Then all thy gifts and grsuces we display. 
Thee, only thee, directing all our way. 



The Verb and its Subject. 

776. Rule VIIL— ^ verb agrees with its subject 
in number and person; as, " I read/' "Thou readest," "He 
reads," " We read/' etc. 

[Respecting the subject in the nominative, see (493). This rule, and 
the special rules under it, apply to an infinitive mood or clause of a 
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sentence, wlien the subject of a verb (763), as well as to norms and 
pronouns.] 

Bemabil — Inijtersonal verbs (520) are always in the third 
person singular ; as, " It hails" " it rains" etc. Such expressions as 
" it appears" " it seems" " it happens" and the like, sometimes called 
impersonal verbs, are really i>ersonal, having for their subject an in. 
finitive mood or substantive phrase following, to which " it " preced* 
ing refers ; as, " It appears that the river is rising." — " It seems to be 
so " (see 246, 4). So also, in the expressions asfoUowSt as concerns^ as 
appears, and the like, the verb is not impersonal ; but whether sin- 
gular or plural, refers to a subject understood ; as, " The case was as 
foUows" i. e., as it here follows. — " The conditions were asfoUow" L e., 
"Were as they here follow, or as those which follow. 

Special Mules* 

777. Rule 1. — A singular noun used in a plural sense hoA 
a verb in tlie plural; as, " Ten sail are in sight " (160). 

778. Rule 2. — Two or more substantives, singular, taken 
together f have a verb in the plural ; as, " James and John are 
here." 

770* Substantives taken together are connected by and^ ex- 
pressed or understood (955), as in the example above. 

780» A singular nominative and an objective, connected by with, 
sometimes have a plural verb ; as, " The ship with the crew were 
lost." This construction is incorrect, and should not be imitated. A 
mere adjunct of a substantive does not change its number or 
construction. Either, then, the verb should be singular, " The ship 
with the crew wa>s lost," or, if the second substantive is considered as 
belonging to the subject, it should be connected by and ; as, " The 
ship and the crew were lost." But — 

7 SI* When substantives connected by and denote Qne person 
or thing, the verb is singular ; as, " Why is dust and flwAe« proud?" 
— " The saint, the father, and the hitsband, prays." — Bums. 

782. Singular nouns, preceded by each, every , no, though 
connected by and, have the verb in the singular ; as, " Each 
book and each paper was arranged." — " Every paper and every book 
WIS arranged." — " No book and no paper was arranged." 

783* When a verb, having several subjects connected by and, is 
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placed after the first, it agrees with that, and is understood to 
the rest ; as, 

" Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness, and love." — Thomson, 

784* When the substantives connected are of different persons, 
the verb in the plural prefers the first to the second, and the 
second to the third. This can be perceived only in the pronoun 
(780, 1). 

785* Rule 3. — Two or more substantives, singtda/r, taJcen 
separately, or one to the exclusion of tlie rest, have a verb in th$ 
singular ; as, 

" James or John attends." — " Neither James nor John attends." — 
" John, and not [but not] James, attends." — " John, as well as James, 
attends." — " Not John, but James, attends." 

780» Nouns taken separately are connected by or, nor, as 
well as, ami also, etc. A noun taken so as to exclude others is 
connected with them by such phrases as and not, but not, iiot, 
etc In such the verb agrees with the subject affirmed of, and is 
understood with the others. 

Note. — Singular nouns connected by nor sometimes have a 
plural verb. In that case the verb denies equally of all, and nor 
is equivalent to and, connecting the nouns, and a negative which is 
transferred to, and modifies the verb ; as, " Neither Moses, nor Minos, 
nor Solon, nor Lycurgus, were eloquent men" — Acton=" M.o^q&, and 
Minos, and Solon, and Lycurgus, wore not eloquent men," or, " were 
none of them eloquent." This construction has not been generally 
noticed, but it often occurs in the best writers. 

787* But when two or more substantives, taken separately, are of 
different numbers, the verb agrees with the one next it, and 
the plural subject is usually placed next the verb ; as, " Neither the 
captain nor the sailors were saved ; rarely, " Neither the sailors nor 
the captain was saved." 

788, Rule 4. — When sfubstantvoes, taken separately, are of dif-~ 
ferent persons, the verb agrees with tTie one nejct it; as, " James 
or I am in the wrong." — " Either you or he is mistaken." — " I or thou 
art to blame." 

780, Though sentences are often formed according to this rule, 
they are generally harsh and inelegent. — It is generally better to put 
the verb with the first substantive, and repeat it with the second ; or 
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to exprees the fiame idea by arranging the sentence differently ; as, 
" James is in the wrong, or I am," or, " One of us is in the wrong." 
** Either you a/re mistaken or he is" — " / am to blame, or thou art" 
This remark is sometimes applicable, also, when the substantives are 
of the same person, but different in number, and requiring each a 
different form of the verb ; as, " Either the captain or the sailors were 
to blame :" otherwise, " Either the captain was to blame, or the sailors 



toere." 



790. Rule 5. — 1. A collective noun, expressing many as onf. 
wliolCf has a verb in the singular ; as, " The company was large." 

701. 2. But when a collective noun expresses many as Individ^ 
uals, the verb must be plural; as, "My people do not consider." 

792. It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a collective 
noim expresses unity or plurality. It is now generally considered 
best to use the plural, where the singidar is not manifestly required. 

793. A subject after " many a " has a verb in the singular ; as, 
" Full many a flower is bom," etc. (785). 

794. Two or more verbs connected in the same construction, as a 
compound predicate (627) have the same subject ; as, " James 
reads and vrrites" " James neither reads nor uyrites." 

79/$. But when verbs are not connected in the same construc- 
tion, each verb should have its own subject. The following sen- 
tence is wrong in this respect : " The whole is produced as an illu- 
sion of the first class, and hopes it will be found worthy of patron- 
age ;" it should be, either " He produces the whole as an illusion," 
etc., " and hopes" etc. ; " The whole is produced," etc., " and he 
hopes, etc., or, "and it is hoped," etc. 

For the position of the verb and its subject, see (767), and also 
(741). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

What is the verb in each of the following sentences? What is its 
subject ? See if they agree. If they do, give the rule and show 
how it applies. If they do not, change the verb so as to agree with 
its subject, and give the rule. Thus, U/oes should be love, to agree 
with /, in the first person, singular. RuU — "A verb agree's," 
etc. (776)t 

(776) I loves reading. — A soft answer turn away wrath — We is but 
of yesterday, and knows nothing. — The days of man is as grass. — 
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Thou Bees how little has been done. — ^He dare not act otherwise. — 
Fifty pounds of wheat produces forty pounds oi flour. — A variety 
of pleasing objects charm the eye. — So much of ability and merit 
are seldom found. — A judicious arrangement of studies facilitate 
improvement. — Was you there t — I, who are first, has the best 
claim. — The derivation of these words are uncertain. — ^To be igno- 
rant of such things are now inexcusable. — (482). — She needs not 
trouble herself. 

(777) Forty head of cattle was sold in one hotir. — The horse was 
sent forward to engage the enemy. — The foot, in the meantime, was 
preparing for an attack. — Fifty sail was seen approaching the coast. 
Two dozen is as many as you can take. — One pair was spoiled ; five 
pair was in good condition. 

(778) Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. — ^Life 
and death is in the x>ower of the tongue. — ^Anger and impatience is 
always unreasonable. — Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing. — To profess regard, and to act differently, marks a base 
mind. — To be good and to seem good is different things. 

(781) That able scholar and critic have died. — ^Your friend and pa- 
tron who were here yesterday have called again to-day. 

(782) Every leaf, and every twig, and every drop of water, teem with 
life. — ^Every man and every woman were searched. — No wife, no 
mother, no child, soothe his cares. — No oppressor, no tyrant, triumph 
there. 

(785) Either the boy or the girl were present. — Neither precept nor 
discipline are so forcible as example. — Our happiness or misery de- 
pend much upon our own conduct. — A man's being rich, or his being 
poor, do not affect his character for integrity. — To do good or to get 
good are equally neglected by the foolish. 

(786) His time, as well as his money and health, were lost in tho 
undertaking. — He, and not we, are to blame. — James, and also his 
brother, have embarked for the gold region. 

(787) Neither the scholars nor the teacher was present. — ^Whether 
ilie subjects Or the king is responsible, makes no difference. 

(788) Either he or I are willing to go. — ^Neither thou nor he art of 
age.* — ^You or your brother are blamed. — ^Neither James nor I has had 
a letter this week. 

(790) Stephen's party were entirely broken up. — Tlio meeting were 
large and respectable. — The people often rejoices in that which will 
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prove their ruin. — The British Parliament are compoeed of lords and 
commons. — The noble army of martyrs praiseth thee, God I — A 
great niunber of women were present. — The public is respectfully 
informed. — The audience was much pleased.— -The council was not 
imanimous. — Congress have adjourned. 

While still the busy world is treading o'er 
The paths they trod five thousand years before. 

(793) Many a one have tried to be rich, but in vain. — ^Many a bipken 
ship have come to land. 

(795) The letter from which the extract was taken, and came by 
mail, is lost. — ^It was proposed by the president to fit out an expedi- 
tion, and has accomplished it. — Our friend brought two loads to mar- 
ket, and were sold at a good price. 



The Predicate StLbstantive. 

796. EuLE IX. — The predicate substantive, after 
an attributive verb, is put in the same case as the 
subject before %t (797) ; as, 

" It is L"—" He shall be called Jdhnr—" She walks a queenr—" I 
took it to be Mm.'" — " lie seems to be a scholar "—"The opinion is, 
tJiat Tie utll live," Hence — 

Note. — As the subject of a verb can be only in the nominative 
(760), or objective (872), the predicate substantive can be only in the 
nominative or objective, 

707 • Any verb may be the copula [attributive verb] between the 
subject and the predicate substantive, except a transitive verb in the 
active voice. But those most commonly used in this way are the 
verbs to be, to become, to seetn, to appear ; intransitive verbs 
of motion, position^ etc., and passive verbs, denoting to caU, namie, 
stylCy appoint, choose, make, esteem,, reckon, etc. 

708 . Tlie predicate substantive after a verb may be any thing that 
can be the subject of a verb (7G2). 

700. The infinitive without a definite subject, or the parti- 
cijde of an attributive verb (004) in a substantive clause, haa a 
predicate substantive after it in the nominative ; as. 
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** To he a foreigner is a disadvanta^. 

•' He was not known to be a foreigner. 

" His being a foreigner was not known." 

" He was suspected of being a foreigner" 

" We did not know his being [or, of his being'] a foreigner" 

In a]l these examples, the word foreigner is the predicate nomina- 
tive after to be, or being ^ because these phrases being only abridged 
dependent clauses (649), the predicate noun remains in the same case 
after the clause is abridged as it was before. Thus, " He was not 
known to be a foreigner "=" It was not known that he was a for- 
eigner" As, then, in the latter form, foreigner is in the nominative 
under the rule, it remains the same in the abridged form, and so of 
the other examples. But when we say, *' For him to be a foreigner" 
or, " We did not know him to be a foreigner " (395), him, in both 
examples, is the subject of to be, and foreigner is in the objective, 
according to the rule. 

Position, 

800, The usual position of the predicate substantive is after 
the verb, as that of the subject is before it, and this is always the 
order of construction. But in both the direct and the indirect ques- 
tion, and in inverted sentences, its place is often different ; thus, 
" Who is he f" — " We know not who he is" — " Is he a student ?" — 
" lie is the same that he was." — " The dog it was that died." — " A 
MAN he was to all the country dear." — " Feet was /to the lame." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In each of the following sentences, which is the attributive verb ? — 
what is its subject ? — what the predicate substantive ? Correct where 
it is wrong, and give the reason for the correction. Thus, me is the 
predicate substantive, and should be I, because the subject it is in the 
nominative. Bute — " The predicate,*' etc. 

(790) It is me. — It was me who wrote the letter, and him who car- 
ried it to the ix)st-office. — I am sure it could not have been her, — ^You 
would probably do the same thing if you were him. — I understood it 
to be he. — It may have been him, but there is no proof of it. — I 
little thouofht it had been him. 

Whom do you think he is? — Wlio do you think him to be? — 
Whom do men say tlmt I am ? — ^H© is the man whom you said it waa. 
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— ^Let liim be whom he may. — Is it not liim whom you thought it 
was ? — Thomas knew not whom it was that called, though quite cer- 
tain it was not her who we saw yesterday. 



The Object after Transitive Verbs. 

801, Rule X.— ^ substantive, being the object of 
a transitive verb in the active voice, is put in the 
objective case; as, "We loye AiW^ — "He loves usJ^ — 
"" Whom did they send ?'' 

802, The infinitive mood, a participle usea as a noun, op 

part of a sentence, may be the object of a transitive verb, as 
well as a noim or pronoun ; as, " Boys love to play*' — " I know who 
is tJiere" — " I wish tJiat they were wise" — " You see how few liave re- 
tv/rmdy 

fecial Hules. 

803, Rule 1. — An intransitive verb does not govern an 

objectvce case (320, 1). Thus — 

" Repenting him of his design,** should be, " Repenting of his de- 
sign." StUl, a few anomalies of this kind are to be found ; as, " They 
laughed Mm to scorn. '^ — " The manliness to look the svhject in the 
fece.** — " Talked the nigJvt away." 

804, Rule 2. — Intransitive verbs in a transitive sense 

(375) govern the objective case (821, 1, 2) ; as, " He runs a race"^ 
" They live a holy life." 

805, To this usage may be referred such expressions in poetry as 

the following : " The brooks ran nectar" — " The trees wept gums and 
balms" — ** Her lips blush deeper sweets" etc. 

800 » To this rule also belongs the objective after causatives 
(375, 3) ; as " He runs a stage" — " John walks his horse"—" Ho works 
him hard," etc Such expressions, however, as ** Ghrows corn" are 
inelegant, and should be avoided. 

807' Rule 3. — Intransitive verbs do not admit a pas~ 
sive voice f except wTien used transitively (375). Thus — 

" I am purposed " — " I am perished^" should be, " I have purjwsed*' 
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— '* I am poriduB^.** Bat we can say, " Mj race it rttn" beoauaa run 
ia used transitively. Such expressions as, "I am rewhed ** — " He U 
deceased "— " He is retired from business." — " We are determined to 
go on," etc., though common, are incorrect. It is better to say, " I 
have resolved " — " He /las retired," etc. 

808, A transitive verb in the active voice, without an object, either 
hBM an object understood, or is used intransitively (328). 

. 809, Rule 4. — A transitive verb does not cUlmM a pre- 
position after it ; thus, ** I must premise uUU a few observations." 
— " I will not allow of it." Omit vAth and of, 

810. Rule h.— Verbs signifying to natne, choose, appoint, 
constitutef and the like, generally govern two objectives, viz,, 
the direct, denoting the person or thing acted ttpan, and tJie indi- 
rect, denoting the result of the act expressed ; as, " They named 7iim 
John." — " The people elected him president." — " They made it a 
book." 

811* In such sentenees, when the verb is in the passive voice, 
the direct object of the active form is made the subject of the 
passive, and the indirect remains as the predicate nominative 
after the verb, according to Rule IX. Thus, " He was named John,** 
— " He was elected president,** — "It was made a book,** 

812, Besides the direct or immediate object in the objective case, 
some verbs liave a remote object between the immediate and the 
verb, governed by a preposition understood ; as, " John gave me a 
hook.** But when the remote object comes last, the preposition must 
be expressed ; as, " John gave a book to me." The verbs thus used 
are such as signify to ask, teacfi, offer, promise, give, pay, 
tell, allow, deny, and some others. 

813, These verbs properly take the immediate object of the 
active voice as the subject in the passive, and the remote 
object remains in the objective after the passive, governed by a 
preposition expressed or understood ; as, " A book was promised m^^ 
Olio me'* (811). 

814, In loose composition, however, the remote object is some- 
times made the subject, and the immediate object remains in the ob. 
jective case after the passive voice; as, "/was promised B,book,** 
The verbs ask and teach frequently have this double construction in 
the passive, but in general the regular construction is better. 

Similar to this arc certain expressions suffidently correct in the ac' 
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five form, but whicli are anofnalotM, and can not be analyzed in 
the form usually but incorrectly given to them in the passive. 
Thus, AcUw — " They took possession of the farm." Passive (incor- 
rectly) " The farm was taken possession of by them " — (correctly) 
" Possession of the farm was taken by them." This anomaly arises 
from inadvertently making the object of the preposition {farm), in- 
stead of the object of the verb in the active voice (possession), the 
subject of the verb in the passive. Such anomalies are the following *. 
" The circumstance was made use of." — " The ship was lost sight of." 
^-" The occasion was taken advantage of." Either the regular pas- 
sive form of expression should be used, or, if that be awkward, a dif- 
ferent form of expression should be chosen. 

JPosition* 

815m As the nominative and the objective case oif nouns are 
alike in fornix the arrangement of the sentence should clearly 
distinguish the one case from the other. The nominative gene- 
rally precedes the verb, and the objective follows it. Thus, 
" Brutus killed Caesar." If one (or both) of these should be a pro- 
noun, the order may be varied without obscuring the sense, and some- 
times the objective is rendered more emphatic by being placed ^«^; 
as, " Him he slew." , 

810, When the objective is a relative or an interrogative 
pronoim, it 2>^*^ceiles both the verb and its sul^ect ; as, ** The man 
whom we saw is dead." — " Whom did you send ?" 

817* The objective should not, if possible, be separated from its 
verb by intervening clauses. Thus, "We could not discover, for 
want of proper tests, the qtiality of the metal." Better, " We could 
not, for want of proper tests, discover the quality of the metal." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, correct the errors according to the rule, 
and give a reason for the change. Parse the sentences corrected. 
Thus, /should be me, because it is the object of loves. Bule X. — " A 
substantive being the object," etc. 

(801) He loves I. — He and they we know, but who art thou ? — She 
that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. — Ye only have I known. 
« — They that honor me I will honor. — Who do you think I saw yes- 
terday? — ^Who, having not seen, we love. — Who should I meet the 
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other dajbnt my old friend?— Who dort thou take to be snoha 
coward? 

(803) You will have reason enough to repent you of your foolish 
conduct. — They did not fSail to enlarge themselves on the subject.^ 
Go, flee thee away into the land of Judea. 

(807) Several persons were entered into a conspiracy. — ^Blfty men 
are deserted frofn the army. — I am purposed that I will not sin. — He 
has almost perished with cold. — I am resolved to go. 

(809) No country will allow of such a practice. — False accusation 
can not diminish from his real merit. — His servants ye are, to whom 
ye obey.— He ingratiates with some by traducing others.— They shaQ 
not want for encouragement. 

Change the following into the regular form, and give a reason for 
the change ; — 

(813) I was promised a pension. — ^He was offered a pardon. — She 
would not accept the situation, though she was offered it. — I was 
paid a dollar for my services. — I was given a book of great value. 

(817) Becket could not better discover, than by attacking so pow- 
erful an interest, his resolution to maintain his right. — The troops 
pursued, without waiting to rest, the enemy to their gates. 



The Otgective after Prepositions. 

818. EuLE XL — A substantive^ being the object of 

a preposition^ is put in the objective case ; as, " To 

whom much is given, of him much shall be required/^ 

S19. The object of a preposition is sometimes an infinitive 
mood — a participle ttaed a% a nounn-part of a sentence — a phrase, or 
dependent clause, as well as a noun or pronoun ; as, " He is about to 
depart"—" Apteh we came."-—" On recemng his diploma"—" Much 
depends on who are his advisers" 

82 0» As a general rule, it is considered inelegant to connect 
either an active-transitive verb and a preposition, or two prepositions 
with the same object. Thus, " I wrote to and warned liim." Bet- 
ter, " I wrote to him, and warned him" So, " Of him, and thr<mgh 
him, and to him, are all things." Not of, and th/rottgh, and to 
him" etc 
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821* Ti\\n p^enoral rulo k no llttlw rofl^nrdod, even by tlio boHt 
writers, that it i» a mattf^r of doubt whothor it Mbould any longer 
retain a j)laco in oar uptimmarf. In many inntancot, at loant, tho 
form of tiieecb condemned by the rule it clearly better in rei]>ect of 
perspicuity, brevity, and utron^h, than that which it recommondtf, 
and in Nuch caHcft it rthould be ado[)ted. In some cai»ef, again, aM in 
the above example, the full form iM hotter tluin tlio elll[»tical. In thin 
matt«ir, every one muHt Ih) guided by hlM taMte and Judgment, av(;id- 
ing e(jually obHcurity and harMhnoiM. 

H22, When the pre^KmitirmA tOf atf in, utand before namoM (/t 
placet, thd following ututge th'ould be carefully obterved, viz. : — 

1. To— in used after a verh of motion t<iward ; at, "He went 

to Bpain/' But it it omitted before home ; m, ** Go lurnic." 

2. At—\n utcd lM5fr)re namet of houMen, vittageH, fownfi, 

atid forei(/n cltUm y at, ** lie retidet at the Mantiou 
lliiUHe."— 'M^ Saratoga Sprlngt."— " At Litbon." 

8. In — it uHod befr)re namet of eountrieti and large rMlen ; at, 
" He II vet in Kngland "— " ^ I^ndon "— " in New York." 
But at it uted before the namet of ])iacet and large citiet 
after the vcjrbt touvJif arrive, land, and frequently 
aft<jr tlie verb to be; at, " We touched at liverpool, and, 
after a tliort |)attage, landed at New Orleant/' — " I wat at 
New York." 

4. In tpeaking of ona^n retidence in a city, at it uted b(^ore the 
nutnber, and in btsfore the ntrvet / at, '' lie retidet at 

No. ."— " He livet in Htate ttre<jt/'— When both are 

mentioned together, the preixmition it commonly under- 

tt<K)d iHjfore the lott ; at, " lie II vet at No. , fitate 

ttreet," or, '* He llvet in Btate ttreet. No. ." 

823. Tlie prepotititm it frequently unUertttoofl, at followt:— 

1. A prepotition expretted with the flmt noun or pronoun of a 

teriet, may l>e underttcxKl at to the rett ; at, '' Be kind to 
John, and James, and Ma/ry!* 

2. When the ramote object of a verb, governed by a pr<jfM>tl- 

tlon, it [)laced l)etween the verb and itt immediate object, 
the preiKwItion it often omitted ; at, "Give me your hand." 
—Bring me a chair."—" Get me a l)ook " (H12). 

8. To— it comnwmly omitted after lihe^ near, nigh ; at, " TAke 
liit father."—" Nea/r a river," etc. ; and <"/ frequently after 
worthy and unworthy* 
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824:, Sometimes the antecedent term of a preposition, and 
flometimes the subseqtient (539), is ouiitted* Thus, the antece- 
dent : " [Taaj/] in a word." — " All shall know me [reckoning] from the 
least to the greatest." The »ubsequent : " There is a man I am 
acquainted with " — ^that is, with whom 1 am acquainted. The sub-- 
sequent is lUwayg omitted when it is the indefinite antecedent 
to which a compound relative refers (272) : as, " Give it to who- 
ever will take it." 

82 J» The phrases, in vain, in secret, at first, at last, in 
short, OH high, and the like, may either be parsed together as 
adverbs, or the noon may be supplied, and each word parsed 
separately ; as, " In a vain manner" — ^* In a mcvei place" etc. 

82G. Adverbs representing adverbial phrases ending with a 
preposition, govern a noun following, in the objective; as, 
" Maugre hell," that is, " in apite of he\l"—Milt(m. 

827 • Though words denoting weight, measure, etc., are evi- 
dently governed by a preposition, yet, as it is for the most part under- 
stood, it is better to dispose of such cases by the following 

Special Rule* 
828* EuLE. — Nouns denoting time, value, weight, 
or measure, are commonly ptd in the objective case, 
without a governing word (166, 3) ; as, 

"He was absent six months IsiSt year.** — " It cost a MUing/' — It is 
not worth a cent." — It weighs a. pound." — "The wall is six /ee^ high, 
and two feet thick.** 

This may be called the objective of time, weight, value, etc., 
as the case may be. 

829:, Noims denoting time 7ww long, are generally without a 
preposition; as, "He is ten years old." Also, nouns denoting 
time when, in a general or indefinite way ; as, " He came last 
week" But nouns denoting the time tvlien, definitely, or with 
precision, generally h»ve the preposition expresssed ; as, " He came 
last week, on Wednesday, in the evening" 

Position of the JPreposition. 

830. Prepositions should be placed before the words which 
they govern, and as near to them as possible ; but never before 
that as a relative. 

831 9 Whom and which are sometimes governed by a prejK)- 
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sition at some distance after them; this, however, should be 
avoided as much as possible. Thus, " That is the man wJiom I 
gave. the letter to** Generally better thus — " to whom I gave the 
letter." 

832. The preposition with its regimen (539) should be 
placed as near as possible to the word tp which it is related. 

833. Under this rule, there is liability to error only in the use of 
proiumna and with regard to position (830). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In each of the following sentences, point out the preposition, and 
the word governed by it. Cc^rect the errors and give a reason for 
the change. Parse the sentences when corrected. 

(818) To who will you give that pen t — ^That is a small matter be- 
tween you and I. — He came along with James and I. — He gave the 
book to some one, I know not who. — (831) Who do^ it belong to ? — 
The book which I read that story in is lost. 

(832) I have been to Boston. — ^They live in Saratoga Springs. — We 
touched in Liverpool on our way for New York. — He has been to 
Lome for some days. — ^He lives at Hudson street, in No. 43. — ^We re- 
mained in a village in the vicinity of London. 

(823) Be so good as lend to me your grammar. — Get to him a book 
like that. — ^Ask of me that question again. — ^Tliis has taught to me a 
lesson which I will always be mindful of. 

(830) The nature of the undertaking was such as to render the pro- 
gress very slow of the work. — ^Beyond this period the arts can not be 
traced of civil society. 

(832) The wrong position of the preposition and its regimen often 
produces very ludicrous sentences. The fcdlowing are specimens : — 

Wanted, a yoimg man to take care of some horses, of a religious 
turn of mind. — The following verses were written by a young man 
who has long lain in the grave, for his own amusement. — A public 
dinner was given to the inhabitants, of roast beef and plum pudding. 
— I saw that the kettle had been scoured, with half an eye. — He rode 
to town, and drove twelve cows, on horseback. — ^The man. was digging 
a well, with a Ro^ian nose. 
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834. Rule XIL— Certain words and phrases 

should be followed by appropriate prepositions. 

The following list may be useful for reference : — 

A8k(?/aper8on;/<?r a thing; afi 
ter what we wish to hear ot 
Aspire to, after. 



Abhorrence of. 

Abound in, with. 

Abridge /row*. 

Absent /r<wi. 

Access to. 

Accommodate to- 

Accord toith. 

Accuse of 

Acquaint tDtt/u 

Acquit of. 

Acquiesce in. 

Adapted to. 

Adequate to. 

Adhere to. 

Adjudge to. 

Admonish of. 

Address to. 

Admission (accese) ^. 

Admission (entrance) into. 

Advantage over, of. 

Affinity to, vyith. 

Affection /(W. 

Agree toith a person ; to a propo- 
sition from another ; upon » 
thing among themselyes. 

Agreeable to. 

Allude to. 

Alter to, alteration in. 

Amerce in. 

Annex to. 

Analogy to, tdth. 

Antipathy to, against. 

Approve of. 

Array toith, in. 

Arrive at. 

Ascendant over. 



Associate toith, seldom to. 

Assent to. 

Assure <?/. 

Attain to. 

Averse to, from. 

Banish /rcww, to. 

Believe in, sometimes (m. 

Bereft of 

Bestow upon, on. 

Betray to a person ; into a thing. 

Bofist of. 

Bind to, in. 

Blush at. 

Border upon, on. 

Call on a person ; at a place. 

Capacity /<?r. 

Careful of, in. 

Catch at. 

Change (exchange) /<?r; (alter) to, 

into. 
Charge on a x)erson ; toith a thing. 
Compare toith, in respect of qual^ 

ity ; to, by way of illustration. 
Comply, compliance with. 
Composed of. 
Concede to. 
Concur toith a person ; in a metk 

sure ; to an effect. 
Condescend to. 
Confer on-, upon. 
Confide in. 

Conformable, conformity to, wUh 
Congenial to. 
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Oragntnlata vpon, on. Discourage ,flwn,- diHconiagement 

CooBOaoDt io. to. 

Consist (to 1m composed) t^f; (to IKBgrasted at, with. 

be comprised) in. DiBpoee of; diflpoeed (adj.) to. 

CoQBiateui wM. DisposaeBB of. 

Couu-aat mlfi. Diequaliiy/(»r, 

Couvereant with men ; in tliingB ; "Di^seat J'ri/m. 

alHiut fmd among are less 'DXstiaa.from. 

proper. Divested of. 

Convict o/ a crime; inapenalt?. lAviiiii hetiimn two ; amongmonk. 

Copy afUr a person ifrom a. thing. Eager in, on, of, for, (tfter. 

Correspond (to be consistent) i/rith; Embark jn. 

(answering or Buitable) to. Employ in, on, about. 

Correspondence Kith. Enamored mth. 

Cured of. Encroach upon, im> 

Debar ,^wn. Endeavor after a tiling. 

Defend {oih.en)from; (oaraelves) Engage in a work ; for a time. 

againa. Enjoin upon. 



d of. Entrance into. 

Denounce against a person. Eqoal to, vntA. 

Depend, dependent upon, on. Equivalent to. 

Deprive of. Espouse to. 

Derogate^omy derogatoiy to. Estimated at. 

iJerogation ^on», of. ExcfptioiijVrtm, io. 

Despair of. Exclude. exc!iiaion./hw». 

Despoil of. EscluaiTe of. 

Devolve on. Exi«l!ed/riwn. 

Die, perish of a disease ; 6y an In- Expert lU (before a noon) ; in (be- 

Btmment, or violence ; /or an- . fore an active participle). 

other. F»ll und^ disgrace ; from a tree ; 
Differ. AiBbrerAfrom. vtto a pit ; to work ; upon au 

Kfflcultf in. enemy. . 

IHminish,^^a7n, diminntiono/. Familiar to,V!Uh; a thing is ftr 
K Babied j^OTH. mibar to as — we with it 

Disagree with a person ; to a pro- Pawn upon, on. 

posal. Followed 6y. 

Dieagreeftble to. Fond of. 

Disappointed of what we do not Foreign to, sometimes ,^Vin. 

get ; in what does not answer Fonnded upon, on, Ak 

when got. Free fi-om. 

IKsapprore of. Frnitful tn. 
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Full of. Made of, 

Qlad of Bometliing gained by oar- Made much of, 

selves ; aJt something that be- Marry to, 

&11b another. Martyr /or. 

Grateful to a person ; /<?r &von. Militate agcm^L 

Hanker aftw. Mistrustful of. 

Hinder y>-£>m. Need of. 

Hold of; as, ** Take hold of me.*' Obedient to. 

Impose upon,- Object to, (igainst. 

Incorporate (active4nui8itiTe)Mit0; Observance, observation of. 

(intransitive or passive) wUh, Obtrode upout on. 

Inculcate on. Occasion /{^r. 

Independent of Offensive to. 

Indulge with a thing not haMtofti ; Operate upon, on, 

in a thing habitual. Opposite, oppoation to. 

Indulgent to. Partake of; participate 4(f, in. 

Influence on, ower, with. Penetrate into. 

Inform of <iiout, eoneeming. Persevere in. 

Initiate into a place ; in an arl. Pitch upon. 

Inquire.— (see ask,) Poor in. 

Inroad into. Prefer to, owr, abofoei. 

Inseparable ^(mk Preference to, over. 

Insinuate into. Preferable to. 

Insist upon. Prefix to, 

Instruct M. Prejudice againH, 

Inspection (prying) into ; (super- Preside over, 

intendence) <n»0r. Prevent /rom. 

Intent upon, on, prevail (to persuade) vnth,on,upan; 
Interfere with, (to overcome) over, against. 

Intervene betufeen^ Prey on, upon. 

Introduce into a place ; to a person. Productive of. 

Intrude into a place enclosed ; Profit by, 

upon a person, or a thing not Protect others from ; ourselves 

enclosed. against. 

Inured to. Pronounce against a person ; on a 
Invested with, in, thing. 

Lame of. Provide with, for. 

Level vDith, Proud of. 

Long for, after. Purge of, awa/g. 

Look on what is present ; for what Quarrel with, 

is absent ; after what is distant Reckon on, upon. 
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Becondle (to friendship) U ; (to Strip of, 

make consistent) uith. Submit to. 
Reduce (subdue) under ; (in other Sent to, 

cases) to, Qwetve frof/k 

Beflect upon, on. Taste of, means actual enjojment ; 
'Sieg9xdfor; in regard to, taste for, means capacity oc 

Rely upon, on. genius for. 

Replete wUh, Tax ujUh (for example, a crime, an 
Reproached for» act) ; for (a purpose, a state). 

Resemblanoe to* Thankful /m». 

Resolve on. Think of, on. 

Respect to; ia nspect to, qf. Touch at. 

Restore to. Unite (tranaiti ve) to ; (IntansitiT*) 
Rich tn. mth. 

Rob of. Unison vdth, to. 

Rule^iMr. Useful /or. 

Share tn, €f. Value upon, on. 

Sick of. Vest, befDre the possessor, in; be- 
Significant of, fore the possessed, vnth. 

Similar to. Wait upon, on. 

Sink into, beneath. Witness cf. 
Skillful (before a noun) in; (be- Worthy, unworthy of. But after 

fore a participle) at, in. these, of is generally omitted. 

Strain out. ^ 

8S3. What preposition it is xyroper to use, often depends as 
much upon what follows^ as upon what goes before. Thus, 
" To fall from a height"-^" into api^"— "»» 6a«itf "— "^ work"-^ 
" upon an enemy " 

836, Into is used only after verbs of motion, and implies 
entrance. In is used after verbs of ni0tion or rest, and denotes 
eituation, but never entrance ; as, " He went into a carriage, and rode 
in it." 

837, Boast, approve, and disapprove, are often used 
Witliout a proposition following ; so idso worthy and un^ 
wyrthy, 

838, The same preposition thAt follows A verb or a^jec~ 
tive, usually follows the noun derived frotn it, and viu 
werea ; as, " Confide in '*— " Confident in **^" Confidence in.** 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, point out the prepositions and the ante- 
cedent term. If not appropriate, correct, and give the rule. 

This remark is founded with truth. — He was eager of recommend- 
ing him to his fellow-citizens.— I find great difficulty of writing. — 
Every change is not a change to the better. — Changed for a worse 
Bhape it can not be. — It is important, in times of trial, to have a friend 
to whom you can confide. — You may rely in the truth of what he 
says. — Many have profited from good advice, but have not always 
been grateful of it. — I have no occasion of his services. — Favors are 
not always bestowed to the most deserving. — ^This is very different to 
that. — Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. — Come in the 
house. — We rode into a carriage with four horses. — ^The boy fell under 
a deep pit. — Such conduct can not be reconciled to your profession. — 
Go, and be reconciled with thy brother. — A man' had four sons, and 
he divided his property between them. — I am now engaged with that 
work. — He insists on it that he is right. 



The Possessive Limiting Substantives. 

839. Rule XIII. — A substantive that limits the 
signification of another ^ must he put in the possessive 
case ; as, " Virtues reward^ — " JohrCs hoolcsP 

840, The substantive in the possessive case limits the significa- 
tion of the other, by representing the thing named as jyroceeding 
fronts possessed by, or suitable to the pei'son or thing ex- 
pressed by the possessive (165). It is of course necessary, under this 
rule, that the substantives signify different tilings, 

841, A substantive, limited by the possessive, may be any 
noun in any case, or a Verbal noun (462), either alone or with 
its regimen, or modifying words ; as, ** On eaglets wings." — " He was 
opposed to John's writing." — "lam in favor of a pupil's composing 
frequently *' (896). — " John's hamng devoted himself too much to study 
was the cause of his sickness" (463). 

842» The noun limiM by the possessive is often under- 
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ttooil ; as, '* This book is Jolm's [book]." It is always omitted after 
the possessive case of the persmial pronouns ; as, "This book 
is miney thine, ours" etc. ; and, in this construction, when supplied, 
the possessive case must be changed for the possessive pronoun 
(241) ; as, " This is my book, thy book, our book ;" not mine book, 
etc. (292). 

843, The possessive case, and the preposition o/, tvlth the 
objective, are often equivalent; as, "lAj father's house "=" The 
howaeof my father." But — 

84:4:* Sotnetifnes the idea expressed by o/, witJi the object- 
ive, can not be expressed at all by the possessive; as, " A ring 
ofgM." — " A cup of water" — " A piece of land." — " The house of 
refuge" etc. Sometimes, again, the ideas expressed are different ; 
thus, " The Lord's day," means the sabbath ; " The day of the Lord," 
means the day of judgment, "^j father's picture," means a picture 
"belonging to my father ; " A picture of my father" means a portrait 
oi him. " Ood's love," means only the love which God feels. " The 
lave of God" means either the l©ve which God feels to us, or that 
which we feel to him. 

845. Of, before a possessive case, followed by the substantive 
which it limits, usually governs that substantive ; as, " The heat of 
the sun's rays" But of before a possessive, not followed by 
the substantive which it limits, governs that substantive understood, 
and the expression refers to a part of the things possessed ; as, " A 
discovery of [that is, from] Sir Isaac Newton's [discoveries] ;" mean- 
ing, " One of Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries " (242). 

84G. Even when the i)osses8ive case, and of with the objective, 
are equivalent in meaning, the arrangement and euphony, as 
well as the i)erspicuity of the sentence, will often render the one ex- 
pression preferable to the other. When this is the case, care should 
be taken to use that form which, in the circumstances, is best. Thus, 
" In the name of the army," is better than, " In the army's name ;" 
"My mother's gold ring," is better than, "The gold ring of my 
mother." A succession of words in either form is harsh, and may be 
avoided by a proper mixture of the two ; thus, " My brother's wife's 
sister —better, " The sister of my brother's wife." — " The sickness 
of the son of the king " — better, " The sickness of the king's son." 

847* When several nouns come together in the possessive case, 
implying common po.ssc^sion, the aigmg^ the possessive iaan- 
tiexed to the last, and understood to the rest; as, " Jan» 
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•nd Lqoj'b books," tliat is, books the common property of Jane and 
Lucy. But if common possession is not implied, or if several wordi 
Intervene, tlio sign of the possessive should be annexed to each ; ae^ 
" Jane's and Lucy's books," that is, books, some of which are Jane's^ 
and others Lucy's. " Tliis gained the king s, as well as the people's^ 
approbation." 

848, When a name is coawp/cx^ consisting of more terms than 
one, the sign of the possessive is annexed to the last only ; as, '' Julius 
Cssar's Commentaries." — "John the Baptist's head." — "His brother 
Philip's wife." — " The Bishop of London's charge." Here Jvlius 
C<Mar*8 is a complex name, in the possessive ; John and hrotJier are 
in the possessive, without the sign, that being annexed to the words 
Baptist and Philip^ in apposition. In the last example, " London " is 
in the objective case, governed by ofj and the 's annexed properly 
belongs to Bishop^ which limits the word charge. In x>a'i^iiig the 
words separately, the transfer must, of course, be so made. But the 
true reason for annexing ^8 to London is, that the whole phrase, 
" Bishop of London," is regarded as one term, in the possessive, limit- 
ing the word charge, and may be so parsed. tIius, " A complex noun 
in the possessive case, limiting the word charge" 

84i\K When a short explanatory term is joined to a name, 
the sign of the possessive may be annexed to either ; as, " I called at 
Smith's the bookseller," or, " at Smith the bookseller's." But if, to 
such a phrase, the substantive which it limits is added, the sign of 
the possessive must be annexed to the last ; as, "I called at Smith 
the bookseller's shop." 

850, If the explanatory circumstance be complex^ or consist of 
more terms than one^ the sign of the possessive must be annexed 
to the name or first substantive: as, "This psalm is David's, the 
king, priest, and prophet of the people."—" That book is Smith's, the 
bookseller in Maiden Lane." 

831» This mode of expression, however, is never elegant, and 
though sometimes used when the governing substantive is imder- 
Btood, yet it would be better to avoid it, and say, " This is a psalm of* 
David, the king," etc., or " This is one of the psalms of David," etc. 
But an expression like this can not, with any propriety, be used when 
the substantive limited by the possessive is added. Thus, " David, 
the king, priest, and prophet of the people's psalm," would be intol- 
erable. 

852» When two itfuns in the possessive are used to limit 
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different w<H*d8f the siffn of the poBsessive mturt he mnneaced 
to e€ich / as, " He took lefu^ at the goverDot% the king's repre- 
sentative/' that is, " at the govemor's h&use." 

853. The 8 after the apostrophe is sometimes omitted, when 
the first word ends and the following word begins with an s, or 
when the use of it would occasion a disagreeable repetition of 

^■sounds ; as, " For righteousness* sake." — " For conscience* sake.** 

"For Jesus* sake.**— "At Jesus* feet*' (173> In other cases such 
omissions would generally be improper ; as, " James* book.** — " Miss' 
shoes," Instead of, " James's book.** — " Miss's shoes." 

834m A clause of a sentence should never come between the 
possessive case and the word which it limits ; thus, " She began to 
extol the farmer's, as she called him, excellent understanding,** should 
be " the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she called him." 

8IS5* A noun limited by the possessive plural, or by two or 
more nouns severally in the possessive singular, should not be plural 
unless the sense require it. Thus, " The men*s health [not healths] 
sufi^red from the climate." — "John's and William's wife [not wives] 
are of the same age." 

830. The possessive whosesoever is sometimes divided by in- 
terposing the word which it limits : as, " v)hose house soever" This, in 
general, however, is to be avoided, and to be admitted only when 
euphony and precision are thereby promoted (277). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, show which is the limiting substantive, * 
and which is the one limited — ^where wrong, correct according to the 
rule or observations. 

(839) Virtues reward. — One mans loss is often another mans gain. 
Mans chief end is to glorify God.— My ancestors virtue is not mine. 
— A mothers tenderness and a fathers care are natures gifts for mans 
advantage. — For Christ sake. — For ten sake. — Which dictionary do 
you prefer — ^Webster, Walker, or Johnson? — (172) Asa his heart 
was perfect. — John Thompson his book. — Lucy Jones her book. 

(841) He was averse to the nation involving itself in war.— Much 
depends on your pupil composing frequen;tly. — ^He being rich did not 
make him happy. — I am opposed to him going on such an expedition. 

(842) That book is James book, and that one is Roberts.— That 
knife is your knife, but I thought it was m^yuiife. — ^My book is old, 
but your book and Roberts book are new. 
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(845) That landscape is a picture of my fiitlier. — The work jon 
speak of is one of Irving. — Gravitation was a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton. — Tliat is a ring of my mother. 

(846) The world's government is not left to chance. — The tree is 
known by the fruit of it. — The commons' vote was against the measure : 
the lords* was in its favor. — The weekly return of the day of the 
Lord is a blessing to man. — The representatives house is now in 
Boasion. — John's brother's wife's mother is sick. — The severity of the 
Bickness of the son of the king caused great alarm. 

(847) William's and Mary's reign. — Cain and Abel's sacrifice were 
not the same. — David and Solomon's reign were prosperous. — John and 
William's wife were cousins. — Men, women, and children's shoes for 
Bale. — He cared for his father, and also for his mother's interest. 

(848) Messrs. Sheldon's & Co.*s bookstore is in New York. — Smith's 
and McDougal's printing-office is in Beekman street. — Jack's the 
Giant-killer's wonderful exploits. — The bishop's of London's charge 
to his clergy. The Grand Sultan's Mahomet's palace. — The secre- 
tary's of war report. 

(850 and 851) Call at Smith, the bookseller and stationer's. — The 
parcel was left at Johnson, a merchant in Broadway's. He emulated 
Caesar, the greatest general of antiquity's bravery. General Grant, an 
excellent man and brave soldier's residence. 

(852) That house is Smith, the poor man's friend. — ^We spent an 
^ agreeable hour at WUson, the governor's deputy. — The coach stopped 

at Mr. Brown, Henry's father. 

(853) James father arrived yesterday. — Charles books are com- 
pletely spoiled. — King James translators merely revised former 
translations. — For conscience's sake. 

(854) They condemned the judge's in the case of Bardwell decision. 
— The prisoner's, if I may say so, conduct was ahamefuL — Peter the 
Hermit's, as he was called, opinion. 

(855) All men have talents committed to their charges. — ^It ip the 
duty of Christians to submit to their lots. — We protest against this 
course, in our names and in the names of our confltituents. — ^A Cither's 
and mother's loves to their children are very tender. 
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The Sutoiinctive Mood. 

857* Rule XIV. — The subjunctive mood is used in 
dependent clauses, when both contingency or doubt, 

cmd futurity f are expressed ; as, "K he continue to 
study he will improve/^ 

S58» When contingency or doubt only and not futurity, is im- 
plied, the indicative is used ; as, " If he has money he keeps it." 

850, Contingency or doubt is usually expressed by the connec- 
tives iff though^ unless^ except, whether , etc. ; but whether 
futurity is implied or not, must be gathered from the context. In 
general, when the sense is the same, with shall ^ will, or sJioulU 
prefixed to the verb, as without it, the subjunctive may be used ; 
otherwise, not. Thus, in the preceding example, " If he continue," 
and " If he shall continue," mean the same thing. 

S60, Formerly the subjunctive was used to express contin- 
gency, or doubt, ivhether futurity VJas implied or not. Of 

this the English Bible furnishes examples on almost every page (see 
Job XX., 12-14), where present usage would require the indicative. 
The tendency, at present, is to the other extreme. The present or 
future indicative, or past potential, is now more generally used in- 
stead of the present subjunctive (391); and this has led some gram- 
marians to reject the subjunctive altogether, and to regard what was 
formerly called the present subjimctive as an elliptical form of the 
future indicative, or past potential. It appears to be certain, how- 
ever, that there are forms usually called the .present subjunctive, 
established by the authority of the best writers of every age, not ex- 
cepting even the present, which can not be disposed of in this way ; 
for example, " It is no matter whether this or that he in itself the less 
or the greater crime." — LiUo. — " The question is not whether man he a 
free agent." — ffohhes. " If this he an error, it is a harmless one." In 
none of these can shallf or toUl, or shotUd be introduced, without 
changing or destroying the sense. In all of them, present usage 
would substitute is for he. It will not do, however, for the gramma- 
rian to set up a rule, by which established and reputable usage is con- 
demned, though tlie present taste tends another way. Still, there 
are cases in which this change is inadmissible (390). 

80 1» Lest and that^ annexed to a command, require the sub- 
junctive form ; as, " Love not sleep, lest thou conf^ to poverty." — 
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* Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob, either good or bad." And 
sometimes without a command ; as, " They shall bear thee up, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stona" — " Is not tms the fiist that I have 
chosen, — that thou bring the poor to thy house Y* 

862* If 9 with hut foDowing it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
the ftubjunctive mood ; as, " If he d^(> but touch the hills, they shall 
smoka" But when future time is not implied, the indie ft" 
tive is used ; as, " If he does but whisper, every word is heard dis- 
tinctly." 

863. The subjunctive mood is used to express a tvisfi or desire ; 
as, " I wish I toere at home." — " Oh that he were wise I" 

864. A supposition or wish, implying a present denied of the 
thing supposed or desired, is expressed by the past subjunctive ; as, 
" If my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight," 
implying, " It is not of this world." — " Oh that thou wert as my bro- 
ther I" implying, " Thou art not " (439, 3). 

EXEBGISES TO BE GOBBEGTED. 

What verbs, in the foUowing sentences, should, according to the 
rule, be in the subjunctive mood, and what in the indicative ? Ck)r- 
rect them accordingly — parse the sentences corrected. 

(857) If a man smites his servant and he dies, he shall surely be put 
to death. — We must go to-morrow, unless it rains. — There will be 
enough to do next week, if the weather is good. — Though the sky be 
clear, it is cold. — fie will maintain his cause, though he loses his es- 
tate. — Ask John if he know when the legislature meets. — If he know 
any thing, he surely knows that, unless he gets better, he can not be 
removed. — If thou be the Son of God, conmi&nd that these stones be 
made bread. 

(861) Take care that the horse does not run away. — See that thou 
dost it not. — ^Let him that standeth take heed lest he falls. — Eiss the 
son, lest he is angry. 

(862) If he is but in health, it will be the cause of great thankful- 
ness. — ^If he does but run, he will soon overtake them. — Oh that he 
was wise ' — ^I wish I was at home. 

(864) If I was not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. — If it was not 
BO, I would have told you. — If he waaa year older, I would send him 
to school. — Was gold more abundant, it would be of less value. — Was 
I he, I would aof||>t the offer. 
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The Infinitive Mood. 

865 • EiTLE XV. — The infinitive mood is governed 
ly verbs, nouns, or adjectives; as, "I desire to 
learn." — "A desire to learn." — '^Anxious to learn." 

866» The infinitiye ifi a sort of verbal noun, and has the construo 
tk>n of both a verb and a noon. 

S67* As a noun, the infinitive may be :— 1. The subject of a 
verb (394) ; as, " To play is pleasant." 3. The object of a verb (802) ; 
as, " Boys love to play." 3. The predicate^notninative after an 
attributive verb (798) ; as, " He is to he mofrried." 4. In apposi^ 
tion with another noun (670) ; as, " Spare, spare your Mends the 
task, to read, to nod, to scoff, condemn" 5. The object of &prepo^ 
sition (819) ; as, " Ahovi to depart" — " What went ye out for to 
see r 

SOS, As a verb (at the ^ame time that the infinitive is used as a 
noun), it may have all the fnodlflcations of the vef'b in respect 
of time, goDemment, or adjuncts, forming, with them, an abridged 
setUence, or clause, or phrase (653) ; as, " To see the sun at mid- 
night is impossibla" Here, to see is modified by its object tlie 
sun, and by the adjunct (xt midnight, and the whole phrase is the 
subject of is. Hence the following 

Special Rules. 

S09. Rule 1. — One verb heing the subject (762) of (mother, t$ 
put in the infinitive ; as, " To study is profitable " (873). 

S70, Rule 3. — A verb in the infinitive m>ay he the object of 
another verb; as, " Boys love to play" — " They seenj to study (394/ 
630, 4 ; 803), 

S71* Verbs which take the infinitive as their object, are transitive 
verbs in the active voice ; and the infinitive, either alone, or modified 
by other words, is equivalent to the objective case (803). Verbs fol- 
lowed by the infinitive as an attribute of their subject are intransitive 
or passive verbs, which form a sort of modified copula between their 
subject and the infinitive following. Thus, " The watch seems to go 
=" The watch is apparently going" (797). 

S72. BiTLE d.—T/ie infinitive, as the subjec^or the object of 
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a verb, sometimes Tuu a subject of its own in the objective 
case. 

873* In eitlier construction, tlie infinitive, with its subject, is an 
abridged dependent clause (653), and when used as tlie subject, 
is introduced hj/br. Thus, subject — " For us to do so would be im- 
proper "=" That we should do so would be improper." Object — "I 
know him to be an honest man "=" I know that he is an honest man." 
Here the object of know is neither him, nor to be, etc., separately, but 
the whole clause, " him to be an honest man," taken together, equiva- 
lent to, " that he is an honest man." 

87^* In many such sentences, the subject of the infinitive re- 
Bembles the direct, and the infinitive itself the indirect object 
of the preceding verb, as in the construction (810). Ilence, when the 
verb is changed into the passive form, the objective after the active 
verb (which is also the subject of the infinitive) becomes the subject 
of the passive verb in the nominative, and the infinitive remains after 
it, like the indirect object (811). Thus, active — " I desired him to 
go." Passive — " He was desired to go." 

87S. RuLB 4. — The infinitive is used as a predicate-noTni" 
native after any verb as a copula (603) ; as " You are to blame " (306). 

870. When used as a predicate nominative after the verb to be, 
the infinitive denotes — 

1. An equivaletit expression ; as, " To obey is to enjoy" 

2. What is possible or obligatory ; as, "Gold is to be found 
in California." — " The laws are to be observed" 

3. What is settled and determined upon, and, of course, 
future y as, " The ship is to sail to-morrow." 

87 7 • RuiiB 5. — To, the sign of the infinitive, is not used after tJie 
verbs bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, and let, in tlie 
active voice, na/' after let in the passive; as, "I saw him doit." — 
'* You need not go." — " He was let go." 

878. To this rule there are some exceptions. As it relates only 
to euphony and usage, to may be inserted when harshness will not 
thereby be produced ; thus, " Conscious that his opinions need to be 
disguised." — McKemie. 

870m For the same reason, to is sometimes omitted after the 
verbs perceive, behold, observe, Jiave, and know. 

880, When several infinitives come together in the same con- 
Btruction, the sig^ to, expressed with the first, is sometimes Ofnitted 
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T)efore those that follow ; thus, " It is better to be a king and die, than 
to live and be a prince." This should never be done when either harsli- 
ness or obscurity would be the result. 

88 1» To, the sign of the infinitive, should never be used for the 
infinitive itself. Thus, " I have not written, and I do not intend 
to" is a colloquial vulgarism for, " I have not written, and do not in- 
tend to write" 

882. Rule Q.—^The infinitive is used to express the purpose, 
end, or design of the preceding act ; as, " Some who came to scoff, 
remained to pray" Here, to scoff, and to pray are not governed by 
came and remained, but are put without a govemmg word, to ex- 
press the end for which they came and remained. 

883* This construction of the infinitive is sometimes preceded by 
the phrase, " in order," and formerly was preceded by for ; as, 
" What went ye out/(?r to see ?" This is now obsolete. 

884:» Rule 7. — In comparisons, the infinitive mood is put 
after so as, too, or than ; as, " Be so good as to read this letter." 
— " Too old to learn" — " Wiser than to undertake it." Some consider 
this construction as elliptical, and that the infinitive depends on a 
word understood. 

885* The infinitive is sometimes used to assign, in an 
abridged form, the reason of that which goes before ; as, " Base 
coward that thou art, to flee/" — "Ungrateful man ! to waste my for- 
tune, rob me of my peace,' etc. — " Must not one sigh to reflect on so 
grave a subject ?" 

886. The infinitive is sometimes put absolutely, without a 
governing word ; as, " To say the truth, I was in fault." 

887* The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as, " I consider him 
\to be"] an honest man." 

888, The verb have, followed by the infinitive, sometimes ex- 
presses obligation or necessity ; as, " We Tia/oe to do it," that is, 
" We must do it." 

889* In parsing, the infinitive, in these several constructions, may 

be briefly stated thus : " The infinitive as the subject of ," — " as 

the object of ," — " as the predicate-nominative after ," — " The 

infinitive of purpose — comparison — cau^e — u>sed absoliUely." 

Note. — When the infinitive represents the act ^emy particular 
person or thing, its subject should always be stated. 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

[There is but little liability to err in the use of this mood, except 
in its tense (920, 921), and in the improper use or omission of the sign 
to. When there is no rule to authorize the omission, it should be 
inserted.] 

(865) Strive learn.— They obliged him do it.— (869) It is better live 
on a little than outlive a great deal. — It is better to be a king and die, 
than live and be a prince. — (870) He scorns either to temporize, or 
deceive, or be guilty of evasion. 

(877) You need not to be so serious. — ^I have seen some young i)er- 
Bons to conduct themselves very discreetly. — ^He bid me t# go home. — 
They all heard him to say it. — He was heard say it by everybody.— 
They were seen pass the house. — I have observed some satirists to 
use the term. — Dare be wise. — They were bid come into the house. — 
(881) Be sure to write yourself, and tell him to. — ^I strive to live as 
God designed me to. 

[Point out the use of the infinitive in the following correct sen- 
tences, and show how it is governed.] 

It too often happens that, to be above the reach of want, just places 
us within the reach of avarice. — It does no good to preach generosity, 
or even justice, to those who have neither sense nor soul. — ^He was 
bom to be great. — They thought to make themselves rich. Great 
desires are difficult to be gratified. — To know ourselves, we must 
Commence by knowing our own weaknesses. — If we have not always 
time to read, we have always time to reflect. — To be or not to be, 
that is the question. — ^Whatsoever thy hand iindeth to do, do it with 
thy might. 



Oonstraction of Participles. 

890* Rule XVL — Participles have the construction 
of nouns, adjectives, and verbs (452, etc.). 

801, The participle as a nouriy in the nominative case, may be 
the subject of a verb (762), or the predicate-nominative after 
it (798) ; as, " Sming is not doing" In the objective case, it may 
be the object of a transitive verb (802), or preposition (819); as^ 
•* AToid doing eviL" — " There is pleasure in doing good." 
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892* In a substantive phrase, a noun following tlie present oi 
perfect participle (as well as the infinitive, 799) of an attributive verh 
(604), is in the predicate^notninative ; as, " His being an expert 
dancer" — " The crime of being a young man" etc. 

893* The participle, as an adjective, expresses an attribute 
of a noun or pronoun, witliout affimiation y as, " The swoid 
hangs rusting on the wall." 

894, The participle, while used as a noun or adjective, may 
be modified in all respects as the verb (630). 

895* To participles used in these ways, the rules of syntax 
for nouns, adjectives, and verbs, tnaf/ of course be appliedm 

Special JRuleSm 

800» Rule 1. — When the present or perfect participle is used 
as a noun, a noun before it is rmt in the possessive case (841) ; 
as, "Much depends on the pupil's composing frequently." — **John*8 
having done so is evident." 

897 > But a pronoun in this construction must be the possessive 
pronoun, and not the possessive case ; as, " Much depends op 
your comx)osing," etc. — not yours. 

898* In many cases, the nominative or the objective before the 
present participle as an adjective, will express nearly the same 
idea. Thus, "Much will depend on the pupiPs composing," and 
" Much will depend on the pupil composing," mean substantially the 
same thing. Still, the construction is dififorent : in the first, the 
dependence is on the composing; in the second, it is on the pwpU ; and 
though in these examples the sense is nearly the same, yet there are 
often examples in which the sense is entirely different Thus, " What 
A you think of my horse* s running to-day ?" implies he has run, an^ 
asks, " How do you think he ran ?" But " What do you think of my 
.h4>rse running to-day?" implies he has not run, and asks, " Do you 
think he should run Y* 

899 » Bulb 2. — When tJie present participle, used cut a noun. 
Juts an article or adjective before Hyths preposition of follows; 
as, " By the observing of these rules." — " This was a complete forsaking 
0/ the truth." 

900, In this construction, the participle becomes simply a 
noun, and can not be modifl^id as a verb. Hence we can not 
■ay, " By the observing ca/refuXLy of these roles i* because tb^ adverb 
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ea/refuUy can not modify a noun. But we can say, " By the careful 
obeerving of," etc. ; because careful, being an adjective, can modify a 
noun. Or we can say, " By observing these rules carefully," etc ; 
because the and of being both removed, observing can be modified as a 
verb (922). 

90 1» Both the article and of may be omitted ; but not the one 
without the other. By this omission, the participle becomes a parti- 
dpial noun, and can be modified as the verb (462). Of can not be 
used when a preposition follows. 

002, So here, again, in either of these constructions, the sense in 
many cases will be the same. Thus, "By the observing of these 
rules he became eminent," and " By observing these rules he became 
eminent," express the same idea. But, as in the other case (898), so 
here, there are examples in which the sense is entirely 'diflerent. 
Thus, " He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing of the phi- 
losopher," and *' He expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the phi- 
losopher," mean entirely different things. So, " At the hearing of the 
ear, they will obey," and " At hearing the ear, they will obey." The 
£rst is sense — the last, nonsense. 

, In such cases, all ambiguity will be avoided by observing the 
following : — 

903, Rule 3. — When the verbal noun expresses something of 
which the noun foUowing denotes the doer, it should ha/oe tJie 
article and the preposition ; as, " It was said in the hearing of 
the witness." But when it expresses something of which the noun 
foUowing does not denote the doer, but the object , both should be 
omitted ; as, " The court spent some time in hearing the witness." 

90^. Rule 4 — The past participle, and not the past tense, 
should be used after the auxiliaries have and be ; as, " I have 
written," not wrote, — " The letter is written," not wrote, 

905, So, also, the past participle should not be used for the past 
tense ; as, " He ran,*^ not run. — " I saw," not seen. — " I did," not done, 

906, In many verbs whose present passive expresses, not the pre- 
sent continuance of the act, but the result of the act in a finished 
state, the present participle active has a passive as well as an 
active sense, and is used with the auxiliary verb to be, to express the 
present passive progressively ; as, " The house is building," not being 
buUt, When, in such verbs, the participle in ing has not a passive 
sense^ or where the use of it in a passive sense would be ambiguoufl^ 

; A different form of expression should be used (456, etc.). 
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907* The participle is sometimes used absolutely , having^ 
no dependence on any other word ; as, " Properly speaking, there is 
no Boch thing as chance " (769, 770). 

EXERCISES TO BE COBRECTED. 

In the following sentences, correct the errors, and give a reason for 
the change : — 

(892). Its being me need make no difference. — ^We conld not be sure 
of its being him. — The whole depended on its being them. 

(898) Man rebelling against his Maker brought him into ruin.-r- 
Joseph having been sold by his brethren was overruled for good. — \ 
man being poor does not make him miserable. — (895) What do you 
think of my horse running to-day ? Did he run well ? — What think 
you of my horse's running to-day ? Will it be. safe ? 

(899) He spends part of his time in studying of the classics. — ^By the 
obtaining wisdom you will command respect. — By obtaining of wis- 
dom you will command respect. — The learning any thing well requires 
application. — Learning of any thing well requires great application. — 
Because of provoking his sons and daughters, the Lord abhorred 
them. — (903) In tho hearing of the will read, and in the examining 
of sundry papers, much time was spent. — The greatest pain is suffered 
in the cutting of the skin. 

(904) He has broke his cup. — ^I have drank enough. — The tree was 
shook by the wind. — The tree has fell. — I seen the man who done it. 
— ^He has began the work. — Some fell by the wayside and was trodo 
down. 

The following sentences from E. Everett, Daniel Webster, Irving, 
N. A. Review, Cooper, Bancroft, Thomas Brown, Sir G. M'Kensie, 
Butler, etc., have been changed into modem newspaper English. 
Restore them, according to (906). 

The fortress was being built. — The spot where this new and strange 
tragedy was being acted. — An attempt was being made in the English 
Parliament. — The magnificent church now being erected in the city of 
New York. — While these things were being transacted in England. — 
While the ceremony was being performed. — The court was then being 
held. — And still be being done and never dona — Wheat is being sold 
at a fair price. — Gold is being found in great quantities. — A report i« 
now being prepared. — Goods are now being sold off at first cost.— . 
While the necessary movement was being made* 
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Connectioii of Tenses. 

908» EuLB XVII. — In the use of verbs, and words tJiaty 
in point of time, relate to each other, the order of 
time must he observed; as, "I have known him these 
many years " — not, " I know him these many years f nor, 
" I knew him these many years.'^ 

909. Remark. — The particular tense necessary to be used must 
depetid upon the setise, and no rules can be given that will 
apply to all cases. But it may be proper to observe — 

910» Wliat is always true must be expressed in the pre^ 
gent tense ; as, " The stoics believed that * all crimes are equal ' " (403). 

911* The present-perfect^ and not the present tense should 
be used in connection with words denoting an eostent of time continued 
to the present ; thus, " They continue with me now three days," 
should be, " Jiave continued '* (407). 

912, The presentr^erfect tevM ought never to be used in 
connection with words which express past time ; thus, " I have for- 
merly mentioned his attachment to study," should be, " I formerly 
mentioned," etc 

913, To express an event simply as past ^ without relation to 
any other point of time than the present, or as taking place at a cer- 
tain past time mentioned, the past tense is used ; as, " God created 
the world." — " In the beginning, God created the world." Exercises 
in (912) are examples. 

914, When we wish to represent an event di^poM at or before 
a certain past time referred to, the verb must be put in the past^ 
perfect tense. Thus, when we say, " The vessel had arrived at nine 
o'clock," we mean, at nine o'clock the arriving of the vessel was past. 
But when we say, " The vessel arrived at nine o'clock," we mean, 
the arriving of the vessel was then present. 

91tS, It is always essential to the use of this tense that the event 
be past at the time referred to. It is proper to notice here, alao, that, 
in pointing out the time of a past event, two points or periods of time 
are often mentioned, — the one for the purpose of ascertaining the other. 
Thus, " We arrived an Iu)ur before sunset." Here the past-perfect 13 
not used, though the arrival is represented as past before a past tin^ 
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mentioned, viz., sunset, because sunset ia not the time referred to, 
but is mentioned in order to descvibe that time ; an^ at the time 
described, the event of arriving was not past, but present. If in this 
example we omit the word " hour," and merely say " before sunset," 
tlie construction will be the same. This will show that it is correct 
to say, "Before I went to France I visited England,'' because the 
visiting of England isTepresented as present, and not past, at the time 
indicated by the word before. But if the event mentioned is repre- 
sented €18 past at the time indictfted by the word before, or if the sen- 
tence is so arranged that only one point of past time is indicated at 
which the event referred to is past, the past-perfect must be used ; 
as, " They had a/rrixed before we sailed." — " They arrived after we 
had sailed" — I had visited England when we returned to America." 

916* The present and the past of the auxiliaries shall, uHU, 
may, can, should never be associated in the same sentence : 
and care must be taken that the subsequent verb be expressed in the 
same tense ^th the antecedent verb (344) ; thus, " I may, or can do 
it now, if I choose.'* — " I might or eould do it it now, if I cJiose" — " I 
shaU or wiU do it when I can." — " I may do it if I can." — " I once 
could do it, but I wotdd not." — " I uould have done it then, but I 
covld not." — " I mention it to him that he may stop if he choose." — " I 
mentioned it to him that he mig/it stop if he chose." — " I Iiave men- 
tioned it to him, that he may stop." — " I 7iad mentioned it to him 
that he might stop." — " I had mentioned it to him that he might have 
stopped, had he chosen." , 

0I7» In dependent clauses, the po^f^^^c^ indicative or potential 
is used to express an event anfecedent to, but never contemporary 
with, or subsequent t'o, that expressed by a verb in the past tense in 
the leading clause. " Thus, we can say, " I believed he had done it," 
but not, " I hoped he had done it ,•" because belief may refer to 
what is past, but hope always refers to something future. See also 
the infinitive (920, 921). 

918» When should is used instead of ought to eTpresB present 
duty (883), it may be followed by the present or present-perfect ; as, 
" You sliould study, that you ma^ become learned." 

yii). The indicative present is frequently used after the 
words whefi, till, before, as soon as, after, to express the 
relative time of a future action (406) ; as, " When he comes he 
will be welcome." When placed before the present-perfect indica- 
tive, these words denote the completion of a future action or event ; 
as, " He will never be better tiU he has felt the pangs of poverty." 
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920, A verb in the infinitive mood must be in the present 
tense (446), when it expresses what is contetnporary in point of 
time with the principal verb, or subsequent to it ; as, " He appeared 
to be A man of letters." — " The apostles were determined to preach 
the gospel." Hence, verbs denoting hope, desire ^ ifitentiou, or 
roinuiandf must be followed by the present infinitive ^ and 
not by the perfect (451). 

921. But the perfect infinitite must be used to express what 
is antecedent to the time of the principal verb ; as, " Romulus is 
gaid to have foundeu Rome. 

EXEECISES TO BE COBBECTED. 

(910) The doctor said that fever always produced thirst. — The 
philosopher said that heat always expanded metals. 

(911) I know the family more than twenty ycars.~«I am now at 
achool six months. — Mj brother was sick four weeks, and is no 
better. — He tells lies long enough. 

(912) He has lately lost an only son. — ^He has been formerly very 
disorderly. — I have been at London last year, and seen the king last 
summer. — I have once or twice told the story to our friend before he 
went away. 

(914) After Columbus made his preparations, he set out on his voy- 
age of discovery. — When we finished our lessons, we went out to 
play. — ^He that was dead sat up and J^egan to speak. — It was a strange 
thing to me, for I never saw such a thing before. 

(916) I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me in that par- 
ticular. — Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life. — Be wise 
and good, that you might be happy. — He was told his danger, that he 
may shun it. 

(917) We had hoped that Lord Nugent would have been able to 
collect much new and interesting information. — Columbus hoped that 
he would have rendered the natives tributary to the crown of Spain. 
—We expected that they would have come. 

(918) He should study diligently, that he might become learned. — 
We should respect those persons, because they continue long attached 
to us. 

(919) We shall welcome him when he shall arrive. — As s«on as he 
shall return we will recommence our studies. 
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(920) From tlie little conversation I had witli liim, he appeared to 
have been a man of learning. — Our friends intended to have met us.— 
He was afraid he would have died. 

(931) Eirkstall Abbey, now in ruins, appears to be an extensive 
"building. — Lycurgus, the Spartan law-giver, is said to be bom in the 
nine hundred and twenty-sixth year before Christ. 



ConstrtLction of Adverbs, 

922. EuLE XYIIL— Adverbs modify verbs, ddJeC" 
fives, and other adverbs ; as, "John speaks distinctly; 
lie is remarhaUy diligent, and reads very correctly. ^^ 

[See Etymology of Adverbs, 623, etc.] 

923, A few adverbs sometimes modify nouns or jpro- 

nouns (526) ; as " Not only the meriy but the women also, were pre- 
sent." — " I, emn I, do bring a flood." — Oen. vi. 17. 

024, An adverb sometimes modifies a preposition, and 
sometimes an adjunct or clause of a sentence^ (525) ; as, " He sailed 
nearly round the globe." — " Just below the ear." — " Verily, I say unto 
you" 

Special JRules* 

* 

9250 Rule 1. — Adverbs should not be used as adjectives, 
nor adjectives as adverbs (686, 687). 

Thus, " The above [preceding] extract." — " It seems strangely 
[strange]." — "We arrived safely [safe]." — " He writes beautiful [beaur 
tifuUy]." 

■ Bemabk — Though it is perhaps never necessary to use an adverb 
as an adjective, yet the authority of good writers has so far sanc- 
tioned the violation of this rule in certain cases, that remonstrance 
would be unavailing. Thus, such phrases as the following are com- 
mon : " The abone rule ;" — " the then ministry ;" — " for very age ;"— ' 
*' the hitJier side ;"— " thine often infirmities," and the like. Adverbs 
BO used should, of course, be reckoned adjectives, and parsed as 
fimch. 

926, The adverbs hence, thence, whence, moajiing from this 
place, from that plaee, from which place, properly should not hav« 
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I la an afflimative verb, eqnlToleot to " BeU to," ot 

yXo, before a noun, is an adjective; as, " 2fa man.' 

1 affective or adverb in the comparative degree, it la an 

ferb ; aa, "No toiler."— "2fo looner." la all otlier cases the 

a negative is wrf ; as, " He will not crane." — " Whether he come 



PosUUtn of the Adverb. 

936. Hcl.13 3.—Adverb§ are for tlie mot part placed before 
H^ectlvee, after a verb in the Hiaple form, and afler the first 
OMacUinry in the compound form; aa, "He is «er^ attentive, be- 
haves Meffi, and is mufh esteemed." 

937. This rule applies generallj to adverbial adjunct phrasea 
ma veil aa to adverba {835). 

93S. This Is to be coosidered only as a general rule, to which 
fhere are many exceptions. Indeed, no role for the position of 
tiie adverb can be given which \» not liable to exceptions. That ordw 
to the beat whicli conveys the meaning with moat precigion. In order 
to this, the adverb is sometimee placed before the verb, or at 
■one distance after it. 

039, Ifever, often, tdways, sometimea, generally pre- 
cede the verb. X'ot, with the participle or Infinitive, should gene- 
jally be placed before it (GOO). 

040. The improper position of the adverb only often occaaions 
aminguitj. This wUI guaerally be avcnded when it refers to a sen- 
tence or clause, by placing it at the beginning of that sentence or 
danse ; when it refers to a predicate, by placing it before the 
;^edicated term ; and when It refers to a subject, by pladag it 
after its name or description ; aa, " (hdy acknowledge thine ini- 
qoity." — '' The thoughts of his heart are miiy evil." — " Take nothing 
for your joomey but a staff oTdy." These observations will generally 
be applicable to the words merely, solely, chiefly, first, at 
least, and perhaps to a few others. 

941. Id prose, to, the sign of the inflaitiT'e,or rathera part of it, 
ahonld never be separated by placing an adverb immediately 
■fter it. Thus, " They are accustomed to carefuUy tlad;/ their les- 
flona," ehonld be " to gtudy eartfiMy" or " earefiiUy te itudy," etc 

942, The adverb enough is oommonly placed after tlie ad- 
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frotn before them, because it is implied. But the practice of the 
best writers has so sanctioned the use of it, that the omission of it 
would now sometimes appear stiff and affected. 

927* After verbs of motion ^ the adverbs hitliery thither ^ 
whither f are now used only in solemn style. In ordinary discourse, 
here, there, and where, are used instead of them ; as, " We came here" 
•* They walked there,"—" Where did he go?" 

f)28. Wliere should not he used for in which^ unless the 
reference is to place. Thus, " They framed a protestation, where [bet- 
ter, in whic7i] they repeated their former claims." 

029, The adverbs notr^, then, wfien, where, in such phrases 
as till now, till then, gince when, to where, etc., are sometimes used by 
good writers as nouns* This, however, is rare in prose and should 
uot be imitated. In ]x>etry it is more common (1048). 

930. Of this character are the expressions at once, far from 
hence, etc. ; but these are now established idioms, and in parsing 
are regarded as one word (535, 6). 

93 1 • There, pro];)erly an adverb of place, is often used as an in- 
troductory expletive y as, " T/iere came to the beach a poor exile " 
(539). 

932. RiJLB 2. — Two negatives in the same cLauae are equitM- 
lent to an affirmative, and should not le used unless affirmation is 
intended; as, " I can not drink no [any] more," or " I can drink no 



more." 



Hemabk. — ^But a repetition of the negation by independent 
negative words or phrases, or by transferring the word neither to the 
end of the clause, usually strengtliens the negation ; as, " There 
is none righteous, tu?, not one." — ** He will never consent, n^t he, nor 
I neither." 

933* One negative is sometimes connected with another implied 
In the negative prefixes dis, un, ini, in^ il, ir, etc. ; as, " You 
are not unacquxiirvted with his merits," that is, " You are acquainted," 
etc. In this way a pleasing variety of expression is sometimes pro- 
duced. But the word only, with the negative, preserves tlie 
negation ; as, " He was not only illiberal, but even covetous." 

934, The adverbs nay, no, yea, yes, often stand cdone as 
a negative or an affirmative answer to a question ; as, " Will he go?" 
— " No "«=" H* wlU not go."—" Is he at home ?-*— " Tes "=" He is at 
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home." Amen is an afilrmatiye verb, equivalent to "Beit so** or 
" May it be 90.** 

935. No 9 before a nautif is an a^ective; as, " iVb man.* 
Before an of^fective or adverb in the comparative degree, it is an 
udverb ; as, " No taller"—" No sooner" In all other cases the 
proper negative is not; as, " He will not come." — " Whether he come 
or not" 

JPosUian of the Adverb. 

936. Rule 3. — Adverbs are for the most part placed before 
a^ectiveSf after a verb in the simple form, and after the first 
auxiliary in the compound form; as, ** He is very attentive, be- 
haves todl, and is mttch esteemed." 

937. This role applies generally to adverbial a^unct phrases 
as well as to adverbs (825). 

938» This is to be considered only as a general rule, to which 
there are many exceptions* Indeed, no rule for the position of 
the adverb can be given which is not liable to exceptions. That order 
is the best which conveys the meaning with most precision. In order 
to this, the adverb is sometimes placed before the verb, or at 
some distance after it. 

939. Never f often, always, som^imes, generally pre~ 
cede the verb. Not, with the participle or infinitive, should gene- 
jally be placed before it (500). 

940. The improper position of the adverb only often occasions 
ambiguity. This will generally be avoided when it refers to a sen- 
tence or clause, by placing it at the beginning of that sentence or 
clause ; when it refers to a predicate, by placing it before the 
predicated term ; and when it refers to a stthject, by placing it 
after its name or description ; as, " Ordy acknowledge thine ini- 
quity." — " The thoughts of his heart are only evil." — " Take nothing 
for your journey but a staff only" These observations will generally 
be applicable to the words met*ely, solely, chiefly, first, at 
least, and perhaps to a few others. 

941. In prose, to, the sign of the infinitive, or rather a part of it, 
should never be separated by placing an adverb immediately 
after it. Thus, "They are accustomed to carefvUy study their le»> 
■ons," should yye "to study ca/refvUy," or " carefvUy to study" etc. 

942* The adverb ^nou^gh is commonly placed after tlie ad* 



Jeefive which it modifies ; as, "A large erwugh house " — " A house 
large enough for all." 

04*J, Hver and never are sometimes improperly confounded ; 
thus, " Seldom or ever" should be " Seldom or never" or " Seldom, 
if ever" Kver so, referring to quantity or degree, means in wfuUso- 
ever degree. Hence, " Charming jierer so vAsely" should be " ever 
90 wisely." So, " Ever so much " — " ever so wise,'' etc 

EXEBCISES TO BE COEBECTED. 

[As adverbs are uninflected, mistakes are liable to be made chiefly 
in their position, or in using as adverbs words that are not «o, or in 
using adverbs where other words are required.] 

Correct the errors in the following : — 

(935) They hoped for a soon and prosperous issue to the war. — ^The 
then emperor was noted for his cruelty. — She walks graceful — ^He 
Bpoko eloquent. — She did that work good. — Our friends arrived safely. 
— Ills expressions sounded harshly. — She is a remarkable pretty girl. 
—My foot slipped, and I pretty near fell down. 

(926) lie departed from thenco into a desert place. — I will send thee 
fer from hence to the Gentiles. — From hence I away 1 

(927) \Miere art thou gone? — And he said unto me, "Come up 
here." — The city is near, ohl let me escape there. — ^Where I am, 
there ye can not come. 

(928) He drew up a petition, where he represented his own merit.— 
The condition where I found him was deplorable. — He went to London 
last year, since when I have not seen him. 

(932) I can not do no more. — He will never be no taller. — He did 
not say nothing at alL — I have received no information on the subject, 
neither from him nor from his friend. — I can not see to write no more. 
— ^Nothing never can justify ingratitude. — (935) Be so kind as to tell 
me whether he will do it or no. 

(936) We should not be overcome totally by present events. — ^We 
always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. — It is imjKJSsible con^ 
tinually to be at work. — Not only he found her employed, but pleased 
and tranquil also. — In the proper disposition of adverbs, the ear care- 
fully requires to be consulted as well as the sense. — They seemed to 
be nearly dressed alike. — (937) I wished that any one would hang me 
a hundred times. 

(988) The women contributed all their rings and jewels voluntarily 
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to assist the government. — ^He determined to invite back the king, 
and to call together his friends. — (938) Having not known or liaving 
not considered tlie measures proposed, he failed of success. 

(940) Theism can 011I7 be opposed to polytheism. — By greatness I 
do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the distinctness 
of a whole view. — Only you have I known of all the nations of the 
earth. — In promoting the public good, we only discharge our duty. — 
lie only read one book, not two. — He read the book only, but did not 
keep it. — He only read the book, but not the letter. — He cliiefly spoke 
of virtue, not of vice. — He only reads English, not French. 

(941) Scholars should be taught to carefully scrutinize the senti- 
ments advanced in the books they read. — To make this sentence per- 
spicuous, it will be necessary to entirely remodel it. 






ConstrtLction of Coiy nnctioiis. 

044. EuLE XIX. — Conjunctions connect words, 
phrases, or sentences (oCl). 

945* Words of the same class, having a similar relation 

to another word to which they belong, are connected by a conjunction. 
Thus— 

1. Nouns OT pronouns ; as, ** James and John and /are here. 

2. Adjectives ; as, " A prudent, brave, and honorable man." 
8. Verbs ; as, " Caesar came, and %aw, and conquered" 

4. Adverbs, or adverbs and adjuncts ; as, " lie won the prize 
fairly and honorably," or ''fairly and with honor," or vdth 
favmess and vrith honor" 
6. JPrepositions ; as, " To and from the city. — " Tip and down 

the hill." 
9^6. Verbs connected have the same subject; as, "James 
Tead% and loritcs" 

947» Nouns or pronouns connected in the nominative case, 
either as subjects or attributes, are related as such to the same 
verb ; as, " John and James are cousins."—" He is a gentleman and 
a $chdar" 

94S. Nouns or pronouns connected in the possessive case limit 
the ^am^ noun ; as, "John* a and Jame^s books." 
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049, Nouns or pronouns, connected in the objective case, a^re 
the object of the same verb or preposition , as, " He studies grammar 
and logic** — " Give the books to him and me" 

950. When nominatives belong to different verbs, or verbs to 
different nominatives, the conjunction connects the sentences , 
not the words ; as, "John reads and James writes" 

951. Single sentences or clauses are connected by conjunc- 
tions, so as to form one compound sentence; as, "I said that ye 
are gods ; but ye sImU die" 

952. Similar sentences^ whether dependent or independent, 
aro connected by the conjunctions and^ or^ nor, but, yet, etc. 

953. Dependent clauses are connected with their leading 
clauses by such conjunctions, or other connective words, ^ may pro- 
perly indicate the relation intended (962, 963). 

954. Conjunctions are frequently understood between the 
words or sentences connected ; as, " Caesar ca/me, saw, and conquered** 
— " The m«n, womsn, and children^ were present." — " It is the part of 
those that are great, to give ; of those that are poor, to ask."— 
" Learning collects materials ; wisdom applies them." 



SpeciaZ MtUes. 

955. RuLB 1. — Conjunctions connect the same moods and 

teftses of verbSy and the sa^ne cases of nouns and pronouns ; as, 
"I)o good, and seek peace." — " Honor %h.y father and mother" 

[This rule applies to the infinitive And participles.] 

956. Verbs of the same mood and tense, under this rule, are 
generally also in the san/ieform, (476) ; as, " He reads and writes " 
— not, does write. 

957. Verbs in difierent clauses, connected by a conjunction, but 
having a different construction, may be in different moods and tenses ; 
as, " I read that I m>a/y lea/rn." 

958. When two or more verbs in the com^pound tenses, or in 

the progressive or emphatic form, or in the passive voice, are con- 
nected, the auxiliary expressed with the first may be undeV" 
stood to the rest ; as, " He can neither read nor vmte"—" Dili- 
gence should he commended and rewa/rded" Still, however, the repe- 
tition of the auxiliary is often more emphatic ; as, *• They shall come, 
and they shall declare his truth." 

959. Verbs of the same mood, tense, or form, connected as a com- 
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pound predicate (627), have the stibject expressed with the first and 
understood to the rest ; as, " Caesar came, saw, and canquered." 
But— 

060* When verbs connected are not of the same mood, tense, oi- 
form, and especially if contrast or opposition, expressed by but, 
tfhoiighf yetf is intended, the nominative is frequently repeated ; 
as, " He came, but he would not stay/' But still — 

961» This is to be regarded only as a general direction, in accord- 
ance with, perhaps, the majority of cases, but to which, as a rule, 
there are inany exceptions* The object aimed at is to secure 
euphony and perspicuity ; and when these are preserved with- 
out repeating the subject, it may be omitted ; as, " The two charges 
had been, and still a/re, united in one person."— JVbrfA British Rem^w, 

902. After expressions implying doubt, fear, or denial, the 
conjxmction that is properly used — not leift, but, hut that ; as, " I do 
not doubt thai he is honest." — " I am afraid that he will die." Also, 
uihalt should never be used for that. Thus, " He will not believe but 
vihaJt I am to blame," should be, " but thai I am to blame." 

OaS. Rule 2. — Certain words in the antecedent clause of a 
sentence require corresponding connectives in the stUfsequent 
one; thus: — 

' 1. In clauses or words simply connected — 

Soth requires and (569) ; as, "Both he and I came." 

Eitlier or (570) ; as, " MtJver he or I will come." 

Neither nor (570) ; as, " NeitJier he nor I came." 

WTietlier or ; as, " Whether he or I came." 

Though yet ; as, " Through he slay me, yet will I 

trust in him." 
Not only but also ; as, " Not only he hut also his 

brother goes." 
2. In clauses connected so as to imply comparison — 

The comparative degree requires than y as, " He is taller 

than I. 
Other requires tha^i ; as, " It is no other than he" 

Else than ; as, " What else do you expect tlum this ?" 

As as (expressing equality^) ; as, " He is as tall as 

lam." 
As so (expressing equality) ; as, " As the day is, S9 

shall thy strength be." 
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So requires <w (with a negative, expressing inequality) ; as, 

" He IS not 80 learned 08 his brother." 

So that (expressing consequence); as, "He is so 

weak that he can not walk." 

Such as (expressing similarity); as, "He or such 

a>s he." 

Such that (with a finite verb, to express a ccmse- 

quence) ; as, " The difference is such 
ihat all will perceive it." 

For as and so in comparison, see 531. For a«, sometimes regarded 
as a relative, see 271 ; as a connective of words in apposition, 674 
For the infinitive after so— as, see 884 

' 004, Aiidf or, nor, do not require the corresponding antece- 
dent, and though does not always require yeU By poetic license 
(1048, 6), or and nor are sometimes used as antecedents, instead of 
either, neither (570). 

96Jj. In sentences implying comparison^ there is cotfmionly 
an ellipsis in the second member, after than and as; " My pun- 
ishment is greater than [t?iat is which] I can bear." — " My punish- 
ment is as great as [that is which] I can bear." And sometimes 
in sentences not imi)lying comparison, after thouf/h and if ; as, 
" Tliough \it is\ coarse it is good." — " He is kind, if \he w] sincere " 
(•78,7). 

f>GG» A relative after than is put in the objective case ; as, 
" Satan, than whom none higher sat " (7G6, 2). This anomaly may 
bo regarded as a case of simple enallage (1044, 4). 

0G7* Rule 3. — Wlien a subsequent clause or part of a sen- 
tence is cofnmon to two different but connected antecedent clauses, it 
must be equally applicoMe to both ; as, " That work always has been, 
and always will be, admired." — " He is as tall, though not so hand- 
some, as Ills brother,** 

068, When this rule is violated, the coi*rection is made, either — 

1. By altering one of the antecedent clauses, so that the subsec uent 
may be applicable to both. Thus, " The story has and will be be- 
lieved," is not correct, because, though we can say, loUl be believed, we 
can not say, has be belicced. It should be, " The story has been, and 
will be believed," or— 

2. If this can not be done, we may complete the construction 
of Xh.^ first part by annexing its appropriate sabsequent, and leaye 
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tlie Bubseqnent of the second understood. Thus, "He waa more 
beloved, but not so much admired, as Cynthio," is not correct, because 
we can not say, " lie was more beloved as Cynthio." It should be, 
" He was more beloved than Cynthio, but not so much admired." 

909» The principle of this rule applies to the appropriate seleC" 
Hon of words, as well as to their construction* Thus, " This doc- 
trine is founded and consistent with the truth," should be, " foimded 
v.p(m and consistent with" etc. 

EXERCISES TO BE COKKECTED. 

In the following sentences, point out the conjimctions,the words or 
sentences connected by them — see whether they correspond, according 
to the rules, and if not, correct, and give a reason for the change. 

(955) He reads and wrote well. — Anger glances into the breast of 
a wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of fools. — If he under- 
stand the subject, and attends to it, he can scarcely fail of success. — 
Enjoying health, and to live in peace, are great blessings. — Be more 
anxious to acquire knowledge than about showing it. 

You and me are great friends. — This is a small matter between 
you and I. — ^My father and- him are very intimate. — ^He is taller than 
me ; but I am older than him. 

(956) He reads and writeth well. — He reads and does write well. — 
He reads and is writing well. — Does he not read and writes well f— 
Earth hath her solitudes, and so has life. 

(958) He can neither read nor can write. — I will come and will see 
you, and will tell you the whole story. 

(980) Can these persons consent to such a proposal, and will con- 
sent to it?— How distinguished for talents he is, and how useful 
might be I — He could command his temper, though would not. 

(962) I do not deny but he has merit. — They were afraid lest you 
would be offended. — We were apprehensive lest some accident had 
happened to him. — We can not deny but what he was ill-treated. 

(983, 1) It is neither cold or hot. — It is so clear as I need not ex- 
plain it. — The relations are so uncertain, as that they require much 
examination. — The one is equally deserving as the other. — I must be 
BO candid to own that I have been mistaken. — ^He was as angry as he 
could not speak. — Though he slay me, so will I trust in him. — ^He 
must go himself, or send a servant. — There is no condition so secure 
as can not admit of change. — He Is not so eminent and as much 
esteemed as he thinks himself to be. 
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ConnectiorL of Tenses. 

908» EuLE XVII. — In the use of verbs, and words that, 
in point of timef relate to each other, the order of 
time must he observed; as, "I have known him these 
many years " — not, " I know him these many years f nor^ 
« I knew him these many years.'' 

009* Remabk. — The particular tense necessary to be used must 
depend upon the sense, and no rules can be given that will 
apply to all cases. But it may be proper to observe — 

010» WJiat is always true must be expressed in the pre- 
sent tense ; as, " The stoics believed that * all crimes are equal * " (403). 

Oil, The present-perfectf and not the present tense should 
be used in connection with words denoting an extent of time continued 
to the present ; thus, " They continue with me now three days," 
should be, " have continued " (407). 

012, The present-perfect tense ought never to be used in 
connection with words which express past time ; thus, " I have for- 
merly mentioned his attachment to study,'' should be, *' I formerly 
mentioned," etc. 

013, To express an event simply as pasty without relation to 
any other point of time than the present, or as taking place ai a cer- 
tain past time mentioned, the past tense is used ; as, " God created 
the world." — " In the beginning, God created the world." Exerdsea 
in (912) are examples. 

014:, When we wish to represent an event as ^ww< af or 6c/ore 
a certain past time referred to, the verb must be put in the past- 
perfect tense. Thus, when we say, " The vessel had arrived at nine 
o'clock," we mean, at nine o'clock the arriving of the vessel was past. 
But when we say, " The vessel arrived at nine o'clock," we mean, 
the arriving of the vessel was then present, 

01a» It is always essential to the use of this tense that the event 
be past at the time referred to. It is proper to notice here, also, that, 
in pointing out the time of a past event, two points or periods of time 
are often mentioned, — ^the one for the purpose of ascertaining th>e otJier, 
Thus, " We arrived an hour before sunset." Here the past-perfect is 
not used, though the arrival is represented as past before a past tm^ 
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mentioned, viz., sunset, because sunset ia not the time referred to, 
but is mentioned in order to describe that time ; an^ at the time 
described, the event of arriving was not past, but present. If in this 
example we omit the word " hour," and merely say " before sunset," 
tlie construction will be the same. This will show that it is correct 
to say, "Before I went to France I visited England," because the 
visiting of England isTepresented as present, and not past, at the time 
indicated by the word before. But if the event mentioned is repre- 
sented as past at the time indicated by the word before, or if the sen- 
tence is so arranged that only one point of past time is indicated at 
which the event referred to is past, the past-perfect must be used ; 
as, " They ?iad arrived before we sailed." — " They arrived after we 
had sailed" — I had visited England when we returned to America." 

016. The present and the past of the auxiliaries shally wiU, 
maj/f caUf should never be associated in the same sentence : 
and care must be taken that the subsequent verb be expressed in the 
same tense ytkth. the antecedent verb (844) ; thus, " I may, or can do 
it now, if I choose" — " I might or covM do it it now, if I chose" — " I 
shaU or wiU do it when I can." — " I m>ay do it if I can." — " I once 
could do it, but I would not." — " I uould have done it then, but I 
covld not." — " I mention it to him that he may stop if he choose." — " I 
mentioned it to him that he migJU stop if he chose" — " I have men- 
tioned it to him, that he m^y stop." — " I had mentioned it to him 
that he might stop." — " I Md mentioned it to him that he might have 
stopped, ?iad he chosen." « 

017* In dependent clauses, the pcMt-perfect indicative or potential 
is used to express an event antecedent to, but never contemporary 
with, or subsequent t'o, that expressed by a verb in the past tense in 
the leading clause. " Thus, we can say, " I believed he had done it," 
but not, " I hoped he had done it ;" because belief may refer to 
what is past, but hope always refers tp something future. See also 
the infinitive (920, 921). 

918. When should is used instead of ought to ej^^reBB present 
duty (868), it may be followed by the present or present-perfect ; as, 
" You should study, that you may become learned." 

019, The indicative present is frequently used after the 
words when, till, before, as soon as, after, to express the 
relative time of a future action (400) ; as, " When he comes he 
wiU be welcome." When placed before the present-perfect indices 
live, these words denote the completion of a future action or event ; 
as, " He will never be better till he has felt the pangs of poverty." 
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020» A verb in the infinitive mood must be in the present 
tense (446), when it expresses what is contemporary in point of 
time with the principal verb, or subsequent to it ; as, " He appeared 
tobe & man of letters." — " The apostles were determined to preach 
the gospel." Hence, verbs denoting hope^ desire^ intention^ or 
romniandf must be followed by the present infinitive, and 
not by the perfect (451). 

921, But the perfect infinitite must be used to express what 
is antecedent to the time of the principal verb ; as, " Romulus is 
said to have foundea Rome. 

EXEBCISES TO BE COBBECTED. 

(910) The doctor said that fever always produced thirst. — The 
philosopher said that heat always expanded metals. 

(911) I know the family more than twenty years.-«I am now at 
•chool six months. — ^My brother was sick four weeks, and is no 
better. — ^He tells lies long enough. 

(912) He has lately lost an only son. — He has been formerly very 
disorderly. — I have been at London last year, and seen the king last 
summer. — I have once or twice told the story to our friend before he 
went away. 

(914) After Columbus made his preparations, he set out on his voy- 
age of discovery. — When wo finished our lessons, we went out to 
play. — ^He that was dead sat up and Jiegan to speak. — It was a strange 
thing to me, for I never saw such a thing before. 

(916) I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me in that par- 
ticular. — Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life. — Be wise 
and good, that you might be happy. — He was told his danger, that he 
may shun it. 

(917) We had hoped that Lord Nugent would have been able to 
collect much new and interesting information. — Columbus hoped that 
he would have rendered the natives tributary to the crown of Spain. 
—We expected that they would have come. 

(918) He should study diligently, that he might become learned. — 
We should respect those persons, because they continue long attached 
to us. 

(919) We shall welcome him when he shall arrive. — As seen as he 
Bhall return we will recommence dur studies. 
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(920) From tlie little conversation I had with him, he appeared to 

have been a man of learning. — Our friends intended to have met us. 

He was afraid he would have died. 

(931) Kirkstall Abbey, now in ruins, appears to be an extensive 
building.— Lycurgus, the Spartan law-giver, is said to be bom in the 
nine hundred and twenty-sixth year before Christ, 



Construction of Adverbs. 

922. Rule XVIII. — Adverbs modify verbs, adjec- 
tives , and other adverbs; as, "John speaks distinctly; 
he is remarkably diligent, and reads very correctly." 

[See Etymology of Adverbs, 628, etc.] 

♦ 

023, A few adverbs sometimes modify nouns or prO" 
nouns (526) ; as " ^ot only the men, but the tcomen also, were pre^ 
sent." — " I, even I, do bring a flood." — Gen. vi. 17. 

024, An adverb sometimes modifies a preposition^ and 

sometimes an adjunct or clause of a sentencer (525); as, "He sailed 
nearly round the globe." — " Just below the ear." — " Verily, I my unto 
you" 

Special Mules. 

025, Rule 1. — Adverbs should not be used as adjectives, 
nor adjectives as adverbs (686, 687). 

Thus, " The above [preceding] extract." — " It seems strangely 
[strange]."—^ "We arrived safely [safe].** — " He writes beautiful [beau^ 
tifuUy]:* 

' Hemabk — Though it is perhaps never necessary to use an adverb 
afi an adjective, yet the authority of good writers has so far sanc- 
tioned the violation of this rule in certain cases, that remonstrance 
would be unavailing. Thus, such phrases as the following are com- 
mon : " The above rule ;" — " the then ministry ;" — " for v&ry age ;" — 
** the hitlier side ;" — " thine often infirmities," and the like. Adverbs 
80 used should, of course, be reckoned adjectives, and parsed as 
0uch. 

020. The adverbs Jience, thence, tvhence, moejiSng from this 
plaee,from that place, from which place, properly should not hav« 
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froiYi before them, because it is implied. But the practice of th© 
best writers has so sanctioned the use of it, that the omission of it 
would now sometimes appear stiff and affected. 

f^27* After verbs of tnotion^ the adverbs hither, thither^ 
whither f are now used only in solemn style. In ordinary discourse, 
herCf tTiere, and whsrCj are used instead of them ; as, " We came here" 
" They walked tJiere:*—" Where did he go?" 

028, Tiller e should not be used for in which ^ unless the 
reference is to place. Thus, " They framed a protestation, wJiere [bet- 
ter, in whicli] they repeated their former claims." 

029, The adverbs now^ then, wlien, where, in such phrasea 
as tiU now, till then, since when, to where, etc., are sometimes used by 
good writers as nouns* This, however, is rare in prose and should 
uot be imitated. In ]x>etry it is more common (1048). 

030, Of this character are the expressions at once, far from 
hence f etc. ; but these are now established idioms, and in parsing 
are regarded as one word (535, 6). 

031* There, properly an adverb of place, is often used as an in- 
troductory eiJcpletive ; as, " T/iere came to the beach a poor exile " 
(629). 

032, Rule 2. — Two negatives in the same clause are equiva- 
lent to an afflrmative, and should not le used unless affirmation is 
intended; as, " I can not drink no [any] more," or " I can drink no 



more." 



KEiMUkBX. — ^But a repetition of the negation by independent 
jiegative words or phrases, or by transferring the word neither to the 
end of the clause, usually strengthens the negation ; as, " There 
is none righteous, no, not one." — " He will never consent, not he, n,&r 
I neither" 

033» One negative is sometimes connected with another implied 
in the negative prefixes dls, un, ini, in, il, ir, etc. ; as, " Ton 
are not unacqiiainted with his merits," that is, " You are acquainted," 
etc. In this way a pleasing variety of expression is sometimes pro- 
duced. But the word only, with the negative, preserves tike 
negation y as, " He was not only illiberal, but even covetous." 

034:, The adverbs nay, no, yea, yes, often stand alone as 
a negative or an afi'i r-mative answer to a question ; as, " Will he go T 
^" No "«=" H© wLI not go."—" Is he at home ?-'— « Yes "=« He is st 
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home." Amen is an afl&rmative verb, equivalent to " Be it so" or 
" May it be io." 

935. NOf before a noun, is an a^ective; as, " No man,* 
Before an adjective or adverb in the comparative degree, it is an 
adverb ; as, " No taUer"—" No sooner." In all other cases the 
proper negative is not; as, " He will not come." — " Whether he come 
or not" 

Position of the Adverb. 

936, BuLE 3. — Adverbs are for the most part placed befo-re 
adjectives J after a verb in the simple form, and after the first 
auxiliary in the compound form; as, "He is veri/ attentive, be- 
haves w^, and is much esteemed." 

937 • This rule applies generally to adverbial at^unct phrases 
as well as to adverbs (825). 

938, This is to be considered only as a general nUe^ to which 
there are many exceptions* Indeed, no rule for the position of 
the adverb can be given which is not liable to exceptions. That order 
is the best which conveys the meaning with most precision. In order 
to this, the adverb is sometimes placed before the verb, or at 
some distance after it. 

939* Never, often, always, sometimes, generally prc" 
cede the verb. Not, with the participle or infinitive, should gene- 
jally be placed before it (500). 

940. The improper position of the adverb only often occasions 
ambiguity. This will generally be avoided when it refers to a sen- 
tence or clause, by placing it at the beginning of that sentence or 
clause ; when it refers to a predicate, by placing it before the 
predicated term ; and when it refers to a subject, by placing it 
after its name or description ; as, " (hUy acknowledge thine ini- 
quity." — " The thoughts of his heart are anlp evil." — " Take nothing 
for your journey but a staff only." These observations will generally 
be applicable to the words fnerely, solely, chiefly, first, at 
least, and perhaps to a few others. 

941. In prose, to, the sign of the infinitive, or rather a part of it, 
should never be separated by placing an adverb immediately 
after it. Thus, " They are accustomed to carefully study their le». 
sons," should he "to study carefuUy" or " carefully to study" etc. 

942. The adverb enough is commonly placed after the ad* 
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Jective which it modifies ; as, "A large enough house " — " A house 
large enough for all." 

943» Ever and never are sometimes improperly confounded ; 
thus, " Seldom or ever" should be " Seldom or never" or " Seldom, 
if ever" Kver »o, referring to quantity or degree, means in wTiatso- 
ever degree. Hence, " Charming never so wisely," should be " ever 
90 wisely." So, " Ever so much " — " ever so wise," etc. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

[As adverbs are uninfiected, mistakes are liable to be made chiefly 
in their position, or in using as adverbs words that are not so, or in 
using adverbs where other words are required.] 

Correct the errors in the following : — 

(935) They hoped for a soon and prosperous issue to the war. — The 
then emperor was noted for his cruelty. — She walks graceful. — ^He 
spoke eloquent. — She did that work good. — Our friends arrived safely. 
— Ilis expressions sounded harshly. — She is a remarkable pretty girl. 
—My foot slipped, and I pretty near fell down. 

(926) He departed from thonco into a desert place. — I will send thee 
fer from hence to the Gentiles. — From hence I away 1 

(937) "V^Tiere art thou gone? — ^And he said unto mo, "Come up 
here." — The city is near, ohl let me escape there. — Where I am, 
there ye can not come. 

(938) He drew up a petition, where he represented his own merit.— 
The condition where I found him was deplorable. — ^He went to London 
last year, since when I have not seen him. 

(932) I can not do no more. — ^He will never be no taller. — He did 
not say nothing at all. — I have received no information on the subject, 
neither from him nor from his friend. — I can not see to write no more. 
— ^Nothing never can justify ingratitude. — (935) Be so kind as to tell 
me whether he will do it or no. 

(936) We should not be overcome totally by present events. — ^We 
always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. — It is impossible con- 
tinually to be at work.^Not only he found her employed, but pleased 
and tranquil also. — In the proper disposition of adverbs, the ear care- 
fully requires to be consulted as well as the sense. — They seemed to 
be nearly dressed alike. — (937) I wished that any one would hang me 
A hundred times. 

(938) The women contributed all their rings and jewels voluntarily 
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to assist the government. — ^He determined to invite back the king, 
and to call together his friends. — (938) Having not known or having 
not considered the measures proposed, he failed of success. 

(940) Theism can ' oii\y be opposed to polytheism. — By greatness I 
do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the distinctness 
of a whole view. — Only you have I known of all the nations of the 
earth. — In promoting the public good, we only discharge our duty. — 
lie only read one book, not two. — He read the book only, but did not 
keep it. — ^He only read the book, but not the letter. — He chiefly S]X)ke 
of virtue, not of vice. — He only reads English, not French. 

(941) Scholars should be taught to carefully scrutinize the senti- 
ments advanced in the books they read. — To make this sentence per- 
spicuous, it will be necessary to entirely remodel it. 






ConstrtLction of Coiy nnctioiis. 

044. EuLE XIX. — Conjunctions connect words, 
phrases, or sentences (5C1). 

045. Words of the saine cleuts, having a similar relation 

to another word to which they belong, are connected by a conjunction. 
Thus— 

1. Kouns OT pronouns ; as, ** James and John and /are here 

2. Adjectives ; as, " A prudent, hrave, and honorable man." 
8. Verbs ; as, " Caesar came, and saw, and conquered." 

4. Adverbs, or adverbs and adjuncts; as, "He won the prize 
fairly and honorably" or ** fairly and toith honor" or with 
fairness and toith honor," 
6. Prepositions ; as, " To and from the city.—" Up and down 

the hill." 
946» Verbs connected have the same suhject ; as, "James 
reads and torites." 

047» Nouns or pronouns connected in the nominative case, 
either as subjects or attributes, are related as such to the same 
verb ; as, " John and James are cousins." — " Ho is a gentleman and 
a sclu^ar" 

948. Nouns or pronouns connected in the possessive case limit 
the witne noun ; as, " John*s and James's books." 
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949» Nouns or pronouns, connected in the objective case, are 
the object of the same verb or preposition , as, " He studies grammar 
and logic." — " Give the books to him and me" 

950, When nominatives belong to different verbs, or verbs to 
different nominatives, the conjunction connects the sentences, 
not the words ; as, "John reads and Jam^s writes." 

951, Siuf/le sentences or clauses are connected by conjunc- 
tions, so as to form one cofnpound sentence; as, "I said that ye 
are gods ; but ye sliaU die" 

952, Similar sentences, whether dependent or independent, 
aro connected by the coiy unctions and, or, nor, hut, yet, etc 

953, JDependent clauses are connected with their leading 
clauses by such conjunctions, or other connective words, sis may pro- 
perly indicate the relation intended (962, 963). 

954, Conjunctions are frequently understood between the 
words or sentences connected ; as, " Caesar ca/m^, saw, and conquered** 
— " The men, women, and children, were present." — " It is the part of 
those that are great, to give ; of those that are poor, to ask."-^ 
** Learning collects materials ; wisdom applies them." 



Special Rules, 

955, RuLB 1. — Conjunctions connect the same moods and 

tejises of verbs, and the satne cases of nouns and pronouns ; as, 
**I)o good, and seek peace." — " Honor thy faiher and mother" 

[This rule applies to the infinitive a.nd participles.] 

956, Verbs of the same mood and tense, under this rule, are 
generally also in the same form, (476) ; as, " He reads and torites " 
— not, does write. 

957, Verbs in different clauses, connected by a conjunction, bat 
having a different construction, may be in different moods and tenses ; 
as, " I read that I may learn" 

958, When two or more verbs in the compound tenfies, or in 
the progressive or emphatic form, or in the passive voice, are con- 
nected, the auxiliary expressed with the first may be under^ 
stood to the rest ; as, " He can neither read nor write." — " Dili- 
gence should he commended and rewa/rded." Still, however, the repe- 
tition of the auxiliary is often more emphatic ; as, *• They shall come, 
and they shall declare his truth." 

959, Verbs of the same mood, tense, or form, connected as a coo 
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pound predicate (627), have the stihject expressed with the first and 
understood to the rest ; as, " Caesar came, saw, and conquered" 
But— 

060» When verbs connected are not of the same mood, tense, oi* 
form, and especially if contrcist or opposition, expressed by but, 
tlhoughf yetf is intended, the nominative is frequently repeated ; 
aa, " He came, but he would not stay." But still — 

961» This is to be regarded only as a general direction, in accord- 
ance with, perhaps, the majority of cases, but to which, as a rule, 
there are inany exceptions. The object aimed at is to secure 
euphony and perspicuity ; and when these are preserved with- 
out repeating the subject, it may be omitted ; as, " The two charges 
had been, and still a/re, united in one person." — North British Review, 

902. After expressions implying doubt, fear, or denial, the 

conjunction that is properly used — not lest, but, but that ; as, " I do 
not doubt thai he is honest." — " I am afraid thai he will die." Also, 
v)hai should never be used for that. Thus, " He will not believe but 
vihaJt I am to blame," should be, " but thai I am to blame." 

903. Rule 2. — Gertain, words in the antecedent clause of a 
sentence require corresponding connectives in the subsequent 
one ; thus : — 

• 1. In clauses or words simply connected — 

JRoth requires and (569) ; as, " Both he and I came." 

Eitlier or (570) ; as, " Mther he or I will come." 

NeUlier nor (570) ; as, " Neitlier he nor I came." 

WTietlier or ; as, " Whether he <?r I came." 

Though yet ; as, " Though he slay me, yet will I 

trust in him." 
Not only but also ; as, " Not ordy he but also his 

brother goes." 
2. In clauses connected so as to imply comparison — 

The comparative degree requires than ; as, " He is taXLer 

than I, 
Other requires tlian ; as, " It is no other than he" 

Else thati ; as, " What else do you expect than this ?" 

As a* (expressing equality) ; as, " He is a« tall as 

lam." 
As so (expressing equality) ; as, " As the day is, S9 

shall thy strength be." 
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So requires cw (with a negative, expressing inequality) ; «b, 

" He IS not so learned as liis brother.'* 

So that (expressing consequence); as, "He is so 

weak that he can not walk." 

Such us (expressing similarity); as, "He or stich * 

as he." 

Such that (with a finite verb, to express a cons^ 

quence) ; as, " The difiference is siich 
that all will perceive it." 

For as and so in comparison, see 531. For as, sometimes regarded 
as a relative, see 271 ; as a connective of words in apposition, 674. 
For the infinitive after so — as, see 884. 

'904, Andf or, nor^ do not require the corresponding antece> 
dent, and though does not always require yet. By poetic license 
(1048, 6), or and nor are sometimes used as antecedents, instead of 
either, neither (570). 

965* In sentences implying comparison , there is cortmionly 
an ellipsis in the second member, after than and as ; " My pun- 
ishment is greater than \that is which] I can bear." — " My punish- 
ment is as great as [that is which] I can bear." And sometimes 
in sentences not implying comparison, after though and if; as, 
" Though [it is] coarse it is good." — " He is kind, if [h>e is] sincere " 
(•78, 7). . 

966, A relative after than is put in the objective case ; as, 

** Satan, than whom none higher sat " (766, 2). This anomaly may 
be regarded as a case of simple enallage (1044, 4). 

967 • Rule 3. — Wlien a subsequent clause or part of a sen- 
tence is common to two different but connected antecedent clauses, it 
must be equally applicdble to both ; as, " That work always has been, 
and always will be, admired^ — ^" He is as tall, though not so hand- 
some, OA his brother" 

96 S. When this rule is violated, the correction is made, either — 

1. By altering one of the antecedent clauses, so that the subsec uent 
may be applicable to both. Thus, " The story has and will be be- 
lieved," is not correct, because, though we can say, icUl be believed, we 
can not say, has be believed. It should be, " The story has been, and 
will be believed," or — 

2. If this can not be done, we may complete the construction 
of ih^ first part by annexing its appropriate subsequent, and leave 
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the subsequent of the second understood. Thus, "He was more 
beloved, but not so much admired, as Cynthio," is not correct, because 
we can not say, " lie was more beloved as Cynthio." It should be, 
" He was more beloved than Cynthio, but not so much admired." 

909, The principle of this rule applies to the appropriate seleC" 
Hon of words, as well as to their constirvdlon. Thus, " This doc- 
trine is founded and consistent with the truth," should be, " founded 
upon and consistent wUh" etc. 

EXEECI8E8 TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the followiniQr sentences, point out the conjunctions, the words or 
sentences connected by them — see whether they correspond, according^ 
to the rule», and if not, correct, and give a reason for the change. 

(955) He reads and wrote well. — Anger glances into the breast of 
a wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of fools. — If he imder- 
stand the subject, and attends to it, he can scarcely fail of success. — 
Enjoying health, and to live in peace, are great blessings. — Be more 
anxious to acquire knowledge than about showing it. 

You and me are great friends. — This is a small matter between 
you and I. — My father and him are very, intimate. — ^He is taller than 
me ; but I am older than him. 

(956) He reads and writeth well. — He reads and does write well. — 
He reads and is writing well. — Does he not read and writes well f— 
Earth hath her solitudes, and so has life. 

(958) He can neither read nor can write. — I will come and will see 
you, and will tell you the whole story. 

(960) Can these persons consent to such a proposal, and will con- 
Bent to it? — ^How distinguished for talents he is, and how useful 
might be 1 — He could command his temper, though would not. 

(962) I do not deny but he has merit. — They were afraid lest you 
would be offended. — We were apprehensive lest some accident had 
happened to him. — ^We can not deny but what he was ill-treated. 

(983, 1) It is neither cold or hot. — ^It is so clear as I need not ex- 
plain it. — The relations are so uncertain, as that they require much 
examination. — The one is equally deserving as the other. — I must bo 
BO candid to own that I have been mistaken. — He was as angry as he 
could not speak. — Though he slay me, so will I trust in him. — ^He 
must go himself, or send a servant. — There is no condition so secure 
as can not admit of change. — He is not so eminent and as much 
esteemed as he thinks himself to be. 
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(963, 2) He has little more of the scholar besides the name. — ^Bo 
ready to succor such persons who need thy assistance. — They had no 
sooner risen but they applied themselves to their studies. — These 
savagfe people seemed to have no other element bwt war. — ^He gained 
nothing further by his speech but only to be commended for his 
eloquence. — This is none other but the gate of Paradise. 

(987) I always have, and I always shall be of this opinion. — ^He is 
bolder, but not so wise as his companion. Sincerity is as valuable, and 
even more so than' knowledge. — Will it be urged that the«e books 
are as old or even older than tradition ? — This book is preferable and 
cheaper than the other. 



Inteijeotions. 

970. Rule XX. — Interjections have no grant" 
matical connection vrith the other words in a sentence 
(556). 

y71» After interjections, pronouns of the first iwreon are com- 
monly in the objective case ; those of the second, in the nofni^ 
native; as, " Ah me 1*'—" O thou !" * 

•072, In neither of these, however, does the case depend on the 
interjection. The objective is commonly thought to be governed by 
a word understood ; tlius, " Ah [pity] 7ne !** — " Ah [what will become 
of] me!" The nominative is commonly the nominative of the 
person addressed (773). 



General Rule of Syntax. 

973. In every sentence, the words employed, and the 
order in which they are arranged, should he such as clearly 
and properly to express the idea intended j and at the same 
time, all the parts of the sentence should correspond, and a 
regular and dependent construction be preserved 
throughout. 
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97 4 • This may be regarded as a general rule, applicable to every 
case, and therefore comprehending all the preceding. Though these 
are so fall and minute as to embrace almost every thing belonging to 
the proper construcnon of sentences, yet there will sometimes occur 
instances of impropriety in the use, and arrangement, and connection 
of words, for the avoiding or correcting of which no very specific rule 
can be given. 

075m Among the evils to be guarded against, under this general 
role, are the following : — 

1. The use of words which do not correctly or properly convey 

the idea intended, or which convey another with equal 
propriety. 

2. The arrangement of words and clauses in such a way that their 

relation to other words and clauses is dotibtfulf or difficult 
to be perceived. 

8. The separating of adjuncts (541) from their prici- 
pals, and placing them so that they may be joined to words 
to which they do not belong (832). 

4. The separating of relative clauses improperly from their 

antecedents (755, 759). 

5. Using injudiciously, or too frequently, the third personal 

j^ossessive protioun, especially in indirect discourse 
(1129). 

EXEECISES. 

The following sentences are not grammatically incorrect, but from 
some of the causes mentioned above, are obscure, inelegant, ambigitous. 
or unintelligible. Let the pupil point out the error and correct it, and 
give a reason for the correction. 

The son said to his father that he had sinned against heaven. — A 
&rmer went to a lawyer, and told him that his bull had gored his 
ox. — ^The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled about, 
and halted with the river on their backs. — ^Nor was Philip wanting 
to corrupt Demosthenes, as he had most of the leading men of 
Greece. — ^Parmenio had served, with great fidelity, Philip the father 
of Alexander, as well as himself, for whom he first opened the way 
into Asia. — Belisarius was general of all the forces under Justinian 
the First, a man of rare valor. — Lysias pronused his father never to 
abandon his friends. — Carthage was demolished . to the ground, so 
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that we are unable to say wliere it stood, at this day. — ^Thus ende^ 
the war with Antiochus, twelve years after the second Punic war, and 
two after it had been begun. — Claudius was iconized among the 
gods, who scarcely deserved the name of a man. 

070. Another class of improprieties arises from the improx)er 
Oinission of words, by which the grammatical construction of a 
sentence is broken up. As a general rule, the fewer the words by 
which we express our ideas, the better, provided the meaning is 
clearly brought out. This may often be done without using all the 
words necessary to the full grammatical form of a sentence ; and hence, 
as the tendency always is to abbreviate speech, such words as can be 
spared, according to the usage of the language, are properly omitted. 
This omission is called 

Ellipsis (1044, 1). 

Respecting the use of this figure, nothing more definite can bo laid 
down than what is contained in the following 

Special Utiles* 

977 • Rule 1. — An ellipsis , or omission of words, is admis~ 
sihle when they can he supplied by the mind with such certainty and 
readiness as not to obscure the sense. Thus, 

Instead of saying, " He was a learned man, and he was a wise man, 
and he was a good man," we may say, " He was a learned, wise, and 
good man." 

97 s, According, to common usage, an ellipsis of the different 
parts of speech is allowed in the following cases, viz. : — 

1. Noun and Pronoun, — When two or more things are as- 
serted of the same subject, the noun or pronoun is expressed before 
the first verb, and omitted before the rest. Also, when the same noun 
or pronoun is the object of several verbs, it is omitted after all except 
the last ; as, " I love, fear, and respect him," instead of, " I love him^ 
/fear him, and /respect him." 

2. A noun is frequently omitted after the comparative degree ; as, 
** I will pull down my bams, and build greater [bams]." 

3. When two or more adjectives qualify the same noun, the nonn 
is omitted after all except the last ; as, " A great, wise, and good 
man^ for " A great man, a wise man, and a good man." 
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4. Adjective and Article. — When an adjective qualifies two 
or more noons, it is omitted before all except the first only ; as, " Good 
qualities and actions." — " Happy boys and girls." — " He is an honest, 
learned, and well-bred man," for* " an honest, a learned, and a welL 
bred man." 

5. Verbs. — A verb is often omitted after its subject, preceded by 
the oomparative degree ; as, " He is wiser than I [aw]." — " I am 
younger than ho [is]" 

6. When several clauses como together, having the same predicate 
verb, the verb is often expressed in the first, and omitted in the rest ; 
as, ** The Italians ha/oe imitated the Latins ; the English, the Italians ; 
and the Americans, the English." Sometimes it is omitted in the first, 
and expressed in the last ; as, " Not only men, but nations, imitate 
one another." 

7. The verb to be, with its subject, in dependent clauses, is often 
omitted after the connectives, if, tliough, yet, when, etc. ; as, 
** Study, if [it is] neglected, becomes irksome." — " Though \h6 waii\ 
poor, he was honest " (965). 

8. In poetry, verbs which express address or answer, are 
often omitted ; as, " To him the prince [replied]" Also, when the 
words connected readily indicate what the verb must be, if expressed ; 
as, "Til hence toLondon."—"rili»."— " J.«7ay, old man!"— 5AaA». 
•• Up, up, Glenarkin 1"— W. Scott. 

0. The verb is often omitted in the second clause of a sentence 
after the auxiliary, when the same verb is used in the first 
dauso ; as, "You have read, but I have not [read]." Also, verbs con- 
nected in the same voice, mood, and tense, having the auxiliary with 
the first, omit it with the rest ; as, " He vnU be loved and respected for 
his yirtnes." 

10. Adverb. — ^When an adverb modifies more words than one, 
it IB placed only with the last ; as, " He spoke and acted grace- 
fulfy." 

11. Preposition. — ^When the same preposition connects two or 
more subsequent tenns of a relation with one anteceelent term, 
is it usually omitted before all except the first ; as, " Over the 
hills and valleys." — " Through the woods and wilds." 

12. Ckmjunction. — When sei^eraZ words and clauses come 
together in the same construction, the conjunction is sometimes omit- 
ted entirely, sometimes between each pair, and sometimes before all 
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except the last ; as, " He caused the blind to see, the lame to iiralk, 
the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansed." — " We ran hither and 
thither, seeking novelty and change, sympathy and pastime, com- 
munion and love." — " Youth is the season of joy, of bliss, oC strength, 
and pride." 

13. Interjection, — ^The interjections are never omitted ; but, in 
the expression of sudden emotion, all but the most important words 
are commonly omitted ; as, " Well done I" for, " I'hat is well done I" 
Also, after interjections, there is often an ellipsis of the obvious word ; 
as, " O for a lodge," etc., that is, " how I lang for a lodge," etc.^- 
" A horse I a horse I my kingdom for a horse 1" that is, " Bring me 
a horse. Itoould give my kingdom for a horse." 

979, RuLB 2. — An ellipsis is tiot oMowahle^ when it tootUd 
obscttre the sentence, weaken its force, or he attended with an impro^ 
priety ; as, " We si)eak that we do know," for that which, etc. 

980. In general, no word should be omitted by ellipsis, that is 
necessary to the usual construction or harmony of a sentence, or 
to render the meaning perspicuous. 

981. Articles, pronouns, and prepositions, shotild always be 
repeated when the words with which they stand connected are 
used emphatically. Under such circumstances, even nouns, ad- 
jectives, and verbs, must often be repeated ; as, " Not only the year, 
but the day and the hour were appointed." 

982, It is generally improper, except in poetry, to omit the ante^ 
cedent to a relative; and it is always so, to omit a relative, when 
it is in the nominative. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, omit such words as are not necessary to 
the sense : — 

(978, 1) Cicero was an eloquent man, an able man, a generous man, 
and he was a truly patriotic man. — Avarice and cunning may gain an 
estate ; but avarice and cunning can not gain Mende. — (978, 4) He has 
an affectionate brother and an a£fectionate sister. — (978, 6) Genuine 
virtue supposes orfr benevolence to be strengthened and to he con- 
firmed by principle. — ^Perseverance in laudable pursuits will reward 
all our toils, and will produce effects beyond our calculation. — 
(978, 10) We often commend imprudently, as well as censure impru- 
dently.— <978, 11) Changes are almost constantly taking place in menb 
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and in manners, in opinions and in customs, in privato fortunes and 
in public conduct. — (978, 1, 6, 9) Ue is temperate, lie is disinterested, 
he is benevolent. — He regards the truth, but thou dost not regard it 
— ^We succeeded, but they did not succeed. 

In the folloi?^g sentences, supply the words improperly omitted, 
and state why they should be restored : — 

(979) We are naturally inclined to praise who praise us, and t^ 
flatter who flatter us. — Who best can suffer best can do. — His honoi, 
interest, religion, were all embarked in this undertaking. — Many days. 
and even weeks, pass away unimproved. — The captain had several 
men died in his ship. — That is a property most men have, or at least 
may attain. — This property has or will be sold. — It requires few 
talents to which most men are not bom, or at least may not acquira 
— The people of this country possess a healthy climate and soil. — I 
have pnrchaBed a house and orchard. 



SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

983. Syntactical Far sing includes etymological, 
aud adds to it a statement of the relation in which 
words stand -to each other, and the rules according to 
which they are combined in phrases and sentences. 

Before parsing a sentence syntactically, it should first be anor' 
lyzed, as directed (658), and exemphfied (659). 

Model of Syntactical Parsing. 

" The minutest plant or animal, if attentively examined, affords a 
thousand wonders, and obliges iis to admire and adore the Omnipotent 
hand by which it was created." 

This sentence contains all the parts of speech except the interjection. 
It is parsed etymologically (581, 582), and analyzed (659, 7), which 
see. It may now be parsed syntactically, as follows ; — 

The is the definite akticlb ; it belongs to plant or animal 

(711), and shows these words to be limited. — ^Rule III., 
2, " The article the is put," etc. (707). 

mintUett, • • • is an adjective, compared here by er and egt, superla. 
tive, and qualifies plant or animal, — Rule XL, 1, " An 
acyective or participle," etc. (676). 
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plant is a noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, the flmb- 

ject of affords and obliges. — ^Ritle VI., " The subject ot 
a finite verb," etc (760). 

or is a disjunctivb conjunction, distributive, connectingr 

as alternates plant and animal (567). — Bulb XIX., 
" Conjunctions connect," etc. (944). 

animal is a noun, neuter, in the nominative singular — same as 

plant — and connected with it by or. 

\f is a CONJUNCTION, continuative ; it connects its clause 

with the preceding as a condition. — Rule XIX., " Con- 
junctions connect," etc. (944). 

1^. . (understood) is a third personal pbonoun, neuter, in 

the nominative singular ; it stands for plant or animal. 
Rule IV., 2, " When a pronoun refers," etc. (730) ; and 
is the subject of is examined. — ^Rule VI., " The subject 
of a finite verb," etc. (760). 

is examined, is a verb, transitive, regular,* in the present indicative, 
passive, expressing an act done to its subject it, with 
which it agrees. — Rule VIII., "A verb agrees," etc 
(776). 

aUentvoeHy . . is an adverb, derived from attentive, and compared by 
m>ore and most ; it modifies is examined. — Rule XVUL, 
Adverbs modify," etc (922). 

affords. ..... is a verb, transitive, regular ; in the present indicative, 

active, third person singular ; agrees with, and afiirms 
of plant or ammaZ. —Rule 3 under Rule VIIL, " Two 
or more substantives singular," etc. (785). 

a. is the indefinite article, and belongs to thousand. 

It shows that the number is regarded as one aggregate 

(716).— Rule HI., 1, " The article a or «»," etc. (707, 

726). 
VuMsand. ... is a numeral adjectivb, cardinal, qualifying wonders. 

—Rule II., 1, "An adjective or participle," etc. (676). 

ibonders is a noun, neuter, in the objective plural, the object of 

affords. — Rule X., "A substantive being the object," 
etc (801). 



* Conjugating is here omitted for brevity, it being uxmeceasary, b©- 
cause the verb is mentioned as regular (491, noto). 



.* • 
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and is a copulativb conjunction ; it connects affords and 

obliges, — ^Rulb XIX., " Conjunctions connect/' etc. (944). 

obliges is the same as affords. See above. 

Its is a PERSONAL PRONOUN, first person, masculine or 

feminine, in the objective plural, the object of obliges. — 
RuLB X. (801). It is at the same time the subject of to 
admire and to adore. — Rule 8 under Rule XV., " The 
infinitive aa the subject," etc. (872, 873). 

to admire, . . is a verb, transitive, regular, in the present infinitive, 
active, governed by obliges. — Rule XV., " The infinitive 
mood is governed," etc. (865). 

and is a copulative conjunction ; it connects to admire 

and to adore. — Rule XIX., ** Conjunctions connect," 
etc. (944). 

to adore is the same in parsing and construction as to admire. 

the is the definite article ; it belongs to hand, and 

• shows it to be limited. — ^Rulb III., 2, " The article the" 

etc. (707). 

Omnipotent. . is an adjectiyb, not compared, because it does not 
admit of increase (223). It qualifies hand. — ^Rulb II., 1, 
" An adjective or participle," etc. (676). 

Acmd is a noun, neuter, in the objective singular, object of to 

admire and to adore. — Rule X. (801). 

by is a preposition ; it shows the relation between which, 

the subsequent term (538, 539), and was created, the 
antecedent term.—** A preposition is a word," etc. (538). 

whieh is a relattve pronoun, neuter, in the objective singu- 
lar ; refers to, and agrees with, h^and as its antecedent. — 
Rule V., " The relative agrees," etc. (742), and is the 
object of the relation expressed by the preposition by. — 
Rule XI., ** A substantive being the object,' etc. (818). 
It connects its clause with hand, and describes it (644, 
614,5). 

U is a PRONOUN, same as before ; is the subject of was^ 

created. — Rule VI., ** The subject of a finite verb," etc. 
(760). 

UMtereaited.. is a verb, transitive, regular, in the past indicative, 
'passive, third person singular; affirms of, and agrees 
with i^.— Rule VIIL, '* A verb agrees," etc (776). 
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In the same manner, parse the other sentences analyzed (659) ; and 
analyze and parse the exercises following them (^age 143), and any 
correct sentences from any good author. 

Promiscuous Exercises 

ON THE BULBS OP SYNTAX, ETC. 

^^ In the preceding " Exercises to be Corrected,"* care has been 
taken to insert such examples only as can be corrected by the rule, or 
the observations under which they are placed, or by those which 
precede them. In the following " Promiscuous Exercises," no par- 
ticular arrangement is observed. Every sentence contains one error, 
many of them two, and some of them three or more. Many of the. 
errors, too, are such as are often made, and, on account of our familiar- 
ity with them, are not so readily noticed. For example, nobody 
would say, " Him writes." Some, perhaps, might say, " Here is the 
man whom everybody says is the writer of that letter ;" and yet the 
error in both is the same, and violates Rule VI. In all these exam- 
pies for correction, the object aimed at is to put the pupil in posses- 
sion of the idea intended to be expressed — and the exorcise for him is 
to express that idea grammatically, in the best manner. There can 
be no danger of imitating an expression which he is forewarned is 
wrong •, while it wilT exercise his judgment to detect the error, test 
Ids knowledge of grammar, and be a profitable exercise in composi- 
tion to put the sentence right. 

All these exercises may first be corrected orally — showing wherein 
each is wrong, and why^KJorrecting the error, and giving a reason 
for the change made They may then be ivritten out in a cor^ 
Tected stute* After that, each sentence may be analyzed 88 
directed (658), and then parsed syntactically as directed (983). 

1. — 1. Too great a variety of studies perplex and weaken the judg- 
ment. — 2. I called to see you, but you was not at home. — 3. To act 
with caution, but with steadiness and vigor, distinguish the manly 
character. — 4. The train of our ideas are often interrupted. — 5. They 
were both unfortunate, but neither of them were to blame. 

^ 2. — 1. We arrived safely at our journey's end. — 2. That is a matter 
of no cx)n8equence between you and I. — 3. This should not happen 
between such friends as him and me. — 4. Them that seek knowledge 
will find it. — 5. Such are the men whom, we might suppose, know 
better. — 6. Our welfare and security consists in imity, . 7. — All the 
world is spectators of your conduct. 
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3. — ^1. Nothings is more lovelier than virtue. — 2. His asBodates in 
wickedness will not fail to mark the alteration of his conduct. — 3. He 
is taller than me, but 1 am stronger than him. — 4. Neither riches or 
"beauty furnish solid peace and contentment. — 5. The abuse of mercies 
ripen us for judgments. — 6. John, William, and Henry's hats were 
stolen. — ^7. A mans manners frequently influence his fortime. — 8. 
Much depends on this rule being observed. — 9. Such will ever be the 
effect of youth associating with vicious companions. — 10. Give to 
every one their due. 

4 — 1. He writes tolerable well. — 2, Three months' notice are re- 
quired to be given previous to a pupil's leaving of the school. — 3. 
That rose smells sweetly.— 4. He employed another friend of his 
fisher to assert his claim — [whose claim ?] — 5. A soul inspired with 
the love of truth will keep all his powers attentive to the pursuit of 
it. — ft. It is the duty of every one to be careful of their reputation. — 7. 
It is remarkable, his continual endeavors to serve us. — 8. Tliis mode 
of expreeeion has been formerly in use. — ^9. He promised long ago, 
that he had attended to that matter. — 10. He was expected to have 
arrived earlier. 

5. — 1. Twice three are six. — 2. Five are the half of ten. — 3. Nine are 
not an even number. — 4. One man and one boy is sufficient. — 5. Two 
is better than one. — 6. T'wo are an even number — ^three are not. — 7. 
Three-fourths are more than one-half. — 8. A drove of forty heads of 
oattle passed along. 

6. — 1. Molasses are thicker than water. — 2. Wheat is being sold for 
a dollar a bushel, and oats is in demand. — 3. The news by the last 
axrival is better than were expected. — 4. Do you not think he writes 
good?— 6 The wind blows coldly from the north, and the snow lies 
deeply on the ground. — 6. James is as tall, if not taller than I am. 
— 7. He puts down the mighty, and exalteth the humble. — 8. Piety 
toward God, as well as sobriety and virtue, are necessary to happi- 
ness. 

7. — ^1. Take care who you admit into friendship. — 2. I always under- 
stood it to be he, whom they said wrote that book. — 3. If I was him, 
I would take more care for the future.— 4. We were in Havre when 
the revolution broke out at France. — 5. I have been to Boston for a 
few days, and spend the time very pleasant. — 6. That is the man and 
the horse which we met before. 

8. — 1. This excellent person was fully resigned either to have 
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13. — 1. I was engaged formerly in that business, but I never tfhal] 
be again concerned in it. — 2. We do those things frequently which 
WB repent of afterward. — 3. That picture of your mother's is a very 
exact resemblance of her.— 4. In reference to that transaction, he de- 
served punishment as mu^h or more than his companion& — 5. BiVery 
one of thoae pleasures that are pursued to excess, convert themselves 
into poison. — 6. By these attainments are the master honored, and the 
scholar encouraged. — 7. The temple consisted of one great and seve- 
ral smaller edifices. — 8. Whether he will be learned or no, depends on 
his application. 



A lAM of Improper Expressions. 

SELECTED CHIEFLY FROM FICKEBING'S YOOABtFLABY. 

Improper. Proper. 

The (done God. The alone motive. The one God. The only motive. 

I an*t; you an*t; he em% etc. I am not ; you are not ; he is not, 

etc. 

Any manner of means. Any means. 

He was walking hack and forth. backward and forward. 

His argument was hosed on this His argument was founded on this 

fieust. fact. 

The money was ordered paid. The money was ordered to be x>aid. 

I ealeuUUe to leave town soon. I intend to leave town soon. 

A chunk of bread. A piece of bread. 

A dffoer house. A good house. 

He eondiusU well. He conducts himself well, respect- 
ably. 

He is considerable of a scholar. He is a pretty good scholar. 

His faixm was convenient to mine. His farm was contiguous to mine, 

close. 

He is a decent scholar, writer. He is a pretty good scholar, writer. 

Her situation was distressing to a was extremely distressing. 

degree. 

A total destitution of capacity. A total want of capacity. 

The United States, or either of The United States, or any of them, 

them. 

EguaUp a» well ; as good, etc f^qually well, or just as well, eta 
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lived or to hare died. — 2. Between he and I there is some disparity 
t>f years, but none between he and she. — 3. To be moderate in our 
tiews, and proceeding temperately in the pursuit of them, is the best 
way to insure success. — 4. If he does but consider the subject, he will 
no doubt change his opinion. — 5. Ignorance is the mother of fear, as 
well as admiration. — 6. Let him be whom he may, I can not wait 
for him. 

9. — 1. Many have profited from the misfortunes of othera — 2. 
Many ridiculous customs have been brought in use during the hun- 
dred last years. — 3. Is there any person who you can send on that 
bualDesB ?— 4. A truth is virtue to which we should pay little regard. 
^-5. The people of the United States ei^oys a free Constitution and 
laws. — 6. The pyramids of Egypt stood more than three thousand 
years. — 7. It is thought they have been built by the Egyptian kings. 

10. — ^1. He only got the money for a few days. — 2, He was mistaken 
evidently in his calculations. — 8. No man is fit for free conversation, 
for the inquiry after truth, if he be exceedingly reserved ; if he be 
haughty, and proud of his knowledge ; if he be positive and dogma- 
tical in Lis opinions ; if he be one who always affects to outshine all 
the company ; if he be fretful and peevish ; if he affect wit, and is ftill 
of puns, or quirks,.or quibbles. — 4. Humility neither seeks the last 
place, or the last word. — 5. EJither wealth or power may ruin their 
possessor. — 6. Art thou the man who hast dared to insult me ? — ^7. 
Oh that the winter was gone I 

11. — 1. We are often disappointed of things which, before i)066e8- 
sion, promised much enjoyment. — 2. He was accused with acting un- 
fairly, at least in a manner illy adapted for conciliating regard. — 3. 
There is more business done in New York than in any city of the 
United States. — 4. The ship Panama is early expected finom Canton 
in the spring. — 5. Every year, every day, and every hour, bring their 
changes. 

12. — 1. No power was ever yet intrusted to man without a lialnlily 
to abuse. — 2. A conceited fool is more abominable than all fools. — 3. 
My gravity never did no one any harm.^4. Expectation and reality 
makes up the sum total of life. — 5. Music, the love of it, and the prac- 
tice of it, seems to pervade all creation. — 6. The author dreads the 
critic, the miser dreads the thief, the criminal dreads the judge, the 
horse dreads the whip, the lamb dreads the wolf— all after their kind. 
— 7. The intellectual and moral censor both have the same ends in 
view. 
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13. — 1. I was engSLged. formerly in that business, but I never tfhal] 
be attain concerned in it. — 2. We do those thiu^ frequently which 
WB repent of afterward. — 3. That picture of your mother's is a very 
exact resemblauce of her. — 4. In reference to that transaction, he de- 
served punishment as mu^h or more than his companions. — 5. BiVery 
one of thoae pleasures that are pursued to excess, convert themselves 
into poison. — 6. By these attainments are the master honored, and the 
scholar encouraged. — 7. The temple consisted of one great and seve- 
ral smaller edifices. — 8. Whether he will be learned or no, depends on 
his ap pl ica t i o n. 



A List of Improper Expressions. 

SELECTED CHIEFLY FROM FICEERING'S YOOABULABY. 

Improper. Proper. 

The dUme Gk)d. The alone motive. The one God. The only motive. 

I an*t ; you a/rCt ; he «»'*, etc. I am not ; you are not ; he is not, 

etc. 

Any marmer of means. Any means. 

He was walking Jxick and forth. backward and forward. 

His argument was hosed on this His argument was founded on this 

fieu^ fact. 

The money was ordered paid. The money was ordered to be x>aid. 

I ealcuJUxte to leave town soon. I intend to leave town soon. 

A chunk of bread. A piece of bread. 

A ekn&r house. A good house. 

He eandtusts well. He conducts himself well, respect- 
ably. 

He is eansiderdble of a scholar. He is a pretty good scholar. 

His faam was convenient to mine. His farm was contiguous to mine, 

close. 

He is a decent scholar, writer. He is a pretty good scholar, writer. 

Her situation was distressing to a was extremely distressing. 

degree. 

A total destitution of capacity. A total want of capacity. 

The United States, oi eitJier oi The United States, or any of them, 

them. 

EquaU^ a% well ; as good, etc finally well, or just as weU, eta 
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Improper, Proper, 

Mr. A B , Esq. A B , Esq. 

I expect he most have died long I think he must have died, etc. 

ago. 

These things are In a bad fix. Jn a bad state or condition. 

Will you fix these things for me ? Will you put these things in oider 

for me ? 

What ^o folks think of it ? What do people think of it ? 

Talents of the highest grade. Talents of the highest order. 

Do you love play ? I gtiess I do. there is no doubt of that. 

We may hope the assistance of We may hope for the assistance of 

Ood. God. 

A horse colt ; a mure colt. A colt ; a filly. 

It would illy accord. It would ill accord. 

Wlien did you come in town ? When did you come into town? 

A lengthy sermon, etc A long sermon, etc. 

Why don't you strike like I do ? as I do, or like as I do ? 



PUNCTUATION. 

984. JPunctuation treats of the points and 

Ofnarks used in writing. 

085» The use of these points is to mark the divisions of a 
sentence f in order to show the meaning more clearly, and to serve 
as a guide in the pauses and inflections required in reading. 

080, The principal marks used for this purpose are the follow- 
ing: The comma {,), the semicolon {;), the colon (:), the 
period (.), the interrogation point (?), the ejcclamation 
point (!), the dash (— ), the parenthesis (), the brackets 

[]. 

087» With respect to the length of the pauses indicated by these 
marks, no very definite rule can be given ; the same point in 
certain kinds of composition, and in certain positions, requiring some- 
times a longer and sometimes a shorter pause. 

088, As a general rule, the comma marks the shortest pause ; the 
semicolon^ a pause double that of the conmia ; the colon, a pauM 
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donble that of the semicolon ; and the period, a pause still longer 
than that of the colon. 

The Comma. 

980, The comma is generally used in those parts of a sentence 
in which a short pause is required, and to mark a connection next in 
ckMenesB to that which is unbroken. 

SpediU MiUes. 

990. Bulb 1. — In a short, sitnple sentence, the comma is 
not used ; as, " Hope is necessary in every condition of Ufa" 

991. Rule 2. — When the logical subject of a verb is rendered 
long by the addition of several adjuncts, or other qualifying words, 
to the granmiatical subject, a comma is usually inserted before the 
verb ; as, "A steady and undivided attention to one subject, is a sure 
mark of a superior mind." 

992. Rule 8. — In complex and compound sentences, the 
clauses or members are usually separated by commas ; as, " Crafty 
men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use 
them." But when the clauses are short, or closely connected, the 
comma is not used ; as, " Revelation tells us Juno we may attain hap- 
piness." 

993. Rule 4 — Two words of the same class, connected by a 
conjimction expressed, do not admit a comma between them ; as, 
" The earth and the moon are planets." — " He is a toise and prudent 
man." — " He catches and arrests the hours." — ** He acts prudently and 
fiigoTOUslyJ* But when the conjunction is not expressed, a comma is 
inserted after each ; as, "Reason, virtue y answer one great aim." But, 
of two adjectives, the last should not be separated by a comma from 
its noun ; as, '' He is a plain, Jumest man." Nor can two adjectives 
be separated from each other by a» comma when used together as a 
compound adjective ; as, " A Mg7U-red color." 

994 Rule 5.—3fore than two words of the same class, con- 
nected by conjunctions expressed or understood, have a comma after 
each ; as, " Poetry, music, and painting, are fine arts." But when 
the words connected are adjectives., the last should not be separated 
from its noun by a comma after it ; as, " David was a vjise, brave, and 
prudent king." 

995. Rule 6.— Words used in pairs take a comma after each 
pair ; as, " Anarchy and confrision, poverty and distress, desolation 
and ruin, are the consequences of civil war." 
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. 996. RuLB 7,— Nouns in apposition are separated by a 
comma, when the latter noon has several words or adjuncts connected 
with it , as, " Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles." But a anglo noun 
in apposition with another is not separated bj a comma ; as, " Paul 
the apostle." 

997* Rule 8.— The nominative independent, and the 

nominative absolute (7G8), with the words dependent on them, are 
separated by commas from the rest of the sentence ; as, " My son, 
hear the instruction of thy father."—" I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant." — " The time of youth being precious, we should devote it to 
improvement." — " To confess the truth, I was in fault." 

998. Rule Q.— Comparative and antithetical clauses vn 

separated by a comma ; thus, " As the hart ]mnteth after the water- 
brooks, so doth my soul pant after thee." — " Though deep, yet clear ; 
though gentle, yet not dull." But when tbe comparison is short, and 
the connection intimate, the comma is not used ; as, " Wisdom is 
bettor than rubies." 

999. Rule 10. — ^The adverbs nay^ so, hence, again, first, 
secondlf/, etc., when considered imiwrtant, and particularly at the 
beginning of a sentence, should be separated from the context by a 
comma : as, " Nay, but we will serve the Lord." So also, as and 
thus, introducing an example or quotation, as in tbe preceding 
sentence. 

1000. Rule 11. — A relative with its clause, explanatory of 
its antecedent, is usually separated from the rest of a sentence ; as, 
" He, who disregards the good opinion of the world, must be utterly 
abandoned," or, " He must be utterly abandoned, who disregards," 
etc. But wlien the relative, with its clause, is restrictive (267, 2), and 
the connection so close that it can not be separated, the comma is not 
used ; as, " Self-deuial is the sacrifice wMcJi virtue must make." 

1001. Rule 12. — TJiat, used as a conjunction, and preceded by 
another clause, usually has a comma before it ; as, " Be virtuous, that 
you may be happy." But when the clause introduced by tTutt is the 
subject or the object of the verb in the preceding clause, the comma 
is not inserted ; as, " It is well tJiat he should know it." — " I said tTiat 
ye are gods." 

1002. Rule 13. — When a verb is understood^ a comma must 
be inserted ; as, " Reading makes a full man ; conversation, a read> 
man ; and writing, an exact man." 



-^ w. 
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lOB^ Rule 14. — Wards repeated are separated by a comma ; 
as, " Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God Almighty." — " No, no, no, it 
con not be." 

1004:. Rule 15. — Inverted sentences ^ by throwing two or 
more words out of their regular connection, often require a comma ; 
as, " To God, all things are possible." Not inverted, it would be, 
"All things are possible to God." — "His delight was, to assist the 
distressed. In the natural order, *' To assist the distressed was his 
delight" 

It OS* Rule 1G. — ^A short expiression^ in the matter of a 
quotation, is sex)arated by commaa; as, "Plutarch calls lying, tJie 
mee of slaves." Also the verbs say, v'^, and the like, with their 
dependent words introducing a quotation or remark, are usually 
separated by commas ; as, " The book of nature, md he, is open 
.before thee." — " I say unto all, watch." 

1006. Rule 17. — Adjectives ^ participles , adverbs, in^ 
finitives, etc., when separated from the word on which they depend, 
or, when accompanied ty several adjuncts, commonly require commas 
be inserted ; as, " His talents, formed for great enterprises, could 
fedl of rendering him conspicuous." — " To conclude, I can only 
say this." — " We must not, how&eer, neglect our duty*" 



The Semicolon. 

loot. The sevnicolon is used to separate the parts of a sentence 
which are less closely connected than those which are separated 
by the comma, and more closely than those which are separated by 
the colon* 

Genereil JRule* 

100S» The parts of a itontence separated by a semicoloni should 

contain in themselves a complete and independent proposi^ 

Hon, but still having a connection with the other parts. 

> • 

Special JRules* 

1009. Rule 1.— »When the first division of a sentence contains a 
complete proposition, but is followed by a clause added as an infe^ 
rence or reason^ or to give some explanation, the part thus added 
must be separated by a semicolon ; as, " Perform your duty fiiithfully ; 
for this will procure you the blessing of heaven." — "The oratop 
makes the truth plain to his hearers ; he awakens them ; he excites 
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them to action ; he shows them their impending danger." — ** Be at 
peace with many ; nevertheless, have but few counselors." 

1010. Rule 2. — When neveral short sentences , complete 
in themselves, but having a slight connection in idea, follow in suc- 
cession, they should bo separated by a semicolon ; as, " The epic poem 
recites the exploits of a hero ; tragedy represents a disastrous event ; 
comedy ridicules the vices and follies of mankind ; pastoral poetiy 
describes rural life ; and elegy displays the tender emotions of the 
heart." 

1011. Rule 3. — When a sentence conasts of several mem^ 
be^'s, and these members are complex, and subdivided by commas, 
the larger divisions of the sentence are sometimes separated by a 
semicolon ; as, " As the desire of approbation, when it works according 
to reason, improves the amiable part of our species in everything that 
is laudable ; so nothing is more destructive to them, when it is go- 
verned by vanity and folly." 

1012. Rule 4 — ^When a general term has several others, as par- 
ticulars, in apposition under it, the general term is separated from 
the particulars by a semicolon, and the particulars, from each oth' 
by commas ; as, " Adjective pronouns are divided into fodr cl 
possessive, distributive, demonstrative, and indefinite." But if the 
word narndy be introduced, the separation is made by a comma only. 

The Colon. 

10 IS. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, less connected than those wliich are separated by a semicolon, 
but not so independent ad to require a period. 

Special Mules. 

1014. Rule 1.-^A colon is used when a sentence id complete 
in itself, in both sense and construction, but is followed by some 
additional remark or illustration, depending upon it in sense, though 
not iir Syntax ; as, " The brute arrives at a point of perfection that he 
can never pass : in a few years he has all the endowments of which 
he is capable." — " Study to acquire a habit of thinking : nothing is 
more important." 

1015. Rule 2.— When several short sentences follow in suc- 
cession, each containing a complete sense in itself, but all having a 
common depend '.nee on some subsequedit clause ; these sen- 
tences are separat ) 1 from the subsequent clause by a colon, and from 
each other by a sendcolon ; as, " That Nature is unUmited in her 
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operations ; that she has inexhanstible resources in reserve ; that 
knowledge will always be progressive ; and that all future genera* 
tions will continue to make discoveries : these are among the asser* 
tions of philosophers." 

lOlG* Rule 3. — A colon (sometimes a semicolon) may be used 
when an example, a quotation, or a speech is introduced ; as, 
" Always remember this ancient maxim : * Know thyself/ " — " The 
Scriptures give us an animated representation of the Deity in these 
words : * God is love/ " 

1017 • Rule 4 — The insertion or omission of a conjunction 
before the concluding member of a sentence frequently determines 
the use of the colon or semicolon. When the conjunction is not 
expressed before the concluding -member^ which would 
otherwise be separated by a semicolon, the colon is used ; but when the 
conjunction is expressed, the semicolon; as, "Apply yourself to 
leammg : it will redound to your honor." — " -^.pply yourself to learn* 
ing ; for it will redound to your honor." 

The Period. 

1018* The period separates sentences which are complete 
in sense, and not connected in either meaning or grammatical con- 
struction ; thus, " Fear God. Honor the king. Have charity toward 
all men." 

1019m But when short sentences are connected in mean-* 
ing, but not in construction, they are separated by a semicolon 
(1010). 

1020, Long sentences, if complete, even though grammat- 
ically connected by conjunctions, often insert a period (563) ; thus, 
" He who lifts up himself to the notice and observation of the world, 
», of aU men, the least likely to avoid censure. For he draws upon 
himself a thousand eyes that will narrowly inspect him in every part/* 

1021, A period must be used at the end of all books, chap' 
ters, sections, etc. ; also, after aU abbreviations ; as, A. D., 
M. A., Art. II., Obs. 3., J. Smith, etc.— Appendix, XII. 

The Interrogation Point. 

1022, A question is regarded as a complete sentence, and 
the interrogation point as equal to the period. 

1023* The note of interrogation is always put at the end of 
a direct question ; as, " What is truth?" But the indirect ques- 
tion does not require the interrogation point ; as, " Pilate inquired 
what is truth/' 
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NoTF- — Printers are generally tlie best punctnators, as they follow 
a unifurm system. It is therefore for the most part best, in prepar- 
ing matter for the press, to leave this matter to them, except where 
the meaning intended may not be clearly perceived without the 
punctuation. 

Other Charax3ters Used in "Writing. 

1024. The I>aHh ( — ) is used where the sentence breaks off 
abruptff/ ; also, to denote a Rignificant pause — an unexpected turn 
in tho sentiment— <r that the first clause is common to all the rest, as 
in this definition. 

10*^/i. The note of exclamation (!) is used after ezpres- 
flions of HUilden emotion of any kind ; also, in invocations or ad- 
dn*s8<^, as, " Eternity 1 thou pleasing, dreadful thought." Oh has 
tho mark immediately after it, or after the next word ; as, " Oh I thai 
he would come." But when O is used, the note is placed after some 
intervening words ; as, " O my friends I** 

1020, The Parenthesis { ) includes a clause inserted in the 
hoily of a sentence^ in order to some useful or necessary informa- 
tion or remark, but which may be omitted without injuring the con- 
Btruction of the sontonco ; as, " Know ye not, brethren (for I speak to 
them that know the law), how that the law hath dominion over a 
man as long as ho livoth T In reading, the parenthetic part is distin- 
guished by a lower or altered tone of vpice. When the clause is 
shorty and accords with the general tenor of the sentence, comiintis 
are now generally used instead of parentheses ; as, 

" Thou sluggish power, if paijoer thxm be, 
All destitute of energy." 

Tho use of parentheses should be avoided as much as poe^ 
Bible. 

1027. Urachets [] are properly used to enclose a word or 
phrase interpolated for the purpose of explanation, or correction, 
or to supply a deficiency in a sentence quoted or regarded as such, and 
which did not belong to thft original composition ; thus, " It is said, 
the wisest men [and, it might be added, the best too] are not exempt 
from, human frailty." 

102 S. The Apostrophe { ' ) is used when a letter or letters 
are omitted ; as e'er for eioer, tho* for though ; or to mark the pos- 
sessive case. 

1029. Quotation marks {" ") are put at the bsginning and end 
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of a "pusBa^e quoted from an autlior in his own words, or to mark a 
passage regarded as a quotation. 

1030. The Hf/piieu (-) is used to connect compound 

tvords which are not permanent compounds, as lap-dog : also at the 
end of a line, to show that the rest of the word not completed is at 
the hoginning of the next line. 

1031* The Section ( § ) is used to divide a discourse or chapter 
into portions. 

1032. The Paragraph (^^) was formerly used to denote the 
beginninff of a new paragraph. 

1033* The Brace (.^*^) is used to connect words which have 
one comtnon tertn, or three lines in poetry having the same 
rhyme, called a triplet. 

1034. The Ellipsis ( ) is used when some letters are 

omitted / as, K—g for King. Several asterisks are sometimes used 
fop the same purpose ; as, K* *g. 

1035. The Caret ( a ) ^ ^^^^^ ^ show that some word or letter 
is either omitted or interlined. It is used only in manuscript. 

1030. The Index ( BSf* ) is iised to point out any thing remark- 
able. 

1037* The vowel marks are : the Di(BreMs (" ), on the 
last of two concurrent vowels, showing that they are not to be i)ro. 
nounced as a diphthong ; the A cute accent (' ) ; the Grave ( ^ ) ; 
the Long sound ( " ) ; the Short sound C ). 

103S. The inarks of reference are : the AsteHsk ( * ) ; the 
ObeliAk or Dagger ( f ) ; the Double Dagger ( J ) ; the Pa^ 

raUels ( | ). Sometimes, also, the § and ^. Also, small letters or 
figpres, which refer to notes at the foot of the page. 



FIGURES. 

1039. A Figure, in grammar, is some deviation 

firom the ordinary form, or construction, or application of 

words in a sentence, for the purpose of greater precision, 

variety, or elegance of expression. 

• 1040. Tliere are three kinds of Figures, viz. : of Etymology, 
oi Syntax, and of Rhetoric* The first refers to the form of words. 
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the second to their construction, and the last to their appiicn^ 
tion. 

m 

Figures of Etymology. 

1041. A Figure of Etymology is a departure fipm the usucU 
or shnple form of words, merely. 

1042. Of these, the most important are eight, viz. : A-phar'-e-gis, 
Protf -thesis, Syti'-co-pe, A-pod-o^, Par-arg(/-ge, Di-cer'-e-tM, Sifn^^-e* 
sis, and Tine! -sis. 

1. Aphieresls is the elision of a syllable from the beginning 
of a word ; as, 'gainst, *gan, *bove, *ne(Uh, for against, began, above, 
beneath, 

2. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a syllable to a word; as^ 
adown, agoing, etc., for davm, going, etc. 

8. Syncope is the elision of a letter or syllable, nsually a short 
one, from the tniddle of a word ; as, medicine, spirit, ^en, for medi- 
cine, spirit, even. 

4. Apocope is the elision of a letter or syllable from the end of a 
word ; as, t?io' for though, th* for the. 

5. Varagoge is the annex^ing of a syllable to the end of a 

word ; as, deary for dear. 

6. Diceresis is the division of two concurrent vowels into dif- 
ferent syllables, usually marked thus ( " ) on the second vowel ; aa^ 
cooperate, atrial. 

7. Synwresis is the joining of two syllables into one, in either 
orthography or pronunciation ; as, dost, seest, for doest, seM, or loved 
learned, pronounced in one syllable instead of two, lov-ed, learn-ed, 

8. Ttnesis is the separating of the parts of a compound word by 
an intervening term ; as, " What time soever." — " On which fte 
soever"-^" To us ward." 

Figures of Syntaac. 

1043k A figure of Syntax is a deviation from the ustuU con~ 
str action of words in a sentence, used for the sake of greater beauty 
or force. 

1044, Of these the most important are: ElUp'-sis, Plef-o-nasm, 
ByUep'-sis, E-ndC-lorgi, Ey-per'-ba-ton. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of a word or words necessary to the 
foU construction of a sentence, but not necessary to convey the idea 
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intended (977)l Sach words are said to be undentood; as, "The 
men, women, and cjj^dren/' for " The men, the women, and the 
children." 

2. ^Pleonasm is the nsing of mare tvartls than are ne-> 

cessary to the full construction of a sentence, to give greater force 
or emphasis to the expression ; as, " The boy, oh I where was he /'* 

8. SyUepsis is an inferior species of personification, by 
which we conceive the sense of words otherwise than the words im- 
port, and construe them according to the sense conceived. Thus, of 
the Bun, we saj, " He shines"— of a ship, " She sails " (130). 

4. EnaU4ige is the use of one part of speech for an^ 

other, ctr of one modification of a word for another ; as, an adjective 
for an adverb, thus, " They fall succesme, and succesme rise," for me- 
eemndy; the use of we and you in the plural, to denote an individual, 
etc (245) ; the use of one case for another ; as, " than wh^m " for than 
te^(966). 

5. Hyperhaton is the transposition of words and clauses m 
a sentence, to give variety, force, and vivacity, to the composition ; as, 
" Now ccwiw we to the last." — " A man he was to all the country dear." 
— " He wanders ea/rth a/round** 

Flgtires of Rhetoric. 

1045 • A Figure of Mhetoric is a deviation from the ordinary 
tBppiication of words in speech, to give animation, strength, and 
beauty, to the composition. These figures are sometimes called 
tropes. 

10460 Of these, the most in^x)rtant are the following, viz. }-^ 

Personification, ffyperMe, Climax, 

Simile, Irony, Exclamation, 

MBtaphar, Metonymy, Interrogation, 

AUegoTff, Synecdoche, Pa/ralepgis; 

YUion^ Antithesis, Apostrophe. 

1. Personification or prosopopoeia, is that figure of speech 
by which we attribute life and action to inanimate objects ; as, " 2%e 
§ea saw ii and fled" 

2. A simite expresses the resemblance that one object bears 
to another ; as, " Be shaU be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
waUtr." 
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8. A tnetaphar is a simile wifhotU the siffn {Uke, or o^ etc. J 
of comparison ; as, " Me thaU be a tree planted by" etc. 

4. An all4*gory is a continuation of seyeral metaphora, so con- 
nected in sense as to form a kind of j>arabie or fable* Thus, the 
peSple of Israel are represented under the image of a vine : " i%ou 
h(Uft brougJU a vine out of Egypt,'* etc. — ^Ps. Ixxx. 8-17. Of this style 
are 2Eao^'% Fables, Bunyan!s " Pilgrim's Progress," etc 

6. Vinian or inioffery, is a figure by which the epaSkist lepre- 
Bents past eventn or the objects of his imagination, as actually 
present to his senses ; as, " Caesar leaves Gaul, crosses the BuMcon, 
and enters Italy." — " The combat deepens. On, ye brave," etc. 

6. An hype^'bole is a figure that represents things as greater 
or less^ better or worse, than they really are. Thus, David says 
of Saul and Jonathan, ** They were swifter Uian eagles; ihey toere 
stronger iJuin lions" 

6. Irony is a figure by which we mean quite the contrary of 
what we say ; as, when Elijah said to the worshipers of Baal, ' Ory 
aloud ; for he is a god, etc. 

7. Metonymy is a figure by which we put the rause for the 
effect, or the effect for the cause; as, when we say, "He reads 
MiUon" we mean Milton's works, " Gray hairs should be respected " 
— ^that is, old age, 

9. Synecdoche is the putting of a part for the whole^ or the 
whole for a jyart, a definite number for an indefinite, etc.; as, the 
waves for the sea, the head for the person, and ten thousand for any 
great number. This figure is nearly allied to metonymy, 

10. Antithesis, or contrast, is a figure by which different or con- 
trary objects are contrasted, to make them show one another to ad van- 
iage. Thus, Solomon contrasts the timidity of the wicked with the 
courage of the righteous, When he says, " J^ wicked flee when no man 
pursueth ; hut the righteous are as hold as a lion." 

11. Climax, or amplification, is the hightening of all the cir- 
cumstances of an object or action which we wish to place in a strong 
light ; as, " Who shall separate us froin the love of Christ ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedn^ess, or perils 
or sword f Nay," etc. See, also. Bom. viii. 38, 39. 

12. Exclamation is a figure that is used to express some 
strong emotion of the mind ; as, " Oh! the depth of the riches, 
hoth of the wisdom and knowledge of God /" 
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18. InterrogaHan is a igore by which we ezpreM the emotion 
of our mind, and enl|ven our discourse by proposing questions; 
thus, "Hath the Lord said itf and sJiaU he not do Uf Hath he 
spoken it f and shall he not make (t good V* 

14 PanUepsis, or omission, is a figure- by which the speaker 
pretefida to conceal what he is really declaring, and strongly 
enforcing ; ae, " Horatius was once a veiy promising young gentle- 
men, but in process of time he became so addicted to gaming, not to 
mention his drunkenness and debauchery, that he soon exhausted his 
estate, and mined his constitution." 

15. Apostrophe is a turning-off from the subject, to address 
fome other person or thing ; " Death is swallowed wp in oictory, 
JDeath, where is tJ^ sting f" 

1047 • Besides the deviations from the usual form and construc- 
tion of words, noted under the figures of Etymology and Syntax, 
there are still others, which can not be classed under proper heads, 
and which, from being usecl mostly in poetic composition, are com- 
ijoonly called — 

Poetic Licenses. 

lOdS. These are such as the following : — 

1. In poetry, words, idioms, and phrases are often used, which 
would be intidmissible in prose ; as — « 

" A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year." 

** By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen.** 

** Shall I receive by gift, what of my own. 
When and where likes, me best, I can command." 

" Thy voice we hear, and thy behests obey.'* 

" The whiles, the vaulted shrine around, 
Serapliic wires were heard to sound." 

" On the first friendly bank he throws him down." 

** 111 seek the solitude he sought, 
And stretch me where he lay." 

" Not Hector's self should want an equal foe." 

2. More violent and peculiar ellipses are allowable in poetry 
than in prose ; as — 

" Suffice, to-night, these orders to obey." 
Time is our tedious song should here have ending." 
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.. 0:1^ !»■"■' ft''^ ■"' '»u»l'»''t e'er enjoya." 
"BIW *■ '''* Mnio in euLjoct b£ in kin^, 
/■ rill obiaio dcfoDBS. or who defend." 
, Ib pooliT- ff'tf*^**'*''' »™ <^^" elegantly conne- 

" Th* jiuugkman. tiomeward plods Mb iwary 
" Tho UaanU of the warblin^r shade." 
" And dromy tinkliogs lull tho dittant/oM* 
4. The nifr» off/raniiHar are often t'ioi«*e<i I 
BDOD and Ita pioniiun ato often usod in rofewnce to the 
" it ccaacd. the melancholj aouiid." 
" My bnnki tJiey are furniahod wJlh bees." 
6. An adverb is oftuii admittod between tlie 1 
the dgn of tho infiuitivo ; bb— 

" To Bit on K>i:k8, to muso o'ot flood and foil ; 
Tottoielj/ traco tho forest's aluulf bcouss." 
C A oommoD poetic license consists in employing 
Initewl of either and ueltlier ; as — 

" And first 

Or on thu listed plain, or stormy sea." 
" Nor grief nor fear shall break my rest." 
7. In^-auaitlve. verba ore often made transit 
tlTea are used like abstract nouns ; as — 

" The lightnings fiash a larger cxave." 

" Still in lianBoniouB inlereonrae, they lived 

The rural day, and talked tho flowing heart. 
" Uoanwhilo, whate'er of heautiful or new, 
By chauco or suarcli, was offereil to his view 
lie Bcannod with curious eye." 
. Greek, Liotln, and other foreign idioms, are a 
t, though inadmiasihte in prose ; as— 
" Ho knete to sing, and buUd the lofty rhyme." 
" (?w« a» to seize rich Kcetor's shield of gold.' 
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" There o/re, whp, deaf to mad ambition's call. 
Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of faoLe" 

** Yet to their general's voice they all obeyed." 

— " Never, giTiee created man, 

Met such embodied force." 

1049. Such are a few of the licenses allowed to poets, but denied 
to prose writers ; and, among other purposes which they obviously 
serve, they enhance the pleasure of reading poetic composition, by 
increasing the boundary of separation set up, especially in our lan- 
guage, between it and common prose. 

EXEBGISES. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Etymology in the follow* 
ing phrases and sentences : — 

His courage 'gan fail. — ^Bend 'gainst the steepy hill thy breast. — 
Twas mine, 'tis his. — ^Vaixi tamp'ring has but fostered his disease. — 
Enchained he lay, a monster. — What way soe'er he turned, it met 
him. — Th' atrial pencil forms the scene anew. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Syntax in the following 
sentences : — 

The law I gave to nature him forbids. — So little mercy shows who 
needs so much. — ^My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the 
drops of the night. — Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. — 
He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Rhetoric In the following 
sentences : — 

As thy day is, so shall thy strength be. — ^Without discipline, the 
favorite, like a neglected forester, runs wild. — ^Thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth. — ^The Lord Qod is a sun and shield. — I saw their 
chief, tall as a rock of ice, his spear the blasted fir. — At which the 
universal host sent up a shout that tore hell's concave. 
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" For is there aaght in sleep can charm the wise f 
** »T is Fancy, in her fiery car, 

Transports me to the thickest war." 
" Who never feists, no banquet e'er enjoys." 

" Bliss is the same in subject as in king. 
In who obtain defense, or who defend." 

8. In poetiy, adjectives are often elegantly connected with nouns 
Which they do not strictly qitalify; as — 

" The ploughinan homeward plods his weary way" 

" The tenants of the warbling shade." 

" And drowsy tinklings lull the distant /o^." 

4. The rules of grammar are often violated by the poets. A 
noun and its pronoun are often used in refeience to the same verb ; as — 

" E ceased, the melancholy sownd." 

" My hanks they are furnished with bees." 

6. An adverb is often admitted between tJie verb and to^ 

the sign of the infinitive ; as — 

" To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell ; 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scenes." 

6. A common x>oetic license consists in employing or and noVp 
instead of either and neither ; as — 

" And first 

Or on the listed plain, or stormy sea." 



" Ifor grief nor fear shall break my rest." 

7. Intransitive verbs are often made transitive, and a4Jeo- 
tives are used like abstract nouns ; as — 

" The lightnings flash a larger curve." 

" Still in harmonious intercourse, they lived 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart." 

" Meanwhile, whate'er of beautiful or new. 
By chance or search, was offered to his view, 
lie scanned with curious eye." 

8. Greehf Latin, and other foreign idioms, are allowable ifh 
poetry, though inadtnissible in prose ; as — 

" He knew to sing, and buUd the lofty rhyme." 

" Gvoe me to seize rich Nestor's shield of gold.' 



» 
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" There are, whq, deaf to mad ambition's call. 
Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of fiame." 

" Yet to their ^neral*s voice they all obeyed." 

— ** Never, Hnee created man, 

Met such embodied force." 

1049* Such are a few of the licenses allowed to poets, but denied 
to prose writers ; and, amon^ other purposes which they obviously 
serve, they enhance the pleasure of reading poetic composition, by 
increasing^ the boundary of separation set up, especially in our lan- 
guage, between it and common prose. 

EXEB0I8ES. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Etymology in the follow* 
ing phrases and sentences : — 

Ills courage 'gan fail. — ^Bend 'gainst the steepy hill thy breast. — 
Twas mine, 'tis his. — ^Vain tampering has but fostered his disease. — 
Enchained he lay, a monster. — What way soe'er he turned, it met 
him. — Th' atrial pencil forms the scene anew. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Syntax in the following 
sentences : — 

The law I gave to nature him forbids. — So little mercy shows who 
needs so much. — My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the 
drops of the night.— -Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. — 
He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Rhetoric in the following 
sentences: — 

As thy day is, so shall thy strength be.— Without discipline, the 
fiivorite, like a neglected forester, runs wild.— Thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth. — ^The Lord Qod is a sun and shield. — I saw their 
chief, tall as a rock of ice, liis spear the blasted fir. — At which the 
universal host sent up a shout that tore hell's concave. 
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" For is there aoglit in sleep can charm the wise Y* 
ti tr£ jg Fancy, in her fiery car. 

Transports me to the thickest war." 
" Who never Ha^ts, no banquet e'er enjoys." 

" Bliss is the same in subject as in king. 
In who obtain defense, or who defend." 

8. In poetiy, adjectives are often elegantly connected with nouns 
which they do tiot strictly qualify ; as — 

" The ploughman homeward plods his weary way" 

" The tenants of the warbling shade." 

" And drowsy tinklings lull the distant /oW»." 

4. The rules of grammar are often violated by the poets. A 
noun and its pronoun are often used in refeience to the same verb ; as— 

" It ceased, the melancholy sound." 

" My banks they are furnished wfth bees." 

6. An adverb is often admitted between the verb and to^ 

the sign of the infinitive ; as — 

" To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell ; 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scenes." 

6. A common x>oetic license consists in employing or and nor^ 
instead of either and neither ; as — 

" And first 

Or on the listed plain, or stormy sea." 

" Nor grief nor fear shall break my rest." 

7. Intransitive verbs are often made trainsitivef and adjec- 
tives are used like abstract nouns ; as — 

" The lightnings flash a larger curve." 

" Still in harmonious intercourse, they limd 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart." 

*' Meanwhile, whate'er of beautiful or neWy 
By chance or search, was offered to his view. 
He scanned with curious eye." 

8. GreeJCf LatiUf and other foreign idioms, are allowable ith 
poetry f though inadmissible in prose ; as — 

" He knew to sing, and buUd the lofty rhyme." 

" Qvoe me to seize rich Nestor's shield of gold.' 
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" There are, whp^ deaf to mad ambition's call, 
Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of fiame." 

** Yet to their general's voice they all obeyed." 

— ** Never, Hnce created man, 

Met such embodied force/' 

« 

1049 • Such are a few of the licenses allowed to poets, but denied 
to prose writers ; and, among other purposes which they obviously 
serve, they enhance the pleasure of reading poetic composition, by 
increasing the boundary of separation set up, especially in our lan- 
guage, between it and common prose. 

EXEB0I8ES. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Etymology in the follow* 
ing phrases and sentences : — 

Ills courage 'gan fail. — ^Bend 'gainst the steepy hill thy breast. — 
Twas mine, 'tis his. — ^Vain' tampering has but fostered his disease. — 
Enchained he lay, a monster. — What way soe'er he turned, it met 
him. — Th' atrial pencil forms the scene anew. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Syntax in the following 
sentences : — 

The law I gave to nature him forbids. — So little mercy shows who 
needs so much. — My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the 
drops of the night. — Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. — 
He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Rhetoric in the following 
sentences : — 

As thy day is, so shall thy strength be. — ^Without discipline, the 
fiivorite, like a neglected forester, runs wild. — Thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth. — The Lord Qod is a sun and shield. — I saw their 
chief, tall as a rock of ice, liis spear the blasted fir. — At which the 
universal host sent up a shout that tore hell's concave. 
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" For is there aoglit in sleep can charm the wise Y* 

** T is Fancy, in her fiery car, 
Transports me to the thickest war." 

" Who never feists, no banquet e'er enjoys." 

" Bliss is the same in subject as in king. 
In who obtain defense, or who defend." 

8. In poetiy, adjectives are often elegantly connected with nouns 
which they do not strictly qtuUify ; as — 

" The ploughtnan homeward plods his weary way** 

" The tenants of the warbling shade." 

" And drowsy tinklings lull the distant /<?Z(fo." 

4. The Tattles of grammar are often violated by the poets. A 
noun and its pronoun are often used in refeience to the same verb ; as — 

** B ceased, the melancholy sound." 

" My banks they are furnished with bees." 

6. An adverb is often admitted between the verb and to^ 

the sign of the infinitive ; as — 

" To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell ; 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scenes." 

6. A common x>oetic license consists in employing or and noVp 
instead of either and neither ; as — 

" And first 

Or on the listed plain, or stormy sea." 

" Nor grief nor fear shall break my rest." 

7. Intransitive verbs are often made transitive, and a^jeo- 
tives are used like abstract nouns ; as — 

" The lightnings jlash a larger curve." 

" Still in harmonious intercourse, they lived 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart." 

" Meanwhile, whate'er of beautiful or rvew^ 
By chance or search, was offered to his view. 
He scanned with curious eye." 

8. Greehf Latin, and other foreign idioms, are aUowtible ifh 
poetry, though inadmissible in prose ; as — 

" He kfnew to sing, and buUd the lofty rhyme.' 

" Qvoe me to seize rich Nestor's shield of gold.' 
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' TftfTV ar0, wtM« dciif to miid mm\AiUm*n rmlh 

Wmild «liHtik to hmr ib« r/biiinft«rrmiN tramp of ikiae.'' 
" T«t C0 tbeir $ffnwnil'§ ^tAee ilwf m11 o^xc^,'' 
■ * ■ " " N«»t€»r, #!l/M^ ergaUd man, 

1O40* Soeh iii« A fi^ fyf tlMf IkmiMW ttlkiwcirl to pn«Ui« but ditiM 
lo pffMM wikum i madt luaotig otbor |mr{mw« wLkh th«7 olnrkftwi]/ 
M«nr«« tlMiy tfttlittifsti tho plf«imfif of randlng fwwt^ c9oinpof4tioi>« by 
tiiP'Wiiiiity tlw hfrnmiurf of Mff''^^^^ Mrt up, eiipodftll/ Iti our liitt. 
yitif^t taAWMMH It nod eototnoti |vr«Kt 

fobfi otti, tMttiMf« imd (Hlt»<f, tlio flfpinii of WixmaUtgf Is tb« follow. 
Ii^f ftliniMM nod MftiUmmM ; — 

Itk mufmiftt 'gun fkil. — ^Mtd 'ffnl^Mi %}m tfUtftpy bill tby bfr«irt.— 
TwM t»ltM«« '<Ik blit«-V«ltl taunp'Htig bait but foiAcfiid bin dlnnaM*.— 
KufbiiliHffl bo k/«ii tmrnaUfr —WhMi w*/ «o0'or bo tnrttod. It ttwi 
MitL^^Th* mMmI ptmei] Utntw tbo tmtmo utww, 

VfAtd otttf tuuno^ luid doflno, tbo Agurtm of 8/til«i In tbo followliiic 
mnUfttemi — 

Tbo kw 1 nmvo to niititro bltn forbldn.'-Ho llttb* tnttry nbown w)io 
I kmla io t»ii«b. — M/ boad k flllod witb dow, nod my Un^kn witb tbo 
di9|M of tbo tiltfbt. — OifMililor tbo llllon of tbo fiold« bow tboy ffH/Wr-^ 
llo tbttt glorlHb, 1(4 blfti fflnry In tbo Lord. 

Pf4tii ottt« aitfni*« End doflno« tbo fifpimi of KbHorlr In tbo ftdlowlnic 



Am ihf d«y Ut, m tihmM ihy ttlrmfgih bo,— WItboat dbtHplIno, tbo 
fbi^oHfo, llko A m'itl'^H^vl (nrmifrt rami wild. — Thy mumo lo m oint. 
taofirt |»onn#l ISt»rtb — Tbo Lord Clod k a mtn lutd sblobl/— I haw tbMr 
cblof, tdl MO A rrirk of Ire, bin ftpoiir tbo blioM flr.^At wbkb tbo 
ttidir«mil bo9t 0otit tip A About tluii tore boU'A ooooAira 
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" For is there aaght in sleep can charm the wise Y* 
u »rji jg Fancy, in her fiery car, 

Transports me to the thickest war." 
" WJw never fia^ts, no banquet e'er enjoys." 

" Bliss is the same in subject as in king. 
In who obtain defense, or who defend." 

8. In poetiy, atijectwes are often elegantly connected with nouns 
Which they do not strictly qualify ; as — 

" The ploughman homeward plods his weary way" 

" The tenants of the warbling shade." 

" And drowsy tinklings lull the distant /oW«." 

4. The inties of grannnar are often violated by the poets. A 
noun and its pronoun are often used in refeience to the same verb ; as — 

" E ceased, the melancholy sound** 

" My hanks tTiey are furnished wfth bees." 

6. An adverb is often admitted between the verb and to^ 

the sign of the infinitive ; as — 

" To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell ; 
To slotoly trace the forest's shady scenes." 

6. A common x>oetic license consists in employing or and fioVp 
instead of either and neither ; as — 

" And first 

Or on the listed plain, or stormy sea." 

" I^or grief nor fear shall break my rest." 

7. Intransitive verbs are often made transitive, and a^jeo- 
tives are used like abstract nouns ; as — 

" The lightnings flash a larger curve." 

" Still in harmonious intercourse, they lived 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart." 

" Meanwhile, whate'er of beautiful or new. 
By chance or search, was oflered to his view, 
lie scanned with curious eye." 

8. Greekf Latin, and other foreign idioms, are aUowdble in 
poetry, though ittadtnissible in prose ; as — 

" He knew to sing, and buUd the lofty rhyme." 

" Gioe me to seize rich Nestor's shield of gold.' 



ft 
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^ There are, whq, deaf to mad ambition's call. 

Would shrink to hear the obfitreperons trump of fiame/' 
" Yet to their general's voice they all obeyed." 

' — " Never, einee created man, 
Met such embodied force/' 

1049 • Such are a few of the licenses allowed to poets, but denied 
to prose wrHem ; and, among other purposes which they obviously 
serve, they enhance the pleasure of reading poetic composition, by 
increaiing the boundary of separation set up, especially in our lan- 
guage, between it and common prose. 

EXERCISES. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Etymology in the follow- 
ing phrases and sentences : — 

Ills courage 'gan fail. — Bend 'gainst the steepy hill thy breast. — 
Twas mine, 'tis his. — ^Vain' tamp'ring has but fostered his disease. — 
Enchained he lay, a monster. — What way soe'er he turned, it met 
him. — Th' atrial pencil forms the scene anew. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Syntax in the following 
sentences :^ 

The law I gave to nature him forbids. — So little mercy shows who 
needs so much. — My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the 
drops of the night.— Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. — 
He that glorleth, let him glory in the Lord. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Rhetoric in the following 
sentences: — 

As thy day Is, so shall thy strength be. — Without discipline, the 
fiivorite, like a neglected forester, nms wild. — Thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth. — The Lord Qod is a sun and shield. — I saw their 
chief, tall as a rock of ice, his spear the blasted fir.^At which the 
universal host sent up a shout that tore hell's concave. 
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" For is there aoglit in sleep can charm the wise Y* 
u »rji jg Fancy, in her fiery car, 

Transports me to the thickest war." 
** W?u) never iiBists, no banquet e'er enjoys." 

" Bliss is the same in subject as in king. 
In who obtain defense, or who defend." 

8. In poetiy, atljectives are often elegantly connected with noanfl 
which they do not strictly qtuUify ; as — 

" The ploughman homeward plods his weary way** 

" The tenants of the warbling shade." 

" And drowsy tinklings lull the distant /oW«." 

4. The rules of gram mar are often violated by the poets. A 
noun and its pronoun are often used in refeience to the same verb ; as — 

" E ceased, the melancholy sound." 

" My hanks tTiey are furnished wfth bees." 

6. An adverb is often admitted between tJie verb and to^ 

the sign of the infinitive ; as — 

" To sit on rocks, to muse o*er flood and fell ; 
To sloidy trace the forest's shady scenes." 

6. A common x>oetic license consists in employing or and no9% 
instead of either and neither ; as — 

" And first 

Or on the listed plain, or stormy sea." 

" I^or grief nor fear shall break my rest." 

7. Intransitive verbs are often made transitive, and a^jeo- 
tives are used like abstract nouns ; as — 

" The lightnings flash a larger curve." 

" Still in harmonious intercourse, they lived 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart." 

** Meanwhile, whate'er of beautiful or new, 
By chance or search, was offered to his view, 
lie scanned with curious eye." 

8. GreeJCf Latin, and other foreign idioms, are aUowdble ifk 
poetry, though inadmissible in prose ; as — 

" He knew to sing, and buUd the lofty rhyme.' 

" Gioe me to seize rich Nestor's shield of gold.' 
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" I%ere are, whq, deaf to mad ambition's call, 
Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of fjBOHe." 

** Yet to their general^s voice they all obeyed." 

;• — " Never, nnee created man, 

Met such embodied force." 

1049» Such are a few of the licenses allowed to poets, but denied 
to prose writers ; and, among other purposes which they obviously 
serve, they enhance the pleasure of reading poetic composition, by 
increasing the boundary of separation set up, especially in our lan- 
guage, between it and common prose. 

EXEBCISES. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Etymology in the follow* 
ing phrases and sentences : — 

His courage 'gan fail. — ^Bend 'gainst the steepy hill thy breast. — 
Twas mine, 'tis his. — ^Vain tamp'ring has but fostered his disease. — 
Enchained he lay, a monster. — What way soe'er he turned, it met 
him. — Th' atrial pencil forms the scene anew. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Syntax in the following 
sentences : — 

The law I gave to nature him forbids. — So little mercy shows who 
needs so much. — My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the 
drops of the night. — Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. — 
He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Rhetoric in the following 
sentences : — 

As thy day is, so shall thy strength be. — ^Without discipline, the 
favorite, like a neglected forester, runs wild. — Thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth. — The Lord God is a sun and shield. — ^I saw their 
chief, tall as a rock of ice, his spear the blasted fir. — At which the 
universal host sent up a shout that tore hell's concave. 



PART IV. 

PROSODY. 



1050. Prosody treats of Elocution and Yersiji. 
cation. 

ELOCUTION. 

1051. Elocution is correct pronunciation, 
and the proper fnanngement of the voice in 

reading or speaking. 

In order to read and speak with grace and effect, attention must be 
paid to correct enunciation, the proper pitch of the voice, the 
accent and quantity of the syllables, and to emphasis , pauses, 
and tones, 

10S2* — 1. The enunciation should be distinct and clear upon 
every letter and syllable, giving to each element its proper sound. 

1053* — ^2. In the pitch and management of the voice, it should 
be neither too high nor too low ; the utterance neither too quick nor 
too slow, and neither too varied nor too monotonous. 

lOiid, — 3. Accent is th^ laying of a particular stress of voice on 
a certain syUable in a word, as the syllable mr- in mr' ttie, vir' ttunts, 

1053. — 4. The qtiantity of a syllable is the relative time which 
is required to pronounce it. A long syllable, in quantity, is equal to 
two short ones. Thus, piae, tube, note, require to be sounded as long 
again as pin, tub, not. In English versification, an accented sylla^ 
ble is long, an unaccented one is shorts 

1056. — 5. JEniphfisis means that greater stress of the voice 
which we lay on some particu^r word or words, in order to mark 
their suj^erior importance in the sentence, and thereby the better to 
convoy the idea intended by the writer or speaker. 

1057 • — 6. Pauses, or rests, are cessations of the voice, in order 
to enable the reader or speaker to take breath, and to give the hearer 
a distinct perception of the meaning, not only of each sentence, but 
of the whole discourse (985). For poetic pauses, see (1116, 1118). 
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10580 — 7. Tones consist in the modulation of the voice, and the 
notes, or variations of sound, which wo employ in speaking, to express 
the different sentiments, emotions, or feelings, intended. 

*«* A full consideration of these topics, in a work of this kind, 
would be as impracticable as it would be out of place, since it would 
require a volume for that purpose. They are fully treated of and 
exemplified in works on elocution, — a subject which is, or should be, 
taken up as a separate branch of study. 



VERSIFICATION. 



10S9. Versification is the art of arranging 
words into poetical lines, or verses. 

lOSO. A Verse^ or Poeticcd LinCf consists of a certain num- 
ber of accented and unaccented syllables, arranged according to fixed 
mles. This .2;|gular alternation of long and short syllables constitutes 
Mhythiin. 

106 !• A Couplet f or I>istichf consists of two lines or verses 
taken together, whether rhyming with each other or not. A Triplet 
consists of three lines rhyming together. 

1062, A Stanza is a combination of several verses or lines, 
varying in number according to the poet's fancy, and constituting a 
regular division of a poem or song. This is often incorrectly called 
a verse. 

1063* JRhyme is the similarity of sound in the last syllables of 
two or more lines arranged in a certain order. Poetry, the verses 
of which have this similarity, is sometimes called Rhyme. 

1064 » Slank Verse is the name given to that species of poetry 
which is without rhyme. 

Feet. 

1065. Feet are the smaller portions into which a line is divided 
—each of which consists of two or more syllables, combined according 
to accent. 

1066m In English versification, an accented syllable is ac- 
counted long ; an und>ccented syllable, short. In the following 
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examples, a straight line, or macron ( - ), over a sjllable showB that 
it is accented, and a curved line, or hreve ( ^ ), that it is unaccented. 

1097 • MonosylUibleSf which, when alone, are regarded as 

without accent, oi1;en receive- it when placed in a poetical line, and 

are lotig or sliart, according as they are with or without the accent 

Thus— 

" T6 rollse him with th8 sptir &nd rein. 

With mOre th&n rfipttlre's rfiy." 

[In the ancient languages, each syllable has a certain quantity, 
long or short, independent of accent, for which there are certain defi- 
nite rules. In this they di£fer widely from the English.] 

1008, Meter f or Measure, is the arrangement of a certain 
number of poetical feet in a verse or line. 

1. When a line has the proper metre, or number of feet, it Is called 
Acatalectic, 

2. When it is deficient, it is called Ckitalectlc. 

8. When it has a redundant syllable, it is called SyperccUa^ 
lectio f or Hypertneter. 

1009, A line consisting of one foot is called manometer ; of 
two, dhnefer ; of three, trimeter ; of four, tetrameter / of five, 
pefitam^eter ; of six, hexameter ; of seven, heptameter, 

1070, Scanning is dividing a verse into the feet of which it is 
composed. 

1071, All feet in poetry are reducible to eight kinds ; four of 
two syllables, and four of three, as follows : — 

I. FBBT OP TWO STLLABLES. 

1. An Iambus >-^ — ; as, dSfSnd. 

2. A Trochee — ^-^ ; as, n6bl5. 

3. A Spondee ; as, vain mfin. 

4 A Pyrrhic w w ; as, 6n 5, (hill). 

n. FEET OF THREE SYLLABLES. 

1. An Anapaest ^^ >-• — ; as, intSrcMa 

2. A Dactyl — w w ; as, Dar&blg. 
8. An Amphibrach ^^ — ^^ \ as, abfLnd&nt. 
4. A Tribrach ^ w w ; as, (tol) gr&blg. 

1072, Of all these, the principal Kre the Iambus, Trochee, 
Anapcest, and Dactyl. The other four feet are used chiefly in 
connection with these, in order to give variety to the measure. 
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107 S* A Trocliee has the first syllable accented, and the last 
Tinaccehted ; as, noblS, music. 

107 4» An la'gnbus has the first syllable unaccented, and the 
last accented ; as, Miyre, dSfind, 

1075. A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented ; t^ 
" vaUn moLn." 

1070. A "Pyrrhic has both the words or i^llables unaccented; 
as, " <5f» <K (hill). 

107 7 » A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two last 
unaccented ; as, virt^tMs. 

1078. An Amphibrach has the first and the last syllable unac 
cented, and the middle one accented ; as, cdntentmhit. 

1079. An Anapcest has the the two first syllables unaccented, 
and the last accented ; as, int^cSde. 

1080. A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented ; as, nnm{^- 

1081. A verse is usually named 'from the name of the foot which 
predominates in it ; thus. Iambic, Trochaic, etc. 

I, Iambic Verse. 

1082. An iambic verse consists of iambuses, and consequently 
has the accent on the second, fourth, sixth, etc., syllables. It 
has different metres, as follows : 

1. *Tis swSet. 

3. With th6e | wS rise. 

8. In pis I cSs £Sr I 5r near. 

4. H5w sleSp I thg brSve | wh5 sink | t5 rSst. 

5. F5r mg | yotir trib | iitS | ry stores | combine. 

6. His heSrt | is sad, | his hOpe | is gOne, | his light | Is p&ssed. 

7. WhgnfiU I thymer | cles,0 | myGOd, | myris | ingsOul | stirvgys. 

1083. Each of these kinds of iambic verse may have an ad^ 
ditional short syllable, and so be called iambic hypemieter ; 

thus : — 

1. DlsdSin I Ing. 

2. Upon I amoun | tain. 

3. When on | her Mak | er's bo | sSm. 

4 But hail, | thou god | dess, sage | and ho | ly. 

5. What slen | der youth | bedewed | with liq | uid o | d8r, 

6. Whose front | can brave | the storm | but will | not rear | the flow | 8r. 

7. To scatjter o'er[hiB path {of £Bmie|bright hues | of gem- 1 like showJSra 
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10S4* It often liapx)en8 that a trochee^ or Bometunes a ttpofi" 
d€€f IB admitted in the place of the first foot, which gives a 
pleasing variety to the verse ; as — 

Plftngts I End silns | riin law | Igss throtU^h | thS sk^^. 
BlSrce, hird | y, protld | in c(Jn | sciQus fr6e | dSm bold. 

1085 > Iambic Mononieter, JHmeter, and Trimeter » 

•—Of these meters there is no regular form, but they are sometimes 
introduced into stanzas. 

1086. Iambic Tetr ammeter. — This verse may extend through 
a considerable number of stanzas. 

1087* Iambic Pentum,eter. — Iambic verse of five feet Is 
called heroic verse. Such is Milton's "Paradise Lost," etc. By 
the admission of trochees, anapa&sts, etc., in certain places, it is capable 
of many varieties. 

1088, Iambic He3cam,eter,—A verse of six feet is called 
Alexandrine, 

1080. The Elegiac stanza consists of four pentameter lines 
rhyming alternately ; as — 

Th6 ctlr I fSw tCUs | thg knell | 5f pUrt | ing dfiy. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to ma 

1000* The Spenserian stanza (which takes its name from the 
poet Spenser) consists of eight pentameter or heroic verses, followed 
by one hexameter, or Alexandrine verse. This is the stanza in which 
the " Fairie Queene " is written. 

1091* latnbic Heptameter. — Iambic verses of seven feet, 
formerly written in one line, are now commonly divided into two, 
one of fottr, and one of three feet ; as — 

Whgn all I thy m6r | cies, | my GOd, 

My ris | ing soul | surveys. 
Transport | ed with the view, | I'm lost 

In won I der, love, | and praise. 

1092* This is called com^mon meter. Stanzas having three 
feet in the first, second, and fourth lines, and fou/r in the third, are 
called short meter ; and those consisting of four lines, each con- 
taining four feet, are caJled long meter. 
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Trochaic Verse, 

109S* Trochaic rene coositts of Trochees, and conseqaentl/ 
baM the accent on the flrtft, third, fifth, etc., tjUabloa. It has 
difBnent meters, as follows : — 

1 Stfljing. 

2. Rich thS I trefisilre. 

8. GO whSre | glOTJ^ | wflits thSe. 

4. Molds &re | sitting | bp thS | foOntaln. 

5. Ohl thS I strife 5f | this dl | vldSd | b^ng. 

0. On & I mountain, | stretched h8 | nSath & | hoftrj^ | wUlOw. 

10940 Each of these may take an additional long syllable, and so 
become h^pereataieeUe,oThypermeter; thus— 

1. TQmiilt I ceSse. 

2. In the | days of | Old. 

8. Bestless | mortals | toil for | nOught. 

4. Idle I after | dinner, | in his | chftir. 

0. Hail to I thee, blithe | spirit ! | bird thou | never | toirt. 

6. Night and | morning | were at | meeting, | over | Water | lOo. 

1095. In the last two forms, each line is usually divided into 
two ; thu»— 

0. Hail to I thee, blithe | spirit I 

Bird thou | never | wert. 
6. Night and | morning | were at | meeting, 
Over I Water | loo. 

1096* Trochaic verse, with an additional long syllable at the 
end, is the satne as Iambic verse wanting a short syllable at 
the beginning. 

AnapcBstic Verse. 

1097* AnapmsHc verse consists chiefly of Anaf(jut$, and, when 
pure, has the accent on every third syllable. It has diflbrent me- 
ters, as follows ', — 

1. Bftt t«o mr. 
2. Biit his coOr | ftge 'g&n fiUL 
8. y8 woods I | sprSad yoftr brflnch | Ss &pSce. 
To your deep | est recess | es I fly ; 
I would hide | with the beasts | of the chase, 
I wouM van | ish from ev | ery eye. 
4. M&y I gOv I Sm mf pSs | siOns with flb | sOltLte swfly. 
And grow wis I er and bet | ter as life | wears away. 
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1098. Of these, the first ia ambiguous ; for by pladng an 
accent on the first syllable, it becomes a trochoid monometer h^fper- 

meter. 

1099. The second Bometimes admits an additional short syllable 

at the end ; as— 

On thg rOad | by thS vfil | Igy, 

As he wan | dered lament | ing ; 
To the screen | of the for | 6st, 

He returned | him repent | ing. 

1100. The third is a very pleasmg measure, and is much used 
in both solemn and cheerful subjects ; but it seldom takes an addir- 

tioncU syllable. 

1101. The fourthy or tetrameter, admits an a^MtUnuU 
syllable, which often has a pleasing eflfect ; as— 

On the warm | cheek of youth | smiles and los | es are blend | ing. 

Dactylic Verse. 

1102. Dactylic YQTBe consists chiefly of Dactyls, and haathe 

following varieties : — 

1. Fearfully. 
2. Free fr5m s& | ti6t^. 
Care and anx j iety. 
Charms in va | riety 
Fall to his | ^ux/re, 
8. Wefiilng & I wSy in his | yOuthftUnSss 

1103. Each of these sometimes takes an additiOfuU long 
syllable, and so becomes hypermeter ; as — 

1. OvSr & I mead, 

Pricking his | steed. 

2. COvSred with | snOw w&s th8 | vale, 

Sad was the | shriek of the | gale. 

3. Time it hSs | passed, S.nd thg | iSdy is | pfila 

1104. By combining these kinds, examples of tetrameter, pen^ 
tnitineter, and even hescameter are obtained ; but they are sel^ 
dom vsed. 

1105. A dactylic verse seldom ends with a dactyl; it more 
commonly adds a long syllable, sometimes 9»trochee, as in the 
lollowing lines : — 

Brightest &nd | bSst 5f thg ] s($ns 5f thg | mOming, 
Dawn on our | darkness and | lend us thine | aid. 
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1100, The following is an example of dactyls and spondees 
alternately : — 
GrSen in thS|wlldwOod|protLdljr thS|t£ll trSejloOks 6n thS|brOwn pUin. 

The following is an example of pure dactylic hexameter : — 

Ovgr thg|ySllgy, withjapSed like thg| wind, &11 thSlstSeds wgie 8, | g&l- 

15plng. 

1107 • Considering the beauty of this kind of verse, and its 
peculiar adaptedness to gay and cheerful movements, it is surprising 

that it has not been more cultivated. 

» 

Mixed Verses. 

IIOS. Scarcely any poem is perfectly regular in its feet. lam^ 
hie verse, for example, sometimes admits other feet into the line, 
particularly at the beginning, as has been already noticed. The fol- 
lowing are examples of iatnbic lines with different feet intro- 
duced: — 

Trodiee, PrOphSt | of plagues, | forev | er bod | ing ill ! 

Dactyl, MOrmiiring, | and with | him fled | the shades | of night. 

AnapcBSt, Before | all tem | plSs thS Up | right heart | and pura 

FyrrhU, Brought death | int5 | the world | and all | our wo. 

Tribrach. And thun | ders down | impet | tioiis t5 | the plain. 

1109. In iambic veiBe, the initial short syllable is sometimes 
omitted ; and the verse becomes trochaic with an additional long 
syllabla 

1110. In trochaic verse, the initial long syllable is sometimes 
omitted; and the line becomes iamhic with an additional short 
syllable. 

1111. If the two short syllables are omitted at the beginning of 
of an anapcestic line, it becomes dactylic with a long syllable 
added. So— 

1112. If the initial long syllable is omitted in a fkietylic verse, 
it becomes anapcestic with two short syllables added. 

1113. A pleawng movement is produced by intermiftglingr 
iam^buses and anapcests, as in the following lines : — 

" I come, 1 1 come I | yg h&ve cSUed | me long ; 
I come I o'Sr thS modn | tains with light | and song I 
Yg m&y trace | my steps | o'Sr th§ wSk \ Suing eSrt>. 
By thS winds | which tell | 5f thg vi | 515t's birth, 
B^ thg prim | rose stars | 8f thg shSd | 8wy grta, 
Bj^ thg grSen | leaves op | gning fis 1 1 p&w." 



2? 



:^<^ .^^ pieces, verses of different kinds cad 

/// ''**'*'^ rio'*''"*® *^"* often inter, tiingled, after the 
^ j^/*^'" '^^Ctnt c^o^ ^^* ^^^^ *^ pleasiii 
f'f,,r^*( 'KZb's "Ode to the Passions," etc.. 



Poetic Pauses. 



easing efifcct. " Aloxan- 
aro examples. 



sense m 



HMdei the osoal pauses required to mark the 
^ *'* d irliich may be called sentential pauses, indicated by the 
'''"'''"^fiiw. ^^^^ *"* other pauses in poetic composition required by, 
^"i ^tmrf to give proper effect to, the movement of the line. 
J 1 10' These are chiefly the Final pause and the (Jiesural 

J117» The final pa%i8e is generally required at the end of 
every line of poetry, even where there is no sentential pause ; but it 
ehoiild not bo too distinctly marked, as it consists merely in a brief 
BUspeiiBion of tlie voice without any change in the tone or pitch* 
WJien a sentential pause occurs at the end of the line, as it does very 
often, it takes the place of, and supersedes the^TUzZ pause. 

1118m The ciVHural panne is a suspension of the voice some- 
where in the line itself, for which no rule can be given, but which 
will alwaye be manifest when poetry is well read. It does not occur 
in Tory thort lines. In lines of some length, it generally occurs near 
the middle ; sometimes, however, nearer the beginning, and some- 
limeB neuer the end ; often, in the middle of a foot, but never in the 
middle of a word. Sometimes, besides this, a sort of demlcmsural 
pause is zeqairod, to give full effect to tlie expression. The following 
lines fnmiflh examples of the ccesaral pause in different parts of the 
lino, and also of the denilcceffural pause. The former is marked 
I'), ana the latter ('):— 

" The steer and lion" at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents" lick the pilgrim's feet." 
" The crested basilisk" and speckled snake." 
" And on the sightless eyeballs" pour the day." 

— " But not to me returns 

Day," or the sweet approach of even or mom." 

*• No sooner hnd the Almighty ceased," but all 
The multitude of angels" with a shout. 
Loud" as from numbers without numbers," sweet 
Ab from blest voices" uttering joy." 
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• Wanns' in the Bim/ refreshes' In the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars/' and blossoms^ in the trees ; 
lives' throug^h all life," extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided," operates' unspent" 

These pauses depend in part upon emphasis. 

EXERCISES. 

As exerdses in scanning, lines or stanzas from anj poetical work 
maybe selected. 



COMPOSITION. 



lllO* Composition is the art of expressing our 
thoughts in spoken or written language. It is of two 
kinds. Prose and Poetry. 

1120» Prose compositions are those in which the thoughts are 
expressed in the natural order, in common and ordinary langua^^. 

112 1» Poetic compositions are\hoee in which the thoughts and 
sen^mients are expressed in measured verse, in loftier and more in- 
Teited style, by words and figures selected and arranged so as to 
please the ear, and captivate the fancy. 

1122m In both of these, speech or discourse is either direct or 
indirect. 

1123. Direct discourse is that in which a writer or speaker 
delivers his own sentiments. 

1124. Indirect or oblique discourse is that in which h 
person relates, in his own language, what another speaker or writer 
Baid. 

1125. In the first, when the speaker refers to himself ^ he 
uses the flrnt person I or we. When he refbrs to the x)erson or per- 
■ons addressed, he uses the neond person thou, you, eta 

1126. In the 9ee<md or indyrect disoot^rse, whether the 
speaker is reported as referring to himself, or to those whom he ad- 
dresses, the third person is used in either case ; as, Atf, the, they, 
etCL An example will best illustrate the distinction. Thus : — 
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1127 • DIBECT DISOOX7B8B. 

Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars-hill and said : " Te man of 
Athens, I peroeiye that in all things je are too superstitious ; for as I 
passed bj and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this in- 
scription : ' To THE UNKNOWir^Gk)D.' Whom, therefore, je ignorantly 
worship. Him declare I unto you." 

1128* INDIRBCT DIBCOUBSB. 

The same, reported in indirect or oblique disoouise, would run 
thus: — 

Then Paul, standing on Mars-hill, told the men of Athens, he per- 
ceived that in all things they were too superstitious ; for as A^ passed 
by and beheld tlieir devotions, he found an altar with this idscription : 
" To THE Unknown God." Whom, therefore, they ignorantly wor- 
■hipped, Him declared he unto them. 

1129» When the reporter, the speaker reported, and the.person 
or persons addressed, are different in gender or number, there is no 
danger of ambiguity. But when in these respects they are the same, 
ambiguity is unavoidable, from the same pronoun b^ng used in the 
progress of the discourse, to designate different persons. Hence, to 
prevent mistakes, it is often necessary to insert the name or designsr 
tion of the person meant by the pronoun. An example will best 
illustrate this also :— ^ 

" Then the son went to his &ther and said to him [direet], * I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight' " 

" Then the son went to his father and said to him [indireet], that 
he (the son) had sinned against heaven and in his (his father's) sight." 

It wUl at once be i)erceived that, without the words enclosed in 
parenthesis, for explanation, it would be impossible to tell whether by 
the word he, the father or the eon was intended ; so also with respect 
to the word hie. Hence, when by the indirect discourse, ambiguity is 
unavoidable, it is generally better to have recourse to the direct form, 
and quote the writer's or speaker's own words, as in (1127). 

1130. The principal kinds of prose composition are— narro- 
tivCf letters J memoirs^ "history , biography y essays, phi- 
losophy ^ sermons J novels, speeches, and orations* 

1131* The principal kinds of poetical composition are— the 
epigram, the epitaph, the sonnet, pastoral poetry, didac- 
tic poetry, satires, descriptive poetry, elegy, lyric poetry, 
dramatic poetry, and epic poetry. 
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The Use of Grraminar in Composition. 

1132 • To speak and write with propriety, in every species of 
composition, is an attainment of no small importance ; and to lead to 
this attainment is the business of grammar. The grammar of a lan- 
guage is just a compilation of rules and directions, agreeably to which 
that language is spoken or written. These rules, however, are not 
the invention of the granmiarian, nor dependent on his authority for 
their validity. As it is the business of the philosopher, not to make a 
law of Nature, nor to dictate how her oiwrations should be performed, 
but, by dose observation, to ascertain what those laws are, 
and to state them for the information of others ; so the business of 
the grammarian is, not to foake the laws of language, for language 
4s before grammar , but to observe and note those principles, 
and forms, and modes of speech, by which men are accustomed to 
express their sentiments, and to arrange the results of his observation 
into a system of rules for the guidance and assistance of others. It is 
obvious, then, that' the ultimate principle or test to which the rules 
laid down by the granmiarian must conform, is the best usage. 

1133. Hence, when the inquiry is whether a particular word or 
form of speech is right, is good English, the only question to be 
dedded is, *' Is it according to the best usage ?^^ On this 
subject, however, it has been made a question, " What is the best 
usage f The following sentiments, abridged from Dr. Cbombie's 
work on English Etymology and Syntax, seem to be just, and com- 
prehensive of this whole subject : — 

The Law of Language. 

1134. The tisage which gives law to language, in order to 
establish its authority, or to entitle its suffrage to our assent, must be, 
in the first place, reputable ; by which is meant, not the usage of 
the court, nor great men, nor merely scientific men ; but of those 
whose works are esteemed by the public, and who may therefore be 
denominated reputable authors. 

1135. In the second place, this usage must be national. It 
must not be confined to this or that province or district. " Those," to 
use Campbell's apposite similitude, " who deviate from the beaten road 
may be incomparably more nimierous than those who travel in it ; yet, 
into whatever number of by-paths the former may be divided, there 
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may not be found in any one of these tracks so many as travel in ih% 
king's highway." 

1130. Thirdly, This usage mnst be j^resenf. It is difficult to 
fix, with any precision, wliat usage may in all cases be deemed 
present. It is, perhaps, in this respect, different with different oom- 
XM)8itions. In general, words and forms of speech which have been 
long disused should not be employed. And so, on the contrary, the 
usage of the present day is not implicitly to be adopted. Mankind 
are fond of novelty, and there is a fietshion in language as there is 
in dress. Whim, vanity, and affectation, delight in creating new 
words, and using new forms of phraseology. Now, to adopt every 
new-fangled upstart at its birth, would argue, not taste, nor judgment, 
but childish fondness for singularity and novelty. But sfiould any 
of these maintain its ground, and receive the sanction of reputable 
usage, it must in that case be received. 

1137* The usage, then, which gives law to language, and which 
is generally denominated good usage, must be repuUtble, rui" 
tUtnalf and present. It happens, however, that " good usage " is 
not always uniform in her decisions, and that in unquestionable 
authorities are found far different modes of expression. In such 
cases, the following canons, proposed by Dr. Campbell, will be of 
service in enabling to decide to which phraseology the preference 
ought to be given. They are given nearly in the words of the 
author : — 

1138. Canon 1. — When the usage is divided as 

to any particular words or phrases, and when one of the 
expressions is susceptible of a different meaning, while the 
other admits of only one signification, the expression 
which is strictly univocal should be preferred. 

1139: Cakon 2.— In doubtful cases, analogy 
should be regarded. 

1140. Cakon 3.— When expressions are, in other in- 
spects, equals that should be preferred which is most 
agreeable to the ear. 

1141. Cakon 4. — ^When none of the preceding rules 
takes place, regard should be had to simplicity. 

11^2. But though no expression or mode of speech can be justt* 
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ileSL whieh ia not sanctioned by usage, yet the converse does not 
follow— that every phraseology sanctioned by nsage should be re- 
tained. In many such cases, custom may properly be checked by 
criticism, whose province it is, not only to remonstrate against the 
introduction of any words or phraseology which may be either un- 
neccessary or contrary to analogy, but also to extrude whatever is 
reprehensible, though in general use. It is by this, her prerogative, 
that languages are gradually refined and improved. In exercising 
this authority, she can not pretend to degrade instantly any phrase- 
ology which she may deem objectionable ; but she may, by repeated 
lemon^rances, gradually effect its dismission. Her decisions in such 
cases may be properly regulated by the following rules, laid down 
by the same author : — 

1143. Rule 1.— All words and phrases particularly harsh, 
and not absolutely necessary, riiould be dismissed. 

1144. Rule 2.— When the etymology plainly points to a 
different signification from what the word bears, propriety and 
simplicity require its dismission. 

1145. Rule 8. — When words become obsolete, or are never 
ti»ed but in particular phrases, they should be repudiated, as they 
give the style an air of vulgarity and cant when this general disuse 
renders them obscure. 

1146. Rule 4. — All T^ords and phrases which, analyzed gram- 
Itiiatlcftlly, include a Solecism, should be dismissed. 

1147. Rule 5. — All expressions which, according to the estab- 
lished rules of language, either have no meaning, or involve a 
contradiction, or, according to a fair construction of the words, 
convey a meaning differeHt from the intention of the speaker, 
should be dismissed. 

1148. In order to write any language with gtammatical purity, 
three things are required : — % 

1. That the words be aM of that language. The violation of 
this rule is called a barbarism. 

2. That they be construed and arranged according to the rules 
of syntax in that language. A violation of this rule is called a 
iolecism, 

3. That they be employed in that sense which usage has annexed 
to them. A violation of this rule is called impropiiety. 
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1149m A barbarism is an ofibnse against lexicography^ 
a solecism is an offense against the rtUes of synttMC ; and an 
impropriety is an offense against lexicography, hj mistaking 
the meaning of words and phrases. 

Hints for Correct and Elegant Writing. 

lliiO* Correct and elegant writing depends partly 
upon the choice of words, and partly upon iheform 
and structure of sentences. 

I. In so far as respects single words, the chief things 
to be observed axe purity, propriety, and. precision. 

Purity. 

1151. Purity consists in the rejection of snch words and 
phrases as are not strictly English, nor in accordance with the prac 
tice of good writers or speakers. 

1, Avoid foreign words and modes of expression ; as, "Fraichewr ** 
— '• pol%tes86 "— " He repents him of his foUj." 

2. Avoid obsolete and unauthorized words ; as, albeU, (tfare- 
time, inspeetator, Jttdffmatical. 

Propriety. 

1152. Propriety consists in the use of such words as are best 
adapted to express our meaning. 

1. Avoid low and provincial expressions ; as, " To get into a 

scrape." 

2. In writing prose, reject words that are merely poetical ; as, 
" This mom."—" The celestial orbs." 

8. Avoid technical terms, unless you write for those who perfectly 
understand tl^em. 

4. Do not use the same word too frequently, or in different 
senses ; as, " The king communicated his intention to the minister, 

fjoTio disclosed it to the secretary, who made it known to the public." 

•* His own reason might have suggested better reasons. 

5. Supply words that are wanting, and necessary to com- 
plete the sense. Thus, instead of " This action increased his former 
services," say, " TU.a action increased the merU of his former serv 
ices." 
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• a 

6. Avoid equivoc€U or ambiguoua expressioiiB ; as, "Hii 
memory shall be lost on the earth." 

7. Avoid u/ninteUigibie and inconsistent expressionB ; as/' I 
have an opaqiLe idea of what 70a mean.'* 

Precision. 

1153 • Precision rejects superfluous words. 

1. Avoid tautology ; as, " His faUhfulneM and fidelity were un* 
equaled." 

2. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synonymous. 
Thus, instead of " Though his actions and intentions were good, he 
lost his eharacter" say, ** He lost his repviation." I 

IL With respect to sentences, clearness^ unity, strength, 
and a proper application of the figures of speech, are neces- 
sary. 

Clearness. 

1154* €?earne8« demands a proper arrangement of words. 

1. Adverbs, relative pronoutis, and explanatory phra^ 

ses, must be placed as near as possible to the words whidi they 
affect, and in such situation as the sense requires. 

2. In prose, a poetic collocation must be avoided. 

8. Pronouns must be so used as clearly to indicate the word for 
which they stand. 

Unity. 

I 

IISS, Unity retains one predominant object throughout a sen- 
tence, or a series of clauses. 

1. Separate into distinct sentences such clauses as have no 
immediate connection. 

2. The principal words must, throughout a sentence, be the 
most protninent, and only one leaMng avJbjeet should be presented. 

3. Avoid the introduction of parentheses , except when a lively 
remark may be thrown in, without too long suspending the sense of 
what goes before. 

Strength. 

11S6» Strength gives to every word and every member its due 
importance. 

1. Reject all superfluous words and members. This is 
also one of the elements of precision (1158). In the following sen- 
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tenoe, the word printed in italics should be omitted : " Being oonsdons 
of Ills own integrity, he disdained submission/' 

2. Place the most important ivards in the sitnatlon in which 
they will make the strongest impression. 

8. A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger; and, 
wlieu the sentence consists of two members, the longer should be 
the coueludlng one. 

4. When two things are compared or contrasted with each other 
where either resemblance or opposition is to be expressed, some re^ 
semblance in the language and construction should be preserved. 

5. A sentence should not be concluded tvith a preposition^ 

or ax^ inconsiderable word or phrase, unless it is emphatic 

11^7. Figures of Speech. 

1. Figurative language must be used sparingly, and never 
except when it serves to illustrate or enforce what is said. 

2. Figures of speech^ when used, should be such as appear 
natural^ not remote or foreign from the subject, and not pursued 
too far. 

8. 1/iteral &nd figurative language should never be blended 

together. 

4 When figurative language is used, the same figure should be 
preserved throughout, and different figures never jumbled together. 

Transposition. 

1158. As a preparatory step to the important business of compo- 
sition, the pupil, after he has acquired a kpowledge of grammar, may 
be exercised with great advantage upon the transposition of 
words and members in sentences, so as to try in how many different 
ways the same thought or sentiment may be expressed. This will 
give him a command of language, and prove, at the same time, a 
source of considerable mental cultivation. It is often necessary to 
give an entirely new turn to an expression, before a sentence can be 
rendered elegant, or even perspicuous. 

1159, There are chiefly four ways in which the mode of ex- 
pressing a thought may be varied : — 

1. By changing an active into a passive, or a passive into an 
active verb ; as, " The sun dissolves the snow." — " The snow is diS' 
solved by the sun." 
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2. By ioYQisions or transpocdtions, which consist in changing the 
order in which the words stand in a sentence ; as^ " Competence 
may be acquired by industry." — " By industry, competence may be 
acquired." 

3. By changing an afflrtnative into a negative^ or a negative 
into an affirmative, of an entirely contrary character; as, "Virtue 
promotes happiness." — " Virtue does not promote misery." 

4 By either a partial or an entire change of the words em- 
ployed to express any sentiment ; as, " Diligence and application are 
the best means of improvement." — " Nothing promotes improvement 
like diligence and application." 

BXEBCISES ON TRANSPOSITION. 

The Roman state evidently declined, in proportion to the increase 
of luxury. I am willing to remit all that is past, provided it can be 
done with safety. A good man has respect to the feelings of others 
in all that he says or does. Bravely to contend for a good cause is 
noble ; silently to suffer for it is heroic 

BXAMFLE OF TBANSFOSITION 

The Roman state evidently declined, in proportion to the increase 
of luxury. In proportion to the increase of luxury, the Roman state 
evidently declined. The Roman state, in pr(^>ortion to the increase 
of luxury, evidently declined. 

BXEBCISBS ON VARIETY OP EXPRESSION. 

His conduct was less praiseworthy than his sister's. It is better to 
be moved by false glory than not to be moved at all. I shall attend 
the meeting, if I can do it with convenience. He who improves in 
modesty as he improves in knowledge, has an undoubted claim to 
greatness of mind. The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness 
and afiability. 

EXAMPLE OP VARIETT OP EXPRBSSION. 

His conduct was less praiseworthy than his sister's. His sister's 
conduct was more praiseworthy than his. His sister's mode of acting 
was entitled to more praise than his. His conduct was less entitled 
to praise than that of his sister, etc. 

116.0* Another exercise, not destitute of utility as a foundation 
for composition, consists in giving the pupil, especially if very young, 
a list of words, with directions to form from them such sentences 
as shall contain these words. 
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KXIEBCISBS IN OOMFOBITION. 

CoTuitruet a number of such serUeneet as shaU each contain one of 
more of the following words : — Contentment, behavior, consideration, 
elevation, distance, application, respect, duty, intercourse, evidence, 
social, bereavement, nonsensical, absurdity, elucidate, oonstematiou, 
temjwrance, luxury, disarm, expatiate, etc 

Letters. 

IIGI, One of the simplest and yet most useful species of compo- 
sition is letter writing. This species of composition may be prac- 
ticed either by way of real con^espondence between those 
pursuing the same studies, or it may consist of letters written to 
imagintiry correspondents. The following are a few topics adapted 
to composition of tliis latter kind : — 

Letter 1, — Write to a friend at a distance. State to him the 
object of your writing. Tell him what studies you are pursuing, and 
how you like them. Mention how yourself and friends are. Give an 
account of some of the alterations which have been lately made, or 
are now making, in your neighborhood ; and conclude by expressing 
your desire either to see him or hear from him soon. 

Letter 2, — Write to a companion an account of a long walk 
which you lately had. Tell him whether you were alone or in com- 
pany. Mention what particular thing struck you by the viray ; and 
enumerate all the incidents of any moment that occurred. 

Letter 3, — ^Write to a friend who is supposed to have sent you a 
present of books, and thank him for such kindness. Tell him the use 
you intend to make of them ; and inform him to what particular 
books you are most partial Conclude by giving some account of 
those you have lately been reading, and how you like them. 

Letter 4, — Write to a friend supposed to be going abroad. De- 
scribe to him how you would feel if called to leave your friends and 
your native country. Express your regret at losing him, but state 
your hope that you will not forget each other when seas roll between 
you. Request him to write to you frequently ; and advise him to be 
careful about his health and of the society he keeps. 

Letter 5, — ^Write to a friend at a distance, and give him an 
account of a sail which you lately had in a steamboat. Mention what 
places you visited, and state the objects that most delighted you. 
Tell him how long you were away, what sort of weather you had, 
and what were your feelings upon returning home. 
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Zietter 8. — ^Write to a firiend an account of the chorcli you were 
at last Sabbath. Tell who preached. Mention the psalms or hymns 
that were song, and the ^rtions of Scripture that were read. State 
the text firom which the minister preached ; and give your opinion of 
the different sermons. 

1162. These have been given as mere specimens of the subjects 
upon which the student who has acquired a knowledge of grammar 
may be required to write. The prudent and skillful teacher will be 
enabled to multiply and vary them at pleasure to any extent. 

Meproduction. 

1163. Another method of exercising the minds of pupils in com- 
position consists in reading some si/mple story or narrative, 
till such time as they are acquainted with the facts, and then 
directing them to express these in their own words. A still 
further, and perhaps even a simpler method, is, to take advantage of 
a young person's having given some account of what he has either 
seen, heard, or read, and desire him to commit to tvriting what 
he has stated artUly. 

Impromptu Coniposition» 

1164. For the purpose of securing readiness and &cility in the 
expression of thought, and cultivating vigoEof mind, im^promptu 
eocercises in composition are earnestly recommended. The pupils 
are all seated with slate (or paper) and pencil in hand, when the 
teacher writes upon the blackboard or announces some simple theme. 
At a given signal all the pupils begin to write. The exercises may 
occupy from three to ten minutes. At a signal from the teacher all 
cease Writing. No emendations are afterward to be made by any 
pupil, before the reading. Each pupil, or so many as it is deemed 
expedient, may now be called upon to read, and the pupils fiist, and 
afterward the teacher, criticize in a friendly spirit. The results at 
first will not be very promising, but practice will develop skill on the 
part of the pupils, and create interest in the exercise. 

Themes. 

116li. The next step in composition is the writing of regular 
theines. The subject, however, should always be such as is not 
above the capacity of the x>er8on who is desired to compose, for, 
if it is, the whole benefit resulting firom the exercise will be nullified. 

A them>e is a regular, set subject, upon which a person is required 
to write ; or the dissertation that has been written upon such a sub- 
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• 
ject. Some of the simplest sabjeets fbr themes are those drawn from 
natural history or natural philosophy* At all ev^its, the^^ 
should not, m the first instance, be drawn from subjects of an abtmse 
aud abstract character. 

1166, The following^ may serve as specimens ih this depart' 
ment : — 

Theme 1. — The horse* — 1. Describe what Sort of an animal the 
horse is. 2. Tell some of the different kinds. 3. Mention the 
various ways in which this noble animal is serviceable to man. 4. 
State what would be the consequence of wanting him. 5. Mention 
the treatment to which he is entitled, and the cruelty of ill-using such 
a creature. 

Write themes upon the cow, the ddg, the sTieep, pOtUtry ; 
and follow the same plan as that followed in writing upon the horse. 

Theme 2. — Tlie sun', — 1. Begin by stating what the sun is. 
2. Tell all you know of its size, figure, and distance from our earth. 
8. Mention the effect it has upon the earth, and the benefits we 
derive from it 4. State what would be the consequence if the sun 
were extinguished ; and what our feelings ought to be toward the 
Supreme Being for such an object. 

Write themes upon the moon, the stars, fire, air, and W€i^ 
ter ; and in all, follow the same plan. 

Theme 3. — JDay aim night, — ^1. Tell what you mean by day 
and night. 2. State whether they are always alike long, and what is 
the advantage arising from their length being different at different 
seasons. 3. Mention the different purposes to wliich they are adapted. 
4. Say of what the continued succession of day and night is fitted to 
remind us, and how this should lead us to act. 

Write themes upon the different secMons, and upon the 
nkountains, rivers, and the tides of the sea;jiSid follow a 
similar plan in the whole. 

Theme 4. — On composition, — 1. Explain what you mean by 
this term. 2. Point out the necessity of studying this art, by show- 
ing how much it contributes to add to the value of one's knowledge. 
8. Mention what is necessary to fit one for composing well. 4. State 
the means by which skill in this art is to be obtained. 

Them^e 5. — On company, — 1. Explain what you mean by com- 
pany. 2. Show how natural it is for man to seek .society. 8. State 
the danger of keeping either too much company, or of keeping bid 
company. 4. Point out the advantages of good company. 
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Write themes ax>on conversation^ study ^ improvement of 
timCf choice of books, memory , and the different organs 

of sense, etc., and in all, follow the same general method ^ 70a 
did m writing on company. 

Theme ^,— Narratives. — ^Describe the place or scene of the 
actions related, the persons concerned in, the time, posture of afi&irs, 
state of mind, motives, ends, etc., of the actors ; results. 

Write themes upon the discovery of America, the French 
war, the Revolutionary war, the battle of JBunker Sill, 
the French Revolution. 

Theme 7. — IH^sertations on remarhaJble events in sacred or 
pro&ne history. — The place, the origin, the circumstances, results, 
moral influence, etc. 

Following this or a similar arrangement of parts, write composi- 
tions on : the creation; death of Abel ; tlie deluge; the world ctfter the 
flood; the tower of Babel; the Israelites in Egypt ; their deUverance 
from it ; the giving of the law from Sinai ; ths advent of the Messiah 
— his death — his resurrection ; destruction of Jerusalem, ; the siege of 
Troy ; rise andfaU of the Boman Empire ; the Crusades; the burning 
of Moscow; ths battle of Waterloo; the death of Bonaparte,etc, 

Thems 8. — Biographies. — Give an account of some of the most 
distinguished characters in different ag^ of the world, — warriors, 
statesmen, artists, philosophers, poets, orators, philanthropists, di- 
vines, — ^mentioning what is known respecting their couiitry, parent- 
age, education, character, principles, exploits, influence on society for 
good or evil, death. 

11G7. The following list of themes is selected from Parker's 
Exercises in CJomposition : — 

1. On Attention, 12. On CJharity, 



23. On Early Riting, 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
It 



€t 



<€ 



it 



« 



tt 



it 



€t 



« 



tt 



tt 



Adversity, 13. 

Ardor of Mind, 14 
Art, [cal, 15. 

Attachment, lo- 16. 
Anger. 17. 

Air, 18. 

Benevolence, 19. 
Beauty, 20. 

Biography, 21. 
Bad Scholar, 22. 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



Clemency, 


24 




Envy, 


Compassion, 


25. 




Friendship, 


Conscience, 


26. 




Fortune, 


Constancy, 


27. 




Fear, 


Carelessness, 


28. 




Forgiveness, 


Curiosity, 


29. 




Government, 


Cheerfulness, 


30. 




Grammar, 


Contentment, 


31. 




Greatness, tn 


Diligence, 


32. 




Genius, 


Duplicity, 


33. 


V 


Habit. 
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84. On 
85. 
86. 
37. 

sa 

89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
40. 
46. 
47. 



« 

u 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



Honor, 48. 

Happiness, 49. 

Humility, • 60. 

HypocriBy, 51. 

History, 52. 

Hope, 53. 

Indolence, 54 

Industry, 55. 

Ingraitude, 56. 

Justice, 57. 

Learning, 58. 

Love of Fame, 59. 

Music, 60. 

Moon, 61. 



On Novelty, 62. On 

" Night 63. " 

" Order, 64 

" Ocean, 65. 

" Pride, 66. 

Party Spirit, 67. 

Poverty, 68. 

Principle, 69. 

Perseverance, 70. 

" Patriotism, 71. 

" Politeness, 72. 

" Providence, 7a 

Punctuality, 74 

Poetry, 75. 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 
tt 
tt 

M 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 
tt 



Piety, 

Religion, 

Beading, 

Sincerity, 

Summer, 

Spring, 

Sun, 

Syst^n, 

Truth, 

Time, 

Talent, 

Vanity, 

Virtue, 

Wealth. 



76. Knowledge is Power, 91. 

77. Progress of Error, 92. 

78. Progress of Truth, 93. 
70. Government of the Tongue, 94 

80. Government of the Temper, 95. 

81. Government of the Affections, 96. 

82. Love of Country, 97. 

83. The Power of Assoojgion, 98. 
84 Immortality of the Soul, 99. 

85. The Uses of Knowledge, 100. 

86. The Power of Ck)n8cience. 101. 

87. The Power of Habit, 102. 

88. Life is Short. 103. 

89. Miseries of Idleness, 104 

90. Never too old to Learn, 105. 



Public Opinion, 
Diligence insures Success, 
Idleness destroys Character; 
Contrivance proves Design, 
Avoid Extremes, 
Visit to an Almshouse, 
Pleasures of Memory, 
Example better than Precept, 
Misery is wed to Guilt, 
Value of Time, 
Virtue, the way to Happiness^ 
No one lives for Himself, 
Thou God seest me. 
Trust not Appearances, 
Whatever is, is right. 



106. " An honest man's the noblest work of Gtod." 

107. Every man's the architect of his own fortuna 

108. Man, " Mysterious link in being's endless chain." 

109. " A little learning is a dangerous thing." 

110. " How blessings brighten as they take their flight I" 

111. Advantages derived from the invention of the mariner's compass 

— of the telescoi)e — ^the steam-engine — the art of printing. 

112. History of a needle— a cent — a Bible— a beaver hat 

118. Description of a voyage to England— coast of Africa — Constanti> 
noplo— South America — ^East Indies — China. 



APPENDIX. 



I. SUFFIXES. 

The limits of a gri'ammatical text-book forbid Bucb a full disctusion 
of fmjflxes as is usually presented in works on Analysis of Words, 
and it has therefore been deemed best to make a classification on a 
grammatical, rather than a |)hilological^ basis, leaving to the works 
named above their proper office. The following is taken substantially 
from Morell's " Grammar of the English Language." 

1 . Stmcture of the Noun. 

English nouns are either — ^1. Original Boots ; 2. Primary Deriva- 
tives or Stems; 8. Seeondwry Derivatives or Branches; or, 4 Corry- 
pound Words, 

1. The original noun roots consist of the names of all the 
common objects of nature and human life around us ; as. Sun, 
moon, star, sea, store, father, mother, hope, fear, love, eye, ear, hand, 
cow, sheep, dog, Ac. 

These words, and many others of the same kind, have descended to 
us from the old Saxon stock, from a period lying beyond all historical 
research. Some of them have undergone partial changes in spelling 
and pronunciation, but without at all losing their original character. 

2. English nouns, which come under the title of primary de^ 
rivativeSf are also, with few exceptions, of Saxon origin. They 
are, for the most part, formed as follows : — 

(1). By modifying the root-^owel (generally of a primitive 

verb) ; as, Bless^Uiss; feed, food; bind, bond; set, seat; knit, knot, 

net ; sing, song ; strike, stroke, etc. 
[Sometimes the noun retains the original verb-form.] 
(2). By 'inodifying the final consonant of the root, or adding 

another consonant ; as. Stick, stitch; dig, ditch; heal, health; drive^ 

drift; heUe/Ht belief, etc. 
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(3). By modifying both vowel and consonant ; as, X»m, K/»^ 
choose, choice; lose, loss ; thiofoe, theft, etc. 

8. Secondary Derivatives are formed by a considerable variety 
of suffixes. 

(a). S€ixon derivatires are fortned by th^ foUOifdng : — 

(1). SiffrUfying Agent or Doer, 



er, as, sing, singer. 

ar, as, lie, liar. 

ard, as, drink, drunkard. 

art, as, brag, braggart. 

ster, as, pun, punister. 

ess (fern.), as, seam, seamstress. ^ 



Derived ftam Verba. 



(2). Forming IHrnmuHves. 



ling, as, dear, darling. 

Jdn, as, lamb, lambkin. 

ock, t&, hill, hillock. 

let,otet, ^Sf^r^rn, fi^resml^, 

( flower, floweret. 



Derived from Nonixs. 



(8). Denoting AbstrcKt Ideas, stteh as State, Condition, Action, etc, 

ship, as, Mend, friendship. 

hood, or head, as, man, manhood. \ r\ ^ i a^ xt 
, ' J i>* 1-4 J > Derived from Nouns. 

dom, as, king, kingdom. 

ery, as, slave, slavery. 

age, as, till, tillage. \ 

ter, as, laugh, laughter, v Derived from "^erbs. 

lock, as, wed, wedlock. ) 

ness, as, white, whiteness, i Derived from A4]eGtive& 

(4). Denoting Instrument, 

le, as, gird, girdle. ) 

el, as, shove, shovel. > DelivM front Yeibs. 

et, as, hack, hatchet. ) 

(p), Latin and Ftench Deiivativ6S*&r^ foriOEied by th«i Ibllowing 
suffixes: — 
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tor,sar, 
trios, 

eer, 
ee. 



cuUr, 



ary, 

cy, 

ence, 
ance 

ice. 



■\ 



ion,) 



ion, 
sion 
Hon 



ment, 
our, or, 
ty, Uy. 



tttde. 



tv/re 
sure 






(1). Bigntfying an Agent or a Person generaUy. 

as, auditor, sponsor. From Latin nonns in tor and ior. 
as, executrix, From Latin nouns in trix, 

j From French nouns in aire, ier, 
as, auctioneer, ^ ^^ 

as, legatee. From Frencli nduns in I. 

(2). JP\^rmir^ IHminutvD^ 

as, poetaster. From Italian nouns in oitro. 

. , /From Latin nouns in euhis, — 

as, animalcule, \ ' i i 

_^. , < a, — tm^ : as, anMnamthim, poT' 

■^ ^^'^'^ i ticula.m 



(2r). &gnifying Abstract Ideas. 
as, commentary. 



as, cleD;ienQ7, 
as, penitence, 

as, justice, 

/action, 
as, j passion, 
(junction, 

as, ornament, 
as, ardo(u)r, 
aa, dignity, 

as, multitude, 

{tincture, 
censure. 



as, 



IFrom Latin words in arius; as, 
commentaritis, 

IFrom Latin words in tia; as, de- 
mentia, 
iFrom Latin words in efUia, or 
antia; as, pomitentia, 

jFrom Latin words in itia ; afi 
{ jvstitia, 

) From Latin words in io ; as, actio, 
i etc. 

(From Latin words in mentum; 
i as, omamentum. 

IFrom Latin words in or, through 
the French ; as, ardor, a/rdeur, 

IFrom Latin words in tas ; as, 
dignitas, 

(From Latin words in tvdo; as, 
\ mvUitudo, 

) From Latin words in tira; as, 
} tin4itura, etc. 



Remabk. — ^Many nouns of the above description are formed directly 
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from verbs, by simplj changing the accent / e. g., to qffhf, mn 
ftf'fix; to export', an eafport; also some monosyllables are both 
noons and verbs ; as to u$e, a use, 

(e.) Greek Derivatires are formed hj the following suffixes :^- 

(1.) Signifying Agent or Person, 

an, as, musician. From Greek words in kos (ko^\ 

ist, as, sophist, " " istes (lanic). 

its, as, Israelite (patro- ) u m ffe»(tTi7f). 

nymic), i 

(2.) Forming Dimintitives. 



isk, as, asterisk, | 



From the Greek asteriskos. 



(ooTepiaKOc). 
(3.) 8ign\fying Abstract Ideas, 

e, y, as, epitome, anarchy, From Greek nouns in i (17). 

.•-^ .^ .<i ^«««« i From Greek nouns in ismos, or 

M97I, snif as, aeism, < , , . 

< isma {lafiog tafia), 

i6.ie». M. arithmetic. « From Greek «4jectlve. in ifa». «, 

C on {iKoc, a, ov), 

ma, as, panorama. From Greek nouns in ma Qia), 

sis, as, hypothesis. From Greek nouns in sis (pig), 

4. Compound Nouns of Saxon origin exist largely in the pre- 
sent Ehiglish language, and new ones are not unfrequently coined, 
as necessity requires; as, housemaid, ra/Hroad, steamboat, east4ron, 
etc. 

Compound words (except new terms in the sciences) derived from 
the Latin and Greek, are borrowed in their compound from those lan- 
guages. 

2. Stnicture of the Adjective. 

English adjectives, like English nouns, are either — 1. Original 
Boots; 2. Primary Derivatvoes ; 3. Secondary Derivatioes; or, 4. 
Compound Words, 

1. Many adjectives derived from the Saxon are roots , inasmuch 
as no simpler form of the word can now be traced ; such are good, 
bad, long, short, high, thin, thick, white, black, etc 
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2. Primary derivttfdves are also of Saxon ongin. They are 
formed, like the noun-stems, from verbs, nouns, and other adjectives, 
as follows : — 

(1.) By fnodifying the vowel; as,JiU,fuU; wring, torang; 
pride, proud; string, strong, 

(2.) By fnodifying or adding a consonant; as, loat?ie, loth; 
four, fourth. 

(8.) By modifying both vowel and consonant; as, wU, wise; 
fi^f fifth, 

3. English adjectives which come under the title of secondary 
derivatives are formed by a considerable variety of suffixes. 

{a.) Saxon derivatives are fonned by the following : — 



ed. 


as. 


left-handed. 


(partioipial form). 


en. 


as. 


wooden. 


meaning material. 


em. 


as. 


northern, 
northerly. 


u 


direction (of x>oint0 oi 
compass) 


erly,. 


as. 




fM, 


as, 


fourfold. 


tt 


repetition. 


fnU, 


as, 


truthful. 


u 


fuUof 


ish. 


as 


whitish, 
boyish. 


u 


j somewhat (diminutive^ 
{likeness. 


KPvv^ 


no. 




less. 


as. 


houseless. 


u 


without. 


me. 


as, 


lifelike, , 
lovely. 


M 


. resemblance; or, 
fitness. 


ly* 


as. 








• 


n 


{possessing 
( t?ie quality of. 


some. 


as. 


wmsome. 




warrd, 


as. 


homeward. 


M 


direction toward. 


y* 


as. 


mighty. 




(adjectival form of 
a noun). 


un (prefi 


x).as. 1 


inlovely. 


« 


not. 



(b.) Latin derivatives are formed by the following : — 

■ 

(U, as, equal. From Latin adjectives in o/if. 

an, as, human, 

ant, as, elegant, 

ent, as, ancient, 

e (preceded by a consonant), as 

marine, 

fic^ as, terrific^ 



u 



it 



\ 



M 



f€ 



« 



« 



anusi 

ans. 

ens. 



,( j wiw (preceded b^ 
( a consonant). 



«( 



in fkus. 
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fiirou9, 

iNe, 
aUe, 

id, 

il^Ue, 

dent, 

096, 

ous, 
pie, 
bU, 

tory,9ory, 
tive, 

U0U8, 



ha, peetiferoiifi, From Latin adjectiyes in sy** ^^ 



visible, ) 

as, culpable, ) 

as, timid, 

as, as fertile, 

as, violent, 

as, verbose, 

as, copious, 

as, triple, 

as, double, 

as, migratory. 



(C 



Inlia, 






« 

« 
(C 



« 
it 



t€ 


idus. 


U 


ilM, 


<t 


oUns, 


t€ 


09U9. 


« 


pex. 


M 


itoriouM, 
leoruma. 


U 


Hvus, 


t€ 


UU8. 


« 


quus. 



as, captive, 
as, arduous, 
que (French), as, oblique, 

(c.) The principal Oreek derivatives are formed by — 
ic, as, hieroglyphic, (From Greek adjectives in ikos 

ieal, as, arithmetical, ( (^f^og) ; as, apiOfiffTiKoc. 

3^ Strticture of the Pronoun* 

Pronouns are either — 1. Original Boots; 2. DerivatifDee ; or, 8, 
Compound uoords. They are all of Saxon origin, except ** one^^ 

(286). 

1. The pronouns which may be regarded as original roots, are. 
It me, we, us, thou, ye, you, he, she, it, they, who (self), this, that. 

2. The following are derivatives (chiefly by inflection) : — 

Thee is the objective form from thou. 

Him, originally a dative from the masculine he, and the neuter hit, oi 
the Saxon h^, heo, hU (he, she, it). 

Her, originally a dative and possessive from Saxon hso. 

Them " " " " that. 

Whom, " " " " who. 

What, neuter form from who. 

One (235), derived from the French on, an abbreviation of hom/ms. 

Which, a compound form, from who and Wee (contracted in the Scot- 
tish dialect, whUk). 

My is possessive form from m^; thy, thou; our, we ; your, you; their, 
they. 
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The posseflffive cases (239), mine, thine, etc, are deiiyed from the 
corresponding posseseltve pronouns (291). 

8. The compound pronouns are those formed by the miion 
of the words, se^f (selves), and ever, with the simple pronoons. See 
list, page 59. 

4* Structure of the Verb. 

English verbs are either — 1. Original Boots ; 2. Primary Dervoa- 
fives; or, 3. Secondary Derivatives. 

1. All the verbs of the *^ old conjugation^^ (irregular verbs) 
are of Saxon origin, and all are original roots of the English Ian- 
guage. • 

A considerable number of these have, in recent times, assumed the 
regular form ; as, cUnib, laugh, qtioke, etc. 

2. The primary derivatives are also mostly of Saxon origin. 
They are formed from original nouns and verbs, as follows : — 

(1.) By modifying the vowel; as, lie, lay ; fly, flse; faU,fell 
(transitive), etc. 

(2.) By modifying the last consonant^ either as to form or 
pronunciation ; as, advice, advise ; hath, bathe ; grease, grease (greez) ; 
use, use, etc. 

Note. — This class is formed from nouns, and some of them are of 
Latin origin. 

(8.) By modifying both vowel and consonant; as, drirJe, 
d/rench; gldss, gldae ; hound, hunt, etc. 

(4) By prefixing s or t; bb, dun, stun; meU, smelt; whirl, 
twirl, etc. 

3. Secondary derivatives are formed by a conaderable 
variety of suffixes. 

(a.) Saocon derivatives are formed Jby the following : — 

m, signifying to make ; as, heighten, weaken. 

er, " {frequentative) ; as, climb, clamber. 

ish, ** (various); as, bum, burnish. 

le, " (frequentatvoe) ; as, nip, nibble. 

y, i' tomdke; as, soil, sully. 

HTe;tfAE¥. — ^Many nouns and adjectives have been turned into veibi 
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withoat any change ; as, dry, to dry ; eool, to eod/ rain, to rain; 
§aU, to iolt, etc * 

The growing tendency to use the same word for different parts of 
speech should be resisted ; as, to crop a fiEurm ; to ship goods, eta 
AToid also such vulgarisms as, to grow com, and the like. 

(6.) LMtin derivatives are formed — 

(1.) From the root of the verb, by rejecting the termination of the 
infinitive; as — 

Discern, from discemers. 

Concur, " eoncurrere. 

Condenm, " eondemnare, 

etc etc A 



(2.) From the supine of the verb ; 
A,ct, from aetum. 

Audit, " auditum. 

Accept, '* acceptum, 

(c.) Greek derivatives are formed by the terminations iae or ize ; 
as, baptize, (from fianri^u.) This termination has been adopted to 
form many modem English verbs ; as, to JtalieUe, to Germanisse, to 
senUiniu, etc 

5. Structure of the Adverb* 

English adverbs are either — 1. Original Boots ; 2. Primary JDerwO' 
fives ; 3. Secondary Derivatives ; or, 4. Compound ioords, 

%. The original (ulverbs consist of a few monosyllables derived 
from the Saxon : as, now, then, there, here, oft, weU, %U, not, %o, thus. 
Some of these were, doubtless, formerly oblique cases of Saxon 
pronouns. 

2. Primary derivatives are formed — 
(1.) From numerals; as, one, once; two, ttriee, etc,--originally 
genitive forms of the numerals. 

(2.) From nouns, by adding s, as need, (must) needs, so, also^ 
mornings, Mondays, etc 

(3.) From other adverbs ; as, tTiere, thither; here, hith^er, etc 

Remabks. — (1.) A few adverbs are formed from adjectives and 
prepositions, by adding s ; as, unaware, unawa/res; beside, besides. 

(2.) Many words, ordinarily prepositions, are joined to verbs 
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withont change of form, and used adverbially ; as, to go down, 
come up, etc. 

All the primary derivatives among English adverbs are 
of Saxon origin, a^id nearly all have been inflections of nouns, pro- 
nouns, or adjectivbd. 

3. Secondary derivatives are fonned as follows : — 
(1.) By suffixes — 

ly, as v)ise, wisely ; just , justly. 

This is the usual form of the adverb, when derived regularly from 
the corresponding adjective. 

ward or wards ; as, backward, from hackf ) . ,^, 



backward, from hack, ) . ... ,. 
sideward, froii «(?e, J «gnifymg direction. 



ways or wise ; as, always, from aJU ; likewise, from like, 
(2.) By Prefixes-^ 

a ; as, ashore, adrift, aboard, etc. 
he ; as, behind, betimes, etc. 

4. Connpound adverbs are formed by combining various 
parts of speech, in many instances being abridged forms of adverbial 
phrases or clauses ; as, sometimes, somewhere, forthwith, thereabout, 
straightway, henceforward, headlong, etc. 

[Some are derived in the usual way from compound adjectives ; as, 
ill-naturedly, iU-manneredly, etc.] 

6. Structure of the Preposition^ 

Prepositions may be divided, in reference to their structure, into 
three classes: — 1. Original prepositions; 2. DervoaitiDes ; 3. Verbal 
pi^eposkions, 

1. The simple prepositions are the following :—at, hy, for, 
from, in, on, of, tiU, to, through, up, toith, 

2. The derived prepositions are for the most part formed 
from verbs, adjectives, and other parts of speech, by means of 
prefixes; as — 

a ; amid, about, above, along, among, around, against, etc. 
he ; beside, before, behind, below, beneath, between, beyond. 

[Some are formed by combining two simple prepositions together, 
or adding a syllable ; as, into, urUo, upon, within, without, through- 
cut, etc.] 

8b Verbal prepositions are th« imperative and parU^ 
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cipiai fonns of verbe, uaedprepositiomUly, generallj in abridged 
form ; aa, concerning, during, except, excepting, respecting, touching 
regarding, save, etc. 

Prepositions of the first and second daas are of Saocon origin ; 
those of the third class, of Latin. 

7. Structure of the Conjunction* 

Ck)nj unctions are— 1. Simple; 2. Derivative; or, 8. Compound. 

1. The simple conjunctions are — and, or, hut, if, as, 

2. The derivatives are such as — n<w, neither, either, than, 
though, whether, even, for, that, since, etc. 

8. Compound conjanctiojus are made up of two or more 
other words ; as, houibeit; in as far as, nevertheless, moreover, wTierefore, 
tohereas, etc. 



II. GENDER OF NOUNS. 

In all languages, the distinction of nouns with regard to sex has 
been noted. Every substantive denotes either a male or female, or 
that which is neither the one nor the other. This accident, or char- 
acteristic of nouns, is called their Gender. In English, all words de* 
noting male animals are considered as masciUine ; all those denoting 
female animals, /^mtm'Tie; and those denoting things neither male 
nor female, are termed neuter. " In this distribution," says Crombie, 
" we follow the order of nature ; and our language is, in this respect, 
both simple and animated." Both in Latin and Greek, many words 
denoting things without sox are ranked as masculine or feminine, 
without any regard to their meaning, but simply on account of their 
terminations. In French, all nouns are regarded as either masculine 
or feminine, which is a still greater departure from the order and sim- 
plicity of nature, for which the English language on this point is dift* 
tinguished. 

Some have objected to the designation of three genders ; they think, 
that, as there are but two sexes, it would be more philosophical and 
accurate to say there are only two genders ; and to regard all words 
not belonging to these, as without gender. A little reflection, I think, 
will show that this objection has no just foundation, either in phi- 
losophy or in fact, and that the change it prox>oses would be no im- 
X^ovement. It has probably arisen from confoond^g the word gender^ 
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which pioperl J signifies a kind, doss, or ipeciea (Lat. gen/us, French 
genre), with the word sex, and considering them as synonjmous. 
This, however, is not the case ; these words do not mean the same 
thing ; and they can not be properly applied in the same way. We 
never say, " the masculine sex, the feminine sex ;" nor " the male 
gender, the female gender." In strict propriety of speech, the word 
sex can be predicated only of animated beings ; the word gender, only 
of the term by which that being is expressed. The being man. has 
sex, not gender ; the toord man, has gender, not sex. Thotfgh there- 
fore it is very absurd to speak of three sexes, yet it may be very proper 
to speak of three genders ; that is to say, there are three classes (gen- 
ders) of nouns, distinguished from one another by their relations to 
sex. One denotes objects of the male sex, and is called masetUine ; 
another denotes objects of the female sex, and is called, feminine ; and 
the third denotes objects neither male nor female, for which a name 
more appropriate than the word neuter need not be desired. 

The term " common gender** applied to such words as 'parent^ child, 
friend, etc., does not constitute a distinct class of words, which are 
neither masculine, nor feminine, nor neuter, but is used for conve- 
nience, merely to indicate that such words sometimes denote a male, 
and sometimes a female. Instead of " common," those who prefer ii« 
may call suph words ** masculine or feminine." 



III. THE PRONOUNS, MINE, THINE, etc. 

Some grammarians have given it as their opinion that mine, thine, 
ours, yours, theirs, are not pronouns in the possessive case, but that 
that they are something or other in the nominative or objective case, 
but never in the possessive. This is surely a very singular notion. 
The anomaly which such an idea would introduce into our language 
would be a curious one. According to this view, these words could 
belong to no part of speech hitherto defined. They are not nouns, for 
they are not the names of any thing — nor adjectives, for they do not 
qualify nouns, nor can ever be joined with them — ^nor pronouns, for 
they never stand instead of a noun, but always instead of a noun and a 
possessive pronoun together. They have always the sense of the pos- 
sessive case, and are always construed just as the possessive case of a 
noun is, not followed by a noun ; and yet they are never in the posses- 
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■ive caae. These words, etanding by themselves, have no fixed or de- 
terminate meaning, and yet in sentences they may have as many differ- 
ent meanings as there are objects capable of being possessed. Mins, 
for example, may mean my Jiorse, my farm, my hat, my stick, my gun, 
my — any thing you please. And besides this, those of them which 
are singular in form, according to analogy, may have a plural verb ; 
and those of them which are plural may have a singtUa/r verb ; thus, 
•* Jolm's books are new ; mine are old ;" again, " John*8 house is built 
of stone ; ours is built of brick." Such is the result to which this no- 
tion leads us ; and if these words are not poesessives, but in the 
nominative or objective, as some allege, there certainly are' no more 
curious words in the English, nor in any other language. 



IV. "WHAT" AS A RELATIVE. 

" Various opinions have been entertained about the nature of the 
relative tvhat. It is said to be ' a compound relative pronoun, in- 
cluding both the antecedent and the relative, and equivalent to t?iat 
which, or the thing which.* Though this may seem plausible, yet 
we shall find, on examination, that wh^ is nothing more than a 
relative pronoun, and includes nothing else. Compare these two 
sentences : — 

" * I saw wh4»ii I wanted to see ;* 

" * I saw whai I wanted to see.* 

" If what, in the latter, is equivalent to that which, or t?ie tJUng 
whicli, whmn, in the former, is equivalent to him wham, or 1^ person 
whom. * Who steals my purse steals trash,' is equivalent to he who, 
or, the mxin who, 

" And, on the same principle, when the relative is omitlK)d, the an- 
tecedent should be represented as equivalent to the relative and the 
antecedent. Thus, ' I saw the man I wanted to see.* Here, man 
should be represented as equivalent to the m>an whom. 

" The cause of the error in respect to what, is, that the antecedent 
is never expressed with it. It is not like the word who, which is used 
both when the antecedent is expressed, and when it is omitted. The 
relative that, however, was formerly used in many cases where we 
use what, that is, with the antecedent omitted. A few examples of 
this will help us to ascertain the nature of whM : * We speak' thai 
we do know.* — Bnjlish Bible. — * I am that I am.' — lb. 
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** * Who had been seen imagine mote thereby. 
That whylome of Hercules had been told.' — SpenMr, 

" * Eschewe tluU wicked is/ — Oower. 

"' Is it possible he should not know what he is, and be tTiat he is f 

— 8/uikes. 
" * Gather the sequel by t?uit went before.* — lb, 

" In these examples, that is a relative, and is exact!/ synonymous 
with what. No one would contend that that stands for itself, and its 
antecedent at the same time. The antecedent is omitted because it 
ifl%indefinite, or easily supplied.'* — BvUer'8 QrammoAr, p. 48. 

These remarks appear to me just, and conclusiye on this point 



V. IS "AS" EVER A RELATIVE? 

That the word as should not be considered a relative in any cir- 
cumstances, I think is plain from the following considerations : — 

1. It has neither the meaning nor the use of a relative. Its office 
is simply to connect things compared, and, together with its ante- 
cedent word, to express the idea of equality ^ likeness, etc, between 
them ; thus, *' James is as tall as his father." — " Your hat is such as 
mine." 

2. It does not, like a relative, relate to a noun or pronon before it, 
called the antecedent, nor stand instead of it, or of any other word, 
but is related only to the comparative word, as, such, so, etc., in the 
preceding clause. Thus, in the sentence, ''As many as received him,*' 
the second a>s relates to the first, and the two convey the idea of 
equality. Again, " Send such books as you have." Here, aw refers, 
not to books, but to such. Take away such, and as can not be used. 

3. As can never be used as a substitute for another lelative pro- 
noun, nor another relative pronoun as a substitute for it. 

4 In sentences in which as is said to be a relative, it evidently has 
the same meaning and use as those in which it is allowed to be only 
a conjunction. Compare the following examples : "As many a^ five 
men received a reward." — " As many as received him.** — ** As many 
as they can give." In all these, the phrase " as many as,*' means, 
and is felt to mean, the same thing— equality of number. There 
surely, then, can be no propriety in calling the second as a coi^uno 
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tion in the first sentence, and a relative in the other two. The same 
thing will be evident if we change the antecedent word. Thus, 
** Such books <u these are nsefiiL" — " Such books as are osefol."— 
•* SucJi books 09 you can give." 

5. If the word as in the preceding sentences and clauses is a rela- 
tive pronoun, for the same reason allied for this, the word than 
must be a relative in those which follow. The construction is pre- 
cisely the same : " More books than were wanted." — " More books 
iluin are useful." — " More books titan you can give." Now, if, in the 
second of these examples, t?ian is not a relative in the nominative 
case before are, nor in the third a relative in the objective case after 
can give, what need for considering as a relative in the same position, 
in the same construction, and for the same purpose, to denote com- 
parison ? There is the same ellipsis in both, and the same words ne- 
cessary to be supplied, in the one case, as in the other. Thus, "More 
books than [those which] were wanted." — ** More books than [those 
which] are useful," etc So, '* Such books as [those which] were 
wanted." — " As many books as [those which] are necessary," eto. 



VI. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

The fourth class of pronouns, sometimes called adfeetive pronouns, 
and sometimes pronominal adjectives, is usually subdivided into pos- 
sessive, distribtUive, demonstratvoe, and indefinite. Of these, the first, 
or possessive f are derived from the personal, and in meaning are 
strictly pronouns, being always the representative or substitute of a 
noun ; but in construction they are adjectives, and are always joined 
with a noun, and hence are appropriately denominated adjective pro- 
nouns, i.e, pronouns used adjectivcly. By some, they are classed 
with adjectives, and called pronominal adjectives. 

In many* grammars the possessives my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, 
their, are set down as the possessive case of the personal pronouns, 
with mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, making two forms 
of the possessive case : thus, my or mine, thy or thine, etc Which 
of these methods is adopted in teaching or studying grammar, is a 
matter of no practical moment: some grammarians adopt the one, 
and some the other, merely as a matter of taste, without any contro- 
versy on the subject. The classification in the text is preferred as 
being on the whole more simple, because the possessives my, thjfi^ 
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etc., like the adjective, can never Btand alone, as the poBsessive case 
does, but must be supported by a noun following them ; thus, we say, 
" It is the king's ;" " It is yours ;" but we can not say, " It is your," 
— the presence of a noun being necessary to the last expression. 

This classification is £B.yored by the analogy of other languages 
both ancient and modern. The possessives, my, thy, etc., for example, 
have precisely the same meaning as the Latin meuSj mea, meum ; or 
the French men, ma; or the German mein (or meiner), meine, mein; 
or the Anglo-Saxon (which is the mother of the English language), 
min^ mine, min; and they are used in precisely the same way. 
There seems, therefore, to be no good reason for giving them a dif- 
ferent classification. Indeed, the only circumstance which renders it 
possible to regard them as a possessive case in English, is, that, like 
the English adjective, they are indeclinable. Had they been declin- 
able, like the Latin or French, etc., they never could have been used 
as a possessive case. 

The words belon^ng to the other three divisions have 
been found more difiScult to arrange in a satisfactory manner. They 
seem to occupy a sort of middle ground between adjectives and^ 
prqiiouriSf and are sometimes used as the one, and sometimes 
as the other, without the strict and appropriate character of either. 
They are generally adjectives in construction having a noun ex- 
pressed or understood, which they serve to limit or restrict in various 
ways. On the other hand, with few exceptions, they are so often 
used without a noun, or as its substitute, that they are not improperly 
regarded as pronouns, though in a sense less strict than the oth- 
ers ; thus, " Let each esteem otTiers better than himself." — " Among 
men, som>e are good, others bad, none perfect." " AU things come 
alike to all" etc. 

From this equivocal, or rather double, character of these words, they 
have been variously arranged by different authors. Some, among 
whom are Grant, Crombie, Hiley, Sutcliffe, Allen, Cooper, Brown, 
etc., class them with adjectives^ and call them '* Pronominal 
A.d/fectlves ;^^ and others, such as Lowth, Priestly, Smart, Murray, 
Lennie, Booth, Churchill, Wright Cobbet, Eirkham, Smith, and 
many others, class them with pronouns, and call them ** Adjective 
Pronouns,^^ Since all are agreed about the use of these words, 
it seems in itself a matter of less importance to which of these two 
classes they be attached, or whether they are more appropriately 
called Pronominal Acyectioes or Adjective PrCTwuua, 
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VII. THE VERB. 

Tb<ra;;h there is little, if anr, difference of judgment among gram^ 
marians, as to what a verb is, vet all have probablj found it a diffi- 
cult matter to give an €i ecu rate and at tiie same time a brief 
definition of it ; and, accordinglv, nearly all grammars differ in 
their definition of this |>art of speech. The old definition, that "a 
verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, oi to suffer" though unex- 
ceptionable as any, as far as it goes, is yet greatly defective in 
siatin:; nothing respecting the functions or use of this part of 
»p»H*ch. 

The ose of the verb in simple propositions is to affirm or 
tie rid re ; and that of which it affirms is called its subject* This is 
always the office of the verb in the indieatite, potential, or svbjunc- 
tici. In the use of its other parts, however, namely, the imperatix>e, 
infinilice, and participles, there is properly no affirmation, though the 
action or slate expressed by the verb in these parts is clearly seen to 
hd tiie act or state of same person or thing, and which for that reason 
* is strictly and properly, though not technically, its subject. Thus, 
** For mo to die is gain/' is a simple proposition, containing two verbs, 
the first of wliich, to die, in the infinitive, expresses no affirmation, 
though it evidently, without affirming, attributes dying to a person, 
expressed by the word me. So, when we say, " I see a man waXking** 
the word walking expresses an act of the person man, though there is 
properly no affirmation. In like manner, when 1 say, " Do this,** the 
verb do attributes action imperatively to the person addressed, but 
there is no affirmation. To speak of " affirming imperatively" is cer- 
tainly not very intelligible, though, for want of a better expression, 
we sometimes use it in a loose sense. 

For these reasons, the definition of a verb which says it is " a part 
of speech which asserts or affirms," appears to me to be defective. It 
states one function of this class of words, but excludes, or at least 
does not include, others, It gives, as the distinguishing characteristic 
of a verb, that which does not belong to it in several of its parts and 
uses. It is too restrictive. 

The definition, " A verb is a word used to express an action or state," 
Is liable to an objection of au opposite kind : it is too general, and not 
sufficiently distinctive. A verb does, indeed, " express an action or 
state" but there are other words that do so also. Nouns, such as love, 
desire, wish, hope, etc., and most verbal nouns, such as erwption,fietiont 
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eoUmon, diffunarij progression, etc., express action, and many' words, 
both nouns and adjectiyes, express a state. 

The definition given in the text, though perhaps not unexception- 
able, occupies a middle place between these extremes ; avoids the in- 
definiteness of the old definition, and is probably less liable to objec- 
tion than most of those which have been given. 



VIII, DIVISION OF VERBS. 

The division of verbs into Transitive and Intransitive^ 
which has been so generally adopted by grammarians, was a step in 
the right direction. The former of these terms is specific, and indicates 
a distinction demanded by the meaning and office of those verbs to 
which it is applied.. The latter, as generally used, is only a denial 
of the special characteristic of the former, and does not provide for 
those cases in which, while there is no object required, there is 
demanded some attribute or limiter of the subject to complete the 
sense. 

The present division (816, 1) is made upon the distinct characteris- 
tic and office of the verb, and divides all verbs into three classes, 
transitive f intransitive, and attributive, distinguished by a 
clear and definite characteristic derived from their use in the con- 
struction of sentences. To the first belong those which are used 
transitively, whatever be their meaning or form ; to the second, 
those that are used intransitively, and require no other word 
as a complement, whether they denote action or not (319) ; and the 
third, those whose office is to relate an attribute with the 
subject. 

This arrangement and nomenclature still leaves the terms active 
and passive at liberty to be applied exclusively to the two forms 
which all transitive verbs assume, called the actvi>e ^nd the passive 
Mice. 

It dispenses with the term neuter altogether, as applied to verbs, 
and leaves it to be appropriated in grammar to the designation of 
gender only. 
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IX. THE PRESENT INDICATIVE PASSIVE, 

AND THE PARTICIPLE IN "INO" IN 

A PASSIVE SENSE. 

Accordingr to the definition, the passive voice exptesses, pas~ 
sivelf/f the same thing that the active does actively. For 
example, " Caesar conquered Gaul," and " Gaul was conquered bjr 
Caesar," express precisely the same idea. This, however, is not 
always done by the regular passive foim in the present tense ^ 
though it generally is done in the other tenses. Thus, it will be felt 
fX once that the expression, " Caesar conquers Gaul," and " Gaul is 
«onquered by Ceesar," do not express the same thing. 

In regard to this matter, there are evidently two classes of 
Terbs ; namely, those whose present-passive expresses precisely the 
tame thing passively, as the active voice does actively, and those in 
which it does not 

L To the first of these classes belong — 

1. All those verbs which, in the regular present passiye, imply a 
continuatice of the act; such as, to lave, to hate, to regard, to 
esteem, to envy, to please, etc. Thus, " James loves me," and " I am 
loved by James," express precisely the same idea, and consequently 
continuance is implied as much in the passive form as in the activa 
Hence, '' is loved ^' is a true passive ^ in both form and mean- 
ing. In verbs of this class the progressive form in the active voice 
is seldom used, because it would express the same thing generally as 
the common form ; thus, " James loves me," and '* James is loving 
me " (though improper), express the same thing. 

2. All verbs when used to express general truths^ or what is 
t/^tAo/ or customary from time to time. Thus, "Vinegar dissolves 
pearls " — " Vice produces misery " — " The cobbler mends shoes," etc 
Passive, " Pearls are dissolved by vinegar " — " Misery is produced by 
vice " — " Shoes a/re mendM by the cobbler," etc. In verbs used in 
tliis way, the progressive form is not employed. The use of it would 
change the meaning from a general expression to a particular act. 
Thus, *'Vice is producing misery,' would immediately direct the 
mind, not to a general truth, but to a particular case. 

But, when these verbs express a particular act^ and not a 
general truth, the present active and the present passive express 
different ideas ; thus, " James builds a house," represents an act 
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in progress ; but when we say, " A house is built by James/' the act 
or operation of building is represented as completed. 

3. To this class belong all verbs, which, by the figure called 
vision (1046, 5), are used in the present tense to express 
tvhat is pfifit. Thus, actively, "Caesar lea/oes Gaul, crosses the 
Rubicon, enters Italy." Passively, " Gaul is left by Caesar, the Rubi- 
con is crossed, Italy is entered" In all these, used in this figurative 
way, the present-passive expresses the same thing as the present-ac- 
tive. 

II. The second class of verbs, consists of those (perhaps the 
greater number) whose present-passive implies that the act expressed 
by the active voice has ceased, and the effect or result only remains 
as a finished act, and as such is predicated of the subject. Thus, 
" The house is built." Here it is implied that the act of huUding is 
completed^ and has ceased, and the result^ expressed by huiUt is 
predicated of the house. In all verbs of this kind, the past participle, 
after the verb to be, has reference to the state resulting from the act as 
predicated of the subject of the verb, and not to the act itself. Strict- 
ly speaking, then, the past participle with the verb to be is not the 
present tense in the passive voice of verbs thus used ; that is, this form 
does not express passively the doing of the act These verbs either 
have no present-passive, or it is made by annexing the participle 
in ing^ in its passive sense, to the verb to be ; as, " The house is 
buUding" 

It is supposed by some that " is built" though in the form of the 
present passive, really is a present-perfect ; because it represents the 
act as completed, and because the perfect-definite, in Latin, is often 
translated by this form into English. Due consideration, however, I 
think, will show that it differs quite as much from the 
present-pe^'fect as it does from the present. To be satisfied of 
this, compare the following expressions : " This garment is torn, 
merely asserts the present state of the garment, with no reference to 
the aot but what is implied. But when we say, " This garment JiOs 
been torn" the reference is chiefiy to the a^t as having been done, 
with no reference to the state of the garment but what is implied. 
The one asserts that the garment remains torn, the other does not— 
it may have been mended ; the latter is the regular passive of the 
present-perfect active, the former is not. This will perhaps be more 
clearly perceived by means of another example : ** This house lias been 
painted, but the paint is rjoom off." This is good English. But if we 
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Bay, " This house is painted, but the paint is worn off" wa would 
assert a contradiction. 

There is properly no passive form, in English, correspond^ 
ittg to the progressive form in the active voice, except 
where it is made by the participle irig, in a passive sense ; thus, 
•* The house is building " — " The garments are making " — ** Wheat is 
selling/' etc An attempt has been made by some grammarians, of 
late, to banish such expressions from the language, though they have 
been used in all time past by the best writers, and to justify and de- 
fend a climisy solecism, which has been recently introduced chiefly 
through the newspaper press, but which has gained such currency, 
and is becoming so familiar to the ear, that it seems likely to prevail, 
with all its unoouthness and deformity. I refer to such expressions 
as, "The house is being built"— "The letter is being written"— 
" The mine is being worked " — " The news is being telegraphed/' 
etc., etc. 

Respecting this mode of expression, it may be noticed — 

1. That it had no existence in the language till toithin 
the Icutt fifty years. This, indeed, would not make the ex- 
pression wrong, were it otherwise unexceptionable ; but its recent 
origin shows that it is not, as is pretended, a ^eeesM/rp form. 

2. This form of expression, when analyzed, is found not to express 
what it is intended to express, and would be used only by such as 
are either ignorant of its import, or are careless and loose in their use 
of language. To make this manifest, let it be considered, first, that 
there is no progressive fo^*^t^ of the verb to he, and no 
need of it ; hence, there is no such expression in English as is being. 
Of course the expression " is being built," for example, is not a com- 
pound of is being and built, but of is and being built ; that is, of the 
verb to be and the present participle passive. Now, let it be observed, 
that the only verbs in which the present participle passive expresses 
a continued action are those mentioned above as the first class, in 
which the regular passive form expresses a eantinv^inee of the action ; 
as, is loved, is desired, etc., and in which, of course, the form in ques- 
tion {is being buUt) is not required. Nobody would think of saying, 
" He is being loved"— "This r^ult is beyig desired." 

In all other verbs, then, .ne present participle v«issive, like the 
present tense, in the second class of verbs mentioned above, expresses, 
not a continued action, or the continued receiving of an action, but 
that the action had ceased, and the res7iU only exists in a finished 
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Btate. Thus, " Our arrangements being made, we departed/'-^ 
The house being finished, was inmiediately occupied." — " Our work 
being finished, we may rest/' etc. In all such expressions, the present 
participle passive represents the action as now finished, and existing 
only in its results (500). This finished act, then, can not be made 
unfinished and progressive, by being asserted of a subject, which is all 
the verb to be, as a copula, can express. Hence it is manifest that is 
being built, if it mean any thing, can mean nothing more than is buUt, 
which is not the idea intended to be expressed. 

8. For the same reason that is being buUt, etc., is contended for as a 
prox)er expression, we should contend also for ** Has been being built." 
— " Had been being buUt."— " Shall have been being built."—" Might 
have been being built" — " To be being built." — " To have been being 
built."— "Being being built."— " Having been being built." When 
all these shall have been introduced, our language will be rich 
indeed! 

4. The use of this form is justified only by condemning an estdb- 
Ushed usage of the language ; namely, the passive sense in some verbs 
of the participle in ing (459). In reference to this it is fiippantly 
asked, " What does the house build ?"— " What does the letter write," 
etc. — taking for granted, without attempting to prove, that the parti- 
ciple in ing can not have a passive sense in any verb. The following 
are a few examples from writers of the best reputation, which this 
novelty would condemn : " While the ceremony was performing." — 
Tmn. Brown, "The court was then holding." — >Sw* O. McKemie. 
" And still be doing, never done." — Butter. " The books are selling." 
— Allen's Qra/mma/r, " To know nothing of what is transacting in 
the regions above us." — Dr, Blai/r. " The spot where this new and 
strange tragedy was acting." — B. Boerett. " The fortress was build- 
ing." — Irving. "An attempt is making in the English parlia- 
ment." — D. Webster. " The church now erecting in the city of New 
York. " — If. A . Beview, ** These things were transacting in England." 
— Bancroft. 

5. This new doctrine is in opposition to the almost unanimous judg- 
ment of the m^ost distinguished gramm^arians and critics, who have 
considered the subject, and expressed their views concerning it. The 
following are a specimen : " Expressions of this kind are condemned 
by some critics ; but the usage is unquestionably of far better author, 
ity, and (according to my apprehension) in far better taste, than the 
more complex phraseology which some late writers adopt in its stead; 
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as, * The books are now being sold.! " — OoM Brown. " As to the 
notion of introducing a new and more complex passive form of coiyn- 
gation, as, * The bridge u being built,* * The bridge was being built,' 
and so forth, it is one of the most absurd and monstrous innovations 
ever tliought of." " The work is now being pyJblished " is certainly no 
better English than, *' The work was being published, has been being 
piiblished, had been being published, shaU or mil be being publiithed, shall 
or irill liave been being published," and soon through all the moods and 
tenses. What a language shall we have when our verbs are thus 
conjugated ! — Brown's Chr. of Eng. Or., p. 861. De War observes : 
" The participle in ing is also passive in manj instances ; as, * The 
house is building/ — * I heard of a plan forming,' '* etc. — Quoted in i?Va- 
tee's Chramtnar, page 49. " It would be an absurdity, indeed, to give up 
the only way we have of denoting tlie incomplete state of action by 
a passive form " (viz., by the participle in ing in the pascnve sense). — 
A rnold's English (Grammar, p. 46. ** The present participle is often 
used passively ; as, the ' The ship is building.' The form of expres- 
sion, is being built, is being committed, etc., is almost universally con- 
demned by grammarians, but it is sometimes met with in respectable 
writers ; it occurs most frequently in newspaper paragraphs, and in 
hasty compositions. See Worcester's Universal and Critical Diction, 
ary."— F«W« Grammwr, pp. 118 and 180. "When we say, 'The 
house is building,' the advocates of the new theory ask, " Building 
what ?" We might ask, in turn, when you say, * The field ploughs 
well,'— 'Ploughs what?'— 'Wheat sells well,*— * Sells whatf If 
usage allows us to say, ' Wheat sells at a dollar,* in a sense that is 
not active, why may we not say, * Wheat is selling at a dollar,* in a 
sense that is not active?'*— ^ar<'« Gram., p. 76. "The prevailing 
practice of the best authors is in favor of the simple form ; as, ' The 
house is building.' "— WeUs's School Oram., p. 148. " Several other 
expressions of this sort now and then occur, such as the new-fangled 
and most uncouth solecism ' is being done,* for the good old English 
idiom. * is doitvg * — ^an absurd periphrasis driving out' a pointed and 
pithy turn of the English language." — ^iV". A. Bemew, quoted by Mr, 
Wells, p. 148. " The phrase * is being built,* and others of a similar 
kind, have been for a few years insinuating themselves into our lan- 
guage ; still they are not English." — Harrison's Bise, Progress, and 
Present Structure of the English Language. " This mode of expression 
[the house is being built] is becoming quite conunon. It is liable, 
however, to several important objections. It appears formal and 
ptivlautic. It has not, as fiur as I know, the support of any respectable 
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grammarian. The eas7 and natoial expression is, ' The house is 
building.' ''—Frof. J. W. OHibs, 

Analysis of the English Verb. 

The analysis of the verb shows that, except for convenience in the 
use of established idioms, there are no more ihsjifour radical forms, 
viz : — 

1. i . / >■ the simple name of the act, which has three uses. 
iwr^tte, ) 

1. Connected direcUy with a subject, to affirm a present act, 
or state ; as, I love. 

2. Used indefinitely f to indicate an act or state, in a general 
sense, and depending upon some other word, generally a verb ; as, 
" He desires to vrrite " (infinitive use). 

8. To express a simple command} as, wrUe (thou). 

II. The participle in inff^ denoting the action or state, as con- 
tinuing, or incomplete (397, 456). In the progressive form, as, " I 
am writing f the participle is an attributive of the subject. 

III. The pa^t tense , in the regular conjugation, ending in ed 
(meaning did), and in the strong conjugation, changing, in some 
instances, the form of the root ; as — ^Present, write ; past, wrote, 

rv. The fourth form (participial) takes, in regular verbs ed, and 
in irregular verbs sometimes changes the root ; as — ^Present, love ; 
part., lo^ed. Present, Write; part., wriU&n^ This form, in transitive 
verbs, is used in both an active and a passive seilfea 

1. The paM participle active is never used except when pre- 
ceded by ?ia/De, and denotes the completion of the act it expres^os, 
referring to the subject of the sentence, while the word haw expresses 
its complete possession by that subject ; as, ** I have written," i.e., I 
am in possession of (have) written (by having performed the act). It 
is no longer in the future. I have attended to it. It is mine. I have 
written. In this sense, written is a terbat — ^the object of the verb 
have. 

2. In the passive voice this fourth form (loved, written) refers to 
some person or thing as the receiver to the act ; as, ** He was a man 
loved by all." After the verb to be, the past participle passive is simply 
an attribute (see 508,) and till the pupil is thoroughly £uniliar with 
the nature and idiomatic use of the so-called passive conjugation, 
should always be so analyzed; thus, "He is loved." "He" is the 
subject; "is loved," is the predicate, ol which "if" is the affirmer 
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tion in the first sentence, and a relative in the other two. The sam« 
thing will be evident if we change the antecedent word. Thus, 
•* Such books as these are nflefaL" — " Bach books Oi are useful."— 
•* Such books as you can give." 

5. If the word as in the preceding sentences and clauses is a rela- 
tive pronoun, for the same reason alleged for this, the word than 
must be a relative in those which follow. The construction is pre- 
cisely the same : " More books than were wanted/' — ** More books 
than are useful." — " More books tJian you can giva" Now, if, in the 
second of these examples, than is not a relative in the nominative 
case before a/rey nor in the third a relative in the objective case after 
can give, what need for considering as a relative in the same position, 
in the same construction, and for the same purpose, to denote com- 
parison ? There is the same ellipsis in both, and the same words ne- 
cessary to be supplied, in the one case, as in the other. Thus, "More 
books than [those which] were wanted." — " More books than [those 
which] are useful," etc So, " Such books as [those which] were 
wanted." — " As many books as [those which] are necessaiy," etc. 



VI. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

The fourth class of pronouns, sometimes called adjective pronouns, 
and sometimes pronominal adjectioes, is usually subdivided into pos- 
sessive, distributive, demonstratioe, and indefinite. Of these, the first, 
or jwssessive, are derived from the personal, and in meaning are 
strictly pronouns, being always the representative or substitute of a 
noun ; but in construction they are adjectives, and are always joined 
with a noun, and hence are appropriately denominated adjective pro- 
nouns, i.e, pronouns used adj actively. By some, they are classed 
with adjectives, and called pronominal adjectives. 

In many* grammars the possessives mp, thy, his, her, its, our, pour, 
their, are set down as the possessive case of the personal pronouns, 
with mine, thine, his, hers. Us, ours, yours, theirs, making two forms 
of the possessive case : thus, my or mine, thy or thine, etc. Which 
of these methods is adopted in teaching or studying granunar, is a 
matter of no practical moment : some grammarians adopt the one, 
and some the other, merely as a matter of taste, without any contro- 
versy on the subject. The classification in the text is preferred aa 
being on the whole more simple, because the possessives my, thy.^ 
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etc., like the adjective, can never stand alone, as the possessive case 
does, but must be supported by a noun following them ; thus, we say, 
" It is the king's ;" " It is yours ;" but we can not say, " It is your," 
— the presence of a noun being necessary to the last expression. 

This classification is favored by the analogy of other languages 
both ancient and modern. The possessives, wy, </iy, etc., for example, 
have precisely the same meaning as the Latin meuSy mea, meum ; or 
the French man, ma ; or the German mein (or meiner), meine, mein; 
or the Anglo-Saxon (which is the mother of the English language), 
mm, minet min; and they are used in precisely the same way. 
There seems, therefore, to be no good reason for giving them a dif- 
ferent classification. Indeed, the only circumstance which renders it 
possible to regard them as a possessive case in English, is, that, like 
the English adjective, they are indeclinable. Had they been declin- 
able, like the Latin or French, etc., they never could have been used 
as a possessive case. 

The words belon^g to the other three divisions have 
been found more difiScult to arrange in a satisfactory manner. They 
seem to occupy a sort of middle ground between adjectives and^ 
projioiiiiSf and are sometimes used as the one, and sometimes 
as the other, without the strict and appropriate character of either. 
They are generally adjectives in construction having a noun ex- 
pressed or understood, which they serve to limit or restrict in various 
ways. On the other hand, with few exceptions, they are so often 
used without a noun, or as its substitute, that they are not improperly 
regarded as pronouns^ though m a sense less strict than the oth- 
ers ; thus, " Let each esteem others better than himself." — " Among 
men, some are good, otheri bad, none perfect." " AU things come 
alike to all" etc. 

From this equivocal, or rather doable, character of these words, they 
have been variously arranged by different authors. Some, among 
whom are Grant, Crombie, Hiley, Sutcliffe, Allen, Cooper, Brown, 
etc., class them with adjectives^ and call them '* Pronotnindl 
Adjectives ;^^ and others, such as Lowth, Priestly, Smart, Murray,- 
Lennie, Booth, Churchill, Wright Cobbet, Eirkham, Smith, and 
many others, class them with pronouns, and call them ^^ Adjective 
Pronouns*^^ Since all are agreed about the use of these words, 
it seems in itself a matter of less importance to which of these two 
classes they be attached, or whether they are more appropriately 
called Pronominal Acfjectwes or Adjective Pr&nouna. 
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YII. THE VERB. 

Though there is little, if any, difference of judgment among graoL 
marians, as to what a verb is, yet all have probably found it a diffi- 
cult matter to give an accurate and at the same time a hi'^lef 
de/inition of it ; and, accordingly, nearly all grammars differ in 
their definition of this part of speech. The old definition, that " a 
verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer" though unex- 
ceptionable as any, as far as it goes, is yet greatly defective in 
stating nothing respecting the functions or use of this part of 
speech. 

The use of the verb in simple propositions is to affirm or 
declare ; and that of which it affirms is called its subject. This is 
always the office of the verb in the indicaiive, potential, or subjune- 
tioe. In the use of its other parts, however, namely, the imperative, 
infinilice, and participles, there is properly no affirmation, though the 
action or state expressed by the verb in these parts is clearly seen to 
ba the act or state of some person or thing, and which for that reason 
' is strictly and properly, though not technically, its subject. Thus, 
" For me to die is gain," is a simple proposition, containing two verbs, 
the first of which, to die, in the infinitive, expresses no afSrmation, 
though it evidently, without affirming, attributes dj^ng to a person, 
expressed by the word 7»e. So, when we say, " I see a man waJking,** 
the word walking expresses an act of the person m>an, though there is 
properly no affirmation. In like manner, when 1 say, " Do this," the 
verb do attributes action imperatively to the person addressed, but 
there is no affirmation. To speak of " affirming imperatively" is cer- 
tainly not very intelligible, though, for want of a better expression, 
we sometimes use it in a loose sense. 

For these reasons, the definition of a verb which says it is " a part 
of speech which asserts or affirms,** appears to me to be defective. It 
states one function of this class of words, but excludes, or at least 
does not include, others. It gives, as the distinguishing characteristic 
of a verb, that which does not belong tQ it in several of its parts and 
uses. It is too restrictive. 

The definition, " A verb is a word used to express an action or state," 
Is liable to an objection of au opposite kind : it is too general, and not 
sufficiently distinctive. A verb does, indeed, " express an action or 
itcUe,*' but there are other words that do so also. Nouns, such as love, 
desire, toish, hope, etc., and most verbal nouns, such as erupt%on,Jictioni 
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collision, diffusion, progression, etc., express action, and many words, 
both uouns and adjectives, express a state. 

The definition given in the text, though perhaps not unexception- 
able, occupies a middle place between these extremes ; avoids the in^ 
definiteness of the old definition, and is probably less liable to objec- 
tion than most of those which have been given. 



YIII. DIVISION OF VERBS. 

The division of verbs into Transitive and Intransitive^ 
which has been so generally adopted by grammarians, was a step in 
the right direction. The former of these terms is specific, and indicates 
a distinction demanded by the meaning and ofi&ce of those verbs to 
which it is applied.. The latter, as generally used, is only a denial 
of the special characteristic of the former, and does not provide for 
those cases in which, while there is no object required, there is 
demanded some attribute or limiter of the subject to complete the 
sense. 

The present division (816, 1) is made upon the distinct characteris- 
tic and oflBce of the verb, and divides all verbs into three classes, 
transitive^ intransitive, and attributive, distinguished by a 
clear and definite characteristic derived from their use in the con- 
struction of sentences. To the first belong those which are used 
transitively f whatever be their meaning or form ; to the second, 
those that are used intransitively , and require no other word 
as a complement, whether they denote action or not (319) ; and the 
third, those whose ofiice is to relate an attribute with the 
subject. 

This arrangement and nomenclature still leaves the terms active 
and passive at liberty to be applied exclusively to the two forms 
which all transitive verbs assume, called the active ^d the passive 
voice. 

It dispenses with the term neuter altogether, as applied to verbs, 
and leaves it to be appropriated in grammar to the designation of 
gender only. 
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IX. THE PRESENT INDICATIVE PASSIVE, 

AND THE PARTICIPLE IN "INGh" IN 

A PASSIVE SENSE. 

According^ to the definition, the passive voice exptesses, pas~ 
sively, the same thing that the active does actively. For 
example, "Cfiesar conquered Uaul/' and "Gaul was conquered by 
C«sar,'* express precisely the same idea. This, however, is not 
always done by the regular passive form in the present tense, 
though it generally is done in the other tenses. Thus, it will be felt 
lit once that the expression, " Caesar conquers Qaul," and ** Gaul is 
fonquered by Ceesar,'* do not express the same thing. 

In regard to this matter, there are evidently two classes of 
Terbs ; namely, those whose present-passive expresses precisely the 
tame thing passively, as the active voice does actively, and those in 
which it does not 

L To the first of these classes belong — 

1. All those verbs which, in the regular present passive, imply a 
continuance of the act ; such as, to love, to hate, to regard, to 
esteem, to envy, to please, etc. Thus, " James loves me," and ** I am 
loved by James," express precisely the same idea, and consequently 
continuance is implied as much in the passive form as in the activa 
Hence, '* is loved '^ is a ti^ie passive, in both form and mean- 
ing. In verbs of this class the progressive form in the active voice 
Is seldom used, because it would express the same thing generally as 
the common form ; thus, " James loves me," and ** James is loving 
me " (though improper), express the same thing. 

2. All verbs when used to express general truths, or what is 
ttsital or customary from time to time. Thus, "Vinegar dissolves 
pearls " — " Vice produces misery " — " The cobbler mends shoes," etc 
Passive, " Pearls are disaohed by vinegar " — " Misery w produced by 
vice " — " Shoes a/re mend^^ by the cobbler," etc. In verbs used in 
this way, the progressive form is not employed. The use of it would 
change the meaning from a general expression to a particular act. 
Thus, "Vice is producing misery,' would immediately direct the 
mind, not to a general truth, but to a particular case. 

But, when these verbs express a particular act^ and not a 
general truth, the present active and the present passive express 
different ideas ; thus, "James builds a house," represents an act 
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In progress ; but when we say, " A house is built by James/' the act 
or operation of building is represented as completed. 

8. To this class belong all verbs, which, by the figure called 
vIhIou (1040, 5), are used in the present tense to express 
tvhat is past. Thus, actively, ''Csesar lea/cea Gaul, crosses the 
Rubicon, enters Italy." Passively, ** Gaul is left by Cesar, the Rubi- 
con is crossed, Italy is entered." In all these, used in this figurative 
way, the present-passive expresses the same thing as the present-ac- 
tive. 

II. The second class of verbs, consists of those (perhaps the 
greater number) whose present-passive implies that the act expressed 
by the active voice has ceased, and the effect or result only remains 
as a finished act, and as such is predicated of the subject. Thus, 
** The house is built." Here it is implied that the act of huHding is 
completed, and has ceased, and the residt, expressed by huHt, is 
predicated of the house. In all verbs of this kind, the paflt participle, 
after the verb to he, has reference to the state resulting from the act as 
predicated of the subject of the verb, and not to the act itself. Strict- 
ly speaking, then, the past participle with the verb to he iA not the 
present tense in the passive voice of verbs thus used ; that is, this form 
does not express passively the doing of the act These verbs either 
have no present-passive, or it is made by annexing the participle 
in iuf/f in its passive sense, to the verb to he ; as, ** The house i$ 
huUding." 

It is supposed by some that " is huUt" though in the form of the 
present passive, really is a present-perfect ; because it represents the 
act as completed, and because the perfect-definite, in Latin, is often 
translated by this form into English. Due consideration, however, I 
think, will show that it differs quite as much from the 
jpreHCMt-perfect as it does from the presmt. To be satisfied of 
this, compare the following expressions : " This garment is torn, 
merely assorts the present state of the garment, with no reference to 
the not but what is implied. But when we say, " This garment has 
been torn,*' the reference is chiefly to the act as having been done, 
with no reference to the state of the garment but what is implied. 
The; one asserts that the garment remains torn, the other does not — 
it may have been mended ,* the latter is the regular passive of the 
present-perfect active, the former is not. This will perhaps be more 
clearly perceived by means of another example : ** This Yioxuehasheen 
painted, but the paint is voorn ofiC" This is good English. Bat if w^ 
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eay, " This house is painted, but the paint is worn off/' we would 
assert a contradiction. 

There is properly no passive form, in English, correspond^ 
iug to the progressive form in the active voice, except 
where it is made by the participle ing, in a passive sense ; thus, 
" Tlie house is building " — " The garments are making " — " Wheat is 
selling/' etc An attempt has been made by some grammarians, of 
late, to banish such expressions from the language, though they have 
been used in all time past by the best writers, and to justify and de- 
fend a clumsy solecism, which has been recently introduced chiefly 
through the newspaper press, but which has gained such currency, 
and is becoming so familiar to the ear, that it seems likely to prevail, 
with all its uncouthness and deformity. I refer to such expressions 
as, " The house is being built " — " The letters is being written " — 
" The mine is being worked " — ** The news is being telegraphed/* 
etc., etc 

Respecting this mode of expression, it may be noticed — 

1. That it had no existence in the language till within 
the last fifty years. This, indeed, would not make the ex- 
pression wrong, were it otherwise unexceptionable ; but its recent 
origin shows that it is not, as is pretended, a ijt^cessa/ry form. 

2. This form of expression, when analyzed, is found not to express 
what it is intended to express, and would be used only by such as 
are either ignorant of its import, or are careless and loose in their use 
of language. To make this manifest, let it be considered, first, that 
there is no progressive form of the verb to he^ and no 
need of it ; hence, there is no such expression in EInglish as is being. 
Of course the expression " is being built," for example, is not a com- 
pound of is being and buUt, but of is and being buitt ; that is, of the 
verb to be and the present participle passive. Now, let it be observed, 
that the only verbs in which the present participle passive expresses 
a continued action are those mentioned above as the first class, in 
which the regular passive form expresses a eontintuince of the action ; 
as, is loved, is desiredy etc., and in which, of course, the form in ques- 
tion {is being built) is not required. Nobody would think of saying, 
" He is being loved"— ''This r^^sult is beyig desired." 

In all other verbs, then, -ne present participle v<«ssive, like the 
present tense, in the second class of verbs mentioned above, expresses, 
fhot a continued action, or the continued receiving of an action, but 
that the action had ceased, and the residt only exists in a finished 
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state. Thus, "Our arrangements being made, we departed."— 
The house being finisTied, -was immediately occupied." — " Our work 
being finished, we may rest/' etc. In all such expressions, the present 
participle passive represents the action as now finished, and existing^ 
only in its resnUs (509). This finished act, then, can not be made 
unfinished and progressive, by beings asserted of a subject, which is all 
the verb to be, as a copula, can express Hence it is manifest that is 
being built, if it mean any thing, can mean nothing more than is buUt, 
which is not the idea intended to be expressed. 

8. For the same reason that is being builtj etc., is contended for as a 
proi)er expression, we should contend also for " Has been being built." 
— " Had been being built."—" Shall have been being built."—" Might 
have been being built"—" To be being built.*'—" To have been being 
built."—" Being being built."—" Having been being bmlt." When 
all these shall have been introduced, our language will be rich 
indeed 1 

4. The use of this form is justified only by condemning an estab- 
lished usage of the language ; namely, the passive sense in some verbs 
of the participle in ing (450). In reference to this it is fiippantly 
asked, " What does the house build ?"— " What does the letter write," 
etc. — taking for granted, without attempting to prove, that the parti- 
ciple in ing can not have a passive sense in any verb. The following 
are a few examples from writers of the best reputation, which this 
novelty would condenm : " While the ceremony was performing." — 
Tain. Brown. "The court was then holding." — Sir Q, McKenzie. 
" And still be doing, never done." — Butler. " The books are selling." 
— Allen's Grammar, " To know nothing of what is transacting in 
the regions above us." — Dr. Blair. " The spot where this new and 
strange tragedy was acting." — JS. Everett. " The fortress was build- 
ing." — Irving. "An attemjrt is making in the English parlia- 
ment." — D. Webster. " The church now erecting in the city of New 
York. " — N. A . Review. ** These things were transacting in England." 
— Bancroft. 

5. This new doctrine Is in opposition to the almost unanimous Judg- 
ment of the m^st distinguished gra/mrMmmis and critics, who have 
considered the subject, and expressed their views concerning it. The 
following are a specimen : " Expressions of this kind are condemned 
by some critics ; but the usage is unquestionably of far better author- 
ity, and (according to my apprehension) in fiir better taste, than the 
more complex phraseology which some late writers adopt in its stead; 
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as, ' The books are now beings sold.! " — OoM Broum. " As to the 
notion of introducing a new and more complex passive form of conju- 
gation, as, * The bridge u being buUt,* * The bridge was being buUt,' 
and so forth, it is one of the most absurd and monstrous innovations 
ever thought of." " The worit is now being pMished " is certainly no 
better English than, " The work was being published, has been being 
published, had been being puMished, shaU or wiU be being pnblitthed, shall 
or will fiave been being published" and so on through all the moods and 
tenses. What a language shall we have when our verbs are thus 
conjugated ! — Brown* s Or, of Eng. Gr., p. 861. De War observes : 
** The participle in ing is also passive in many instances ; as, * The 
house is building.* — * I heard of a plan forming,* " etc. — Quoted in FrOf 
tee's Oramnuir, page 49. '' It would be an absurdity, indeed, to give up 
the only way we have of denoting the incomplete state of action by 
a passive form " (viz., by the participle in ing rn the passive sense).— 
Arnold's English Grammar, p. 46. ** The present participle is often 
used passively ; as, the ' The ship is building.' The form of expres- 
sion, is being built, is being committed, etc., is almost universally con- 
demned by grammarians, but it is sometimes met with in respectable 
writers ; it occurs most frequently in newspaper xMuragraphs, and in 
hasty compositions. See Worcester's Universal and Critical Diction, 
ary."— Tr«W« Oramma/r, pp. 118 and 180. "When we say, * The 
house is building,' the advocates of the new theory ask, " Building 
what V* We might ask, in turn, when you say, * The field ploughs 
weU,'— ' Plouglis what f— 'Wheat sells well,'— 'Sells whatf If 
usage allows us to say, ' Wheat sells at a dollar,* in a sense that is 
not active, why may we not say, * Wheat is selling at a dollar,' in a 
sense that is not active V — HarVs Cham., p. 76. " The prevailing 
practice of the best authors is in favor of the simple form ; as, ' The 
house is building.' " — WeUs's School Oram,, p. 148. ** Several other 
expressions of this sort now and then occur, such as the new-fangled 
and most uncouth solecism ' is being done* for the good old English 
idiom. * is doing * — an absurd periphrasis driving out* a pointed and 
pithy turn of the English language." — K. A. Beview, quoted by Mr, 
Wells, p. 148. " The phrase * is being built,* and others of a similar 
kind, have been for a few years insinuating themselves into our lan- 
guage ; still they are not English." — Harrison's Bise, Progress, and 
Present Structure of the English Language, " This mode of expression 
[the house is being built] is becoming quite common. It is liable, 
however, to several important objections. It appears formal and 
pedantic. It has not, as far as I know, the support of any respectabls 
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grammarian. The easy and natural expression is, 'The house is 
building.' "-"Prof, /. TT. CHJbba, 

Analysis of the English Verb. 

The analysis of the verb shows that, except for convenience in the 
use of established idioms, there are no more than four radical forms, 
viz : — 

I. ■! . ^ [ the simple name of the act, which has three uses. 
(write. ) 

1. Connected directly with a subject, to affirm a present act, 
or state ; as, I love. 

2. Used indefinitely f to indicate an wst or state, in a general 
sense, and depending upon some other word, generally a verb ; as, 
" He desires to vyrite ** (infinitive use). 

8. To express a simple command^ as, torite (thou). 

II. The participle in ing^ denoting the action or state, as con- 
tinuing, or incomplete (307, 456). In the progressive form, as, " I 
am writing f* the participle is an attributive of the subject. 

III. The past tensCf in the regular conjugation, ending in ed 
(meaning did), and in the strong conjugation, changing, in some 
instances, the form ai the root ; as — ^Present, torUe ; past, fjorote, 

IV. The fourth form (participial) takes, in regular verbs ed, and 
in irregular verbs sometimes changes the root ; as — ^Present, love ; 
part., loved. Present, Unite; part., tDritten, This form, in transitive 
verbs, is used in both an active and a passive Senia 

1. The pa^t pairtidple active is never used except when pre- 
ceded by ha/oey and denotes the completion of the act it expresses, 
referring to the subject of the sentence, while the word Tiave expresses 
its complete possession by that subject ; as, "I have written," i.e., I 
am in possession of (have) written (by having performed the act). It 
is no longer in the future. I have attended to it. It is mine. I Tiave 
written. In this sense, written is a verbal — the object of the verb 
have. 

2. In the passive voice this fourth form (loved, written) refers to 
some person or thing as the receiver to the act ; as, ** He was a man 
loved by all." After the verb to he, the past participle passive is simply 
an attribute (see 508,) and till the pupil is thoroughly familiar witTi 
the nature and idiomatic use of the so-called passive conjugation, 
should always be so analyzed ; thus, " He is loved.'* " He " is the 
subject; ** is loved," is the predicate, ol which "i%" ig the affirmer 
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(oopala), and "loved " the attribute. ** Loved " is found in the past 
participle passive, from love, loving, etc., and limits " he," which is 
also its subject. This is, strictly speaking, the onl^ form in the 
passive voice. 

See ** Analysis and Compoeition." 



X. FIRST AND SECOND, etc. 

Ttvo or more adjectives connected, without an article intervening, 
belong to the same noun / as, " A red and white roBe " — ^that is, 
one rose partly red and partly white. Henoe^ £are should be taken to 
see tliat thequahties expressed by adjectives so used be consistent, or 
such as may be found in one object Thus, it would be improper to 
say, " An old and young man " — " A round and square hole." — " A 
hot and cold spring** — because a man can not be M and young at the 
same time, nor a hole round and 8qu>a/re, nor a spring Tiot and cold. 
Hence— 

When two or more adjectives express qualities that belong to 
different objects of the same name, and that name expressed 
only with the last, the article should be placed before each adjectiva 
Thus, ''A red and a white rose," means tioo roses — one red, and one 
white. In this case, it makes no difference whether the qualities ex- 
pressed by the adjfl^ve be consistent or not, since they belong to 
different individuals. Thus, we can say, " A young and an old man *' 
— " A round and a square hole " — " A hot and a cold spring " — ^that is, 
one young man, and another old, etc. It is therefore manifest that 
we can not properly say, " The first and second page " — " The fifth 
and sixth verse " — " The Old and New Testament " — ^because no page 
can be at once first and second — no verse fifth and sixth — and no 
Testament Old and ^ew. It is equally improper in principle to say, 
"The first and second pages" — "The fifth and sixth verses," because 
two adjectives can not be joined with a word jointly which can not 
be joined with it separately. We can not say, " The first pages" nor 
"the second payee" when we mean but one first and one second. 
Besides, when the ellipsis is supplied, it stands " the first page and 
the second page" and the omission of the first noun can not, on any 
correct principle, affect the number of the second. In many cases, too^ 
the use of the plural, if it would relieve from the absurdity of uniting 
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inconsistent qualities in an object, will as certainly lead into am\A- 
gnity. For if, to avoid the absurdity of saying "the old and young 
man," we say " tke old and young men," the latter expression may 
mean fifty, or a hundred, or any number of men, instead of two— one 
young and one old. Notwithstanding, however, usage has prevailed 
over principle in this as well as in other cases ; and it has become 
quite common to say, " The first and second verses" — " The Old and 
New Testaments"—" The hot and cold springs "—" The indicative 
and subjunctive moods," etc. Where no ambiguity exists in the use 
of such expressions, they must be tolerated. The correct expression, 
however, when more tJian one is intended, is made by repeating the 
article with the adjective, and retaining the noun in the mngular ; 
thus, " The first and the second verse "— " The Old and the New Te^ 
taraent "— " The hot and the cold spring," etc. Or, " The first verse 
and the second," etc. 



XI. TWO FIRST-THREE LAST, etc. 

The expressions, two firsts three lastf and the like, have been 
opposed and ridiculed by some, on the ground, as they allege, that 
there can be only one first, and one -last. The objectors evidently 
have not well considered their position ; for— 

1. The terms first and last do not necessarily mean only one. 
Flrst^ according to Webster, means, '* preceding oM others,** 
The two first, then, means the two preceding allf^hers, and the three 
last means the three succeeding all others — expressions in which there 
is surely nothing either ridiculous or absurd. 

2. If we say, " The first days of summer " — " The first yean's of our 
life " — " The last days of Pompeii," which nobody doubts, then, it is 
not true that there can be only one fi/rst and one last ; and so the 
ground of objection fails. If we can say. ** The last days of summer,* 
why not the two last, or the three last f 

3. The expression objected to is used by the hest authorities 
in the language, and has been in use hundreds of years ; and there- 
fore, on the well-known maxim, " Usage is the law of language," if 
it were absurd, it can not be rejected. The following are examples, 
most of them mentioned by Mr. Wells : " The four first acts." — Bp. 
Berkeley. — "The three first monarchies." — Warhurton. — "The two 
first persons." — lMham*s Eng. Oram, — " My two last letters." — Ad' 
dison. — " The two first lines." — BkUr, — " The three first generations." 
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— ^. EtereU.^" The two first yeKt%.**—Ba7^roft.—" The two fiwt 
days."— /n>in^.— " The two first cantos."—^. H, Em-ett,—" The torn 
first centuriea" — PreseoU. 

4. This expression is, in some cases, evidently better, than the 
other. It is prohably always so, when the number characterized as 
firH or kut constitutes a majority of the whole. When we say, " the 
first four/' there is evidently a reference to a second four, or a last 
four. But if the first four constitute a majority of the whole, there 
romains no second four to justify the reference. Thus, when we say, 
*' The first four acts of a play were well performed," there remains 
only one to which any other reference can be made. On the other 
hand, when a whole is divided into equal portions, each containing a 
certain number, as the recurrence of the census every ^ve years— of 
the Olympic games every four— of the sabbath every seven days— of 
four linos in each stanza of a poem, and the like — then the expression 
first four, second four, last four, etc., i^ preferable^ ))ecause it implies 
a reference to other portions ot equal extent. Also, even when there 
is no such reference,^ it is often properly used, especially when the 
number is la/rge; as, "The first hundred" — "^thQ last thousand," 
etc. 

5. Several distinguished scholarB and grammarians have ex- 
amined this point, and expressed their views respecting it as fol- 
lows : — " It has been doubted whether the cardinal should precede or 
follow the ordinal numeral" — Atterbury says in one of his letters to 
Pope : " Not but that the four first lines are good." — " We conceive 
the expression to be quite correct, though the other form be often 
employed to denote the same conception." — GromM a English Syniax, 
p. 240. — " Some grammarians object to the use of the numerals two, 
four, etc., before the adjectives J2r«f and l(Mt. There seems, however, 
to be no good reason for the objection, and the expressions ttoo first, 
two last, etc., are fully sanctioned by good usage." — Wells^s Orammar, 
p. 137. — The toUowing is a note on the same page : — " It has been 
fashionable of late to write the first three, and so on, instead of the 
three first. People write in this way to avoid the seeming absurdity 
of implying that more than one thing can be^«^ ; but it is at least 
equally as absurd to talk about the first four, when, as often happens, 
there is no second four." — Arnold. — " Surely, if there can be only 
one last, one first, there can be only * a last one,' *& first one.' I need 
only observe, that usage is decidedly in favor of the former phrase- 
ology." — Grant. 

The only argument against the use of tu>o first, and in favor :f 
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su'bstituting^^^ two, 8o far as I can recollect, is this : — In the nature 
of thlngH, tlioro can bo only one first and ane last in any series of things* 
But is it true tliat there can never be more than one first, and one last f 
If it bo so, then the adjectives fi/rst and last must always be of the 
singular number, and can never agree with nouns in the plural. 
* We are told that the fi^st yea/rs of a lawyer's practice are seldom 
very lucrative/ — * The poet tells us that his J?r«< essays were severely 
haudlod by the critics, but his last efforts have been well received/ 
Exam[)les like these might be produced, without number ; they occur 
everywhere, in all our standard writers, ♦ ♦ « When a numeral 
adjective, and a qualifying epithet, both refer to the same noun, tlie 
general rule of the English language is to place the numeral first 
tlicn the qualifying epithet, and then the noun. Thus, we say, * The 
two wise men ' — * The two tall men,' and not * The wise ttso men ' — 
' The taU two men/ And the same rule holds in superlatives. \^ e 
say, * The two veiseBt men '— ' The two tallest men,' and not * The 
wisest two men ' — ' The tallest ty>o men/ Now if this be admitted to 
bo the general rule of the English language then it follows that 
generally we should say, 'The ttoo fi/TMt* — ^?The two last,* etc., rather 
tlian *T\iQ first two* — 'The Uut ^wo/ etc. This, I say, should ^«?itf- 
rally be the order of the wgnkUi. Yet there are some cases in wliich 
it seems preferable to say, ' the frit two '— ' The Uuit two* eta"— i>r. 
Murdoch. 



XII.-ABBREVIATIONS. 

[The following list contains those most eommonly In use :— ] 



A. or Ans. Answer. [Academy. 
A. A. S. Fellow of the American 
A.B.<?rB.A. Bachelor of Arts.* 
Abp. Archbishop. 

Account. 

In the year of our Lord.* 

Administrator. 

Alabama. 
A. M. <w M. A. Master of Arts.' 
A. M. In the forenoon.* 



Acct 
A. D. 
Admr. 
Ala. 



1 Artium BnrcalauretiS, 

2 Anvo Domini. 

8 Artlum 3ffi{/ister. 
4 A7iU Meridism. 



A. M. In the year of the world.* 

Amt. Amount. 

Anon. Anonymous. 

Apr. April. 

Ark. Arkansas. 

Atty. Attorney. 

Aug. August. 

Bal. Bafiince. 

B.C.orA.C. Before ChiiBt.' 

Bp. Bishop. 

CaL California. 

Capt. Captain. 



6 Anno Mundi. 
6 Ante ChrU^mn, 
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"^ "" : .'A."* cjiiL. ^jisd. 


J*."'. 


"». "^. 


^ .'•■!-<lla!C Xew ~£zi^ 


>»» •- 




^ .ocTis^ij. 




* • 


"^ % ':i4Zi.T»c±?f. 


•• li- .' 


N. . 


!V-»«v "ncsej. 


Ik«««4*« 


Nv. 


N mtotrr. 




Xmt. 


X/rtHitJer. 


i 
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V 



N. W. North-west. 
N. Y. Now York. 

0. Ohio. 

O bj . O bj ecti ve ; Obj ection. 

Obt. Obedient. 

Oct. October. 

1. S. Old Style. 
'., pp. Page, pagea 
*a. or Penu. Pennsylvania. 

r, or pr. By the ; as, per yard. 

or cent. By the hundred. 
Miila. Philadelphia. 

•. M. Postmaster. 
' . M. Afternoon." 

. O. Post-Office. 

op. Pofpulation. . 

]fea President. . 

I'of. Professor. 

I S. Postscript." 

P. Psalm. 

Pb. Doc. Public DocomentB. 

Q^rQu. Question. [strated." 

Q.E. D. Wliich was to be demon- 

Qr Quarter. 

Ret'd Pay't. Received Payment. 

Re). Representativa 

ReT. Reverend ; Revelation. 

R. I Rhode Island. ' 

R. R Railroad. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honorable. 

S. South ; Shilling ; Sign. 

S. A. South America. 



15 Po/it Meritiiem. 

16 Poftt Hcriptum. 

17 Quod trat dtmonffkrandym. 



s. c. 


South Carolina. 


S. K 


South-east. 


Sec. 


Secretary. 


Sect. 


Section 


Sen. 


Senator; Senior. 


Sept. 


September. 


Serg. 


Sergeant 


Servt. 


Servant. 


88.<>rvlz 


. Namely or to wit." 


St. 


Sa^nt ; Street. 


S. T. D. 


Doctor of Divinity." 


S. T. P. 


Professor of Theology.** 


Supt. 

S.W. 


Superintendent. 


South-west. 


Tenn. 


Tennessee. 


Tex. 


Texas. 


Ult. 


Last or the last month.*> 


U.S. 


United States. 


U.S. A, 


United States of America^ 




or U. S. Army. 


Va. 


Virginia. 


Via. 


By the way of. 


VoL, Vols. Volume, Volumes. 


V.P. 


Vice-President 


Vs. 


Against ; in oppomtion.*' 


Vt. 


Vermont. 


W. 


West 


W.L 


West Indies. 


VTis. 


Wisccmsin. 


Wt 


Weight 


Yr. 


Year. 



18 Videlicet 

19 Sanirtoi 7%eoloffi(B Doctor, 
20' iHam-UB TheolofficB ProfystOf. 

21 Ultimo, 

22 Versus, 



XIII. WORDS AND PHRASES FROM FOB* 

EIO-N LANGhUAGES. 



Apropos 
Beau idecl 
Beau monde 
Coup de main 
Coup de aoleU 



French Words and Phrases. 



[ap' ro po], 
[bo i de' al], 
[bo mond'], 
[coo de mang'], 
[coo de so liSle'l 



to the point. 
a mode of beauty, 
the fashionable world, 
a dextrous movement. 
a stroke of the sun. 
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